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C  HAPTER  I 

MISSIONS    BEFOUE   THE    REFORMATION' 

Since  the  clays  of  the  first  Apostles,  the 
^reat  work  of  spreading  the  religion  of  Christ 
throughout  the  >vorkl  has  never  ceased.  At 
some  times  zeal  and  progress  have  been  greater 
than  at  others,  but  the  advance  has  been  con- 
tinuous, and  the  methods  by  which  that 
advance  has  been  secured  have  been  singularly 
alike  in  all  ages,  so  that  in  the  record  of  the 
successes  and  failures  of  the  past,  the  Church 
of  the  present  day  should  find  its  best  guidance 
for  further  progress. 

The  spread  of  Christianity  has  always  been 
allied  with  the  spread  of  civilisation,  partly 
of  course  because  Christianity  itself  is  one  of 
the  chief,  if  not  the  chief,  of  civilising  agencies, 
partly  because  the   spread   of   new   ideas  is 
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easier  and  more  rapid  ariiongst  tliosc  wlio 
have  attained  to  some  measure  of  civilisation. 
It  was  the  ready  means  of  comnmnication, 
the  peace  and  order,  the  education,  throughout 
the  Roman  Empire  which  made  possible  tlic 
development  of  the  early  Church.  Success 
bi'ought  "with  it  its  own  dangers,  for  when 
after  the  conversion  of  Constantinc  (a.d.  312), 
Christianity  became  fashionable,  many  called 
themselves  Christian  who  eared  little  for  the 
faith,  and  the  Church  began  to  face  all  the 
<lifFieulties  resulting  from  its  association  with 
policical  power. 

When  once  the  Roman  Empire  was  nomin- 
ally Christian,  the  question  of  the  conversion 
of  the  fierce  pagan  tribes  who  surged  round 
its  frontiers  and  constantly  invaded  its 
territories  was  the  next  task  of  the  Church ; 
an  urgent  task  in  the  mind  of  the  Churchman, 
eager  to  save  these  sinful  souls  from  destruc- 
tion, and  an  equally  urgent  task  in  the  eyes 
of  the  statesman,  since  he  judged  it  to  be  the 
best  means  of  leading  these  rude  and  restless 
men  to  settle  down  and  develop  into  peaceful 
and  industrious  nations. 

The  early  missionaries  were  for  the  most 
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part  monks,  men  who  had  renounced  tlic 
world  and  given  up  their  Hves  to  the  service 
of  God.  Though  many  of  them  were  but 
ignorant  and  simple  men,  it  was  iinough 
them,  taken  as  a  whole,  that  knowledge,  educa- 
tion and  the  peaceful  arts  were  spread  amongst 
the  peoples.  The  history  and  methods  of 
the  gradual  advance  of  the  Christian  faith 
during  the  early  centuries  is  to  a  large  extent 
unknown,  but  some  great  teachers  and  some 
irreat  events  stand  out  amidst  the  general 
obscurity.  Amongst  the  Goths  around  tlie 
Danube,  Ulfilas  (a.d.  313-383)  not  only  taught 
and  ministered,  but  showed  himself  their 
friend  by  obtaining  for  them  a  gi-ant  of  rich 
pasture  land  within  the  Roman  border,  where 
they  could  settle  and  feed  their  flocks  in 
peace,  so  earning  for  himself  the  name  of  a  new 
Moses.  He  also,  as  so  many  missionaries 
since  his  day  have  done,  reduced  their  lan- 
guage to  writing,  and  made  an  alphabet  for 
it.  He  translated  the  Bible  for  the  use  of 
his  people,  but  he  would  not  include  the 
Books  of  the  Kings  in  his  translation,  lest  he 
should  encourage  the  Goths  in  their  warlike 
tendencies. 
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Patrick,  a  Christian  boy  who  was  carried 
off  from  Scotland  by  Irish  pirates  and  sold 
into  slavery  as  a  swineherd,  was  so  moved  with 
pity  at  the  sight  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
Irish,  that  when  he  had  escaped  after  six 
years'  captivity,  his  one  desire  was  to  go  back 
to  preach  the  true  faith  to  the  people  amongst 
whom  he  had  toiled  as  a  slave.  He  returned 
to  Ireland  (a.d.  405)  with  a  little  band  of  fol- 
lowers. His  previous  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  of  the  language,  joined  to  his  dauntless 
courage  and  burning  zeal,  enabled  him  not 
only  to  convert  many  to  Christianity,  but 
to  lay  with  wise  forethought  the  foundations 
of  the  Church  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  have 
ever  honoured  him  as  their  patron  saint. 

The  great  missionary  amongst  the  (Germans, 
Winfrith,  afterwards  called  Boniface  (a.d.  680- 
755),  was  an  Englishman  born  in  Devon. 
The  stories  he  heard  in  his  youth  of  the  English 
and  Irish  missionaries  who  laboured  amongst 
the  pagan  German  tribes,  inspired  him  to 
follow  their  example.  His  work  was  marked 
by  devotion  and  wisdom.  He  founded  monas- 
teries, notably  the  famous  monastery  of 
Fulda,  as   centres   of   learning,  with   schools 
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attached  to  them,  and  brought  civiHsation 
amongst  the  barbarous  tribes.  But  in  his 
hfe  we  see  already  many  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  future.  Ho  wished  to  organise  the 
work  of  the  missionaries,  and  to  bring  it 
into  close  connexion  with  the  authority  of 
the  Pope  at  Rome.  Christian  communities 
which  had  grown  up  independently  were  not 
always  willing  to  come  into  line,  either  in 
matters  of  organisation  or  of  doctrine.  There 
were  conflicts  with  heretical  teachers  as  well 
as  with  careless  Christians  and  wild  pagans. 
But  through  all  his  struggles,  whether  as 
Bishop  or  Archbishop,  to  uphold  the  authority 
of  Rome,  the  zeal  of  the  missionary  never 
waxed  cold  in  Boniface's  soul.  At  the  age 
of  seventy,  he  resigned  his  office  as  Archbishop 
of  Mentz  and  went  as  a  missionary  to  the  still 
heathen  Frisians.  There,  together  with  fifty- 
two  followers,  he  was  massacred  by  a  band  of 
pagans  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  confirm  a 
number  of  his  converts 

The  work  begun  by  individual  missionaries 
was  carried  on  by  the  monasteries  which  they 
founded,  and  which  served  as  training-places 
for  missionaries  and  teachers.     The  monas- 
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terics  did  much  for  tlie   civilisation  as  well 
as    for    the    conversion   of    Europe,    as    may 
be  learned    from  the   history  of  the  famous 
monasteries    in    Britain— lona.    Lindisfariie, 
Whitby,  Croyland  and  majiy  others.    But  the 
conversion    of    the    peoples    did    not    always 
proceed  by  slow  and  peaceful  means.     Some- 
times the  conversion  of  a  king  was  followed 
by  the  wholesale  conversion  of  his  people,  as 
was  the  case  with  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks, 
who  with  all  his  warriors  became  a  convert 
(496)   in   consequence  of  a   victory  over  his 
enemies,  and  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  whose 
baptism    was    at   once   followed    by   that   of 
thousands    of    his    followers.     Then  the   real 
work  of   the   missionary   had    to   follow   the 
baptism   of   the   people,    who,    though    they 
might  become  nominal  Christians,  still  clunfr 
often  for  generations  to  their  pagan  Iiabit's 
and    customs.     Thus    history   shows  us    the 
same    problems    Avhich    perplex    the    modern 
missionary,  the  doubt  whether  it  is  best  to 
begin  from  above  with  the  rulers  and  leaders, 
or  from  below  with  the  people,  and  the  difli- 
culties    attending    the    mass    movements    of 
M-hole  peoples  to  Christianity. 
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Sometimes  force  was  used  by  the  kings 
lo  compel  conversion.  Charles  the  Great,  in 
his  attempts  to  bring  the  indomitable  Saxons 
to  submission,  compelled  them  to  receive 
baptism  at  the  point  of  tlie  sword,  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  Alcuin,  the  learned 
Englishman,  his  adviser  and  friend,  who  said, 
"  Carry  on  evangelisation  according  to  the 
example  of  the  Apostles  ;  of  what  use  is 
baptism  without  faith  ?  "  Vladimir  of  Kief 
(972-1015),  having  once  decided  that  Chris- 
tianity was  the  best  religion,  threw  down  and 
destroyed,  amidst  the  tears  of  the  Slavs,  the 
idols  they  revered,  and  at  his  orders  men, 
women,  and  children  pkmged  naked  into  the 
Dnieper  for  baptism,  whilst  the  priests  prayed 
on  the  banks.  Small  wonder  that  with  such 
methods,  when  self-interest,  if  not  the  desire 
for  self-preservation,  compelled  conversion, 
the  real  progress  of  Christianity  was  slow. 

The  desire  for  the  conversion  of  the  Saracens 
was  one  of  the  chief  motives  that  inspired 
the  Crusaders,  and  the  work  of  bringing  the 
remaining  pagan  peoples  in  the  north  of  Europe 
to  Christianity  was  undertaken  by  a  mihtary 
religious  order,  the  Teutonic  knights.    They 
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brought  order  into  the  frontier  districts  of 
North-eastern  Europe,  ond  subdued  the  wild 
peoples  that  lived  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
converting  them  to  Christianity  in  the  early 
thirteenth  century  and  sending  mission  clergy 
to  minister  to  them. 

Roughly  speaking,  it  took  ten  centuries 
for  Europe  to  become  nominally  Christian, 
though  even  then  the  greater  part  of  Russia 
and  much  of  Scandinavia  and  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  were  still  untouched,  whilst  the 
south  of  Spain  remained  under  the  rule  of 
the  Moors.  It  is  well  to  remember  this  in 
the  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  further 
progress  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the 
next  ten  centuries,  and  also  to  notice  how 
the  work  of  the  missionaries  suffered  from 
alliance  with  the  world  power  and  from  the 
use  of  methods  utterly  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  the  religion  which  they  were  seeking  to 
spread.  Yet  in  spite  of  countless  mistakes, 
Christianity  showed  itself  everywhere  as 
the  great  civilising  and  educating  influence 
amongst  the  peoples  of  Europe. 

The  spread  of  Christianity  had  made  the 
organisation  of  the  Church  necessary.     That 
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organisation  centred  round  the  Papacy,  and 
the  Papacy  became  a  world  power  eager  to 
maintain  its  supremacy  among  the  nations. 
Zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  grew  cold 
in  days  when  the  rulers  of  the  Church  were 
busied  with  controlling  the  politics  of  the 
nations.  It  needed  a  spiritual  revival  to 
bring  back  religion  into  the  lives  of  the  people. 
This  revival  came  with  the  rise  of  the  friars. 
Francis  of  Assisi  (1181-1226)  aimed  not  only 
at  preaching  to  the  poor  and  ignorant  in 
Europe,  he  longed  to  bring  the  Saracens  under 
the  power  of  the  Cross  by  preaching  rather 
than  by  military  conquest.  Though  his  own 
efforts  led  to  no  results,  his  followers  never 
forgot  that  their  activity  was  not  to  be 
limited  to  Europe.  His  own  conviction  that 
the  Moslems  must  be  won  to  the  Christian 
faith  by  words,  both  spoken  and  written, 
rather  than  subdued  by  arms  was  felt  even 
more  strongly  by  Raymond  Lull  (1236-1315), 
a  Spanish  nobleman.  Lull,  who  was  a  poet 
and  a  courtier,  was  converted  in  the  midst 
of  a  gay  and  brilliant  life  by  a  vision  of  the 
Crucified  Saviour.  A  Franciscan  preacher 
completed  the  work  of  the  vision,  and  Lull 
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deteiiained  to  devote  his  life  to  tlie  conversioa 
of  the  3Iosleins.     His  distinetioii  hes  in  tfie 
fact  that  he  realised  that  for  this  ^r,cat  work 
careful  preparation  was  needed.     He  boufjht 
ari  Aral)  slave  that  he  niioht  learn  Arabic, 
and    oaxe    seven    years    to    his    studies,     lie 
\isited  the  Po])e  and  other  Kuropean  princes^ 
and    tried    to    win    them    to    his    ideas.      At 
last  he  was  enabled   to   found   a   nionastery 
where  Franciscan  friars  might  study  Arabic 
preparatory  to  being  missionaries.     Through 
his  f)ersuasions  professorships  of  Arabic  wtne 
founded  in  the  universities  of  Paris,  Salamanca 
and  Oxford.     He  wrote  books  to  convince  the 
Moslems  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  when 
at  last  he  failed  to  get  any  companions  in 
his  enterprise,  he  went  alone  at  the  age  of 
fifty-six    to    Tunis.      There    he    engaged    in 
discussions    with    learned    Moslem    teachers, 
until  he  was  first  imprisoned  and  then  banished 
from  the  country.     But  he  escaped  from  the 
ship  which  was  to  bear  him  away,  and  con- 
tinued his  teaching  whilst  living  in  hiding. 
He  succeeded  in  making  several  missionaiy 
journeys  about  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
|)reaching  to  Jews  and  Moslems.     Here  and 
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there  he  made  a  few  converts.    All  the  time  he 
contiimed  his  studies  and  wrote  books  both  to 
convince  the  Moslems  and  to  make  known  his 
ouii  ideas.   Though  it  is  diflicult  to  believe  the 
statement   that   he  wrote  4000  boc^ks,  a  list 
of  321  books  written  by  him  is  in  existence. 
At  the  age  of  seventy-nine  he  returned   to 
Rugia  on  the  African  coast  to  visit  his  converts 
there,    and    after    spending    nearly    a    vear 
amongst  them  in  hiding,  came  out  to  preach 
openly  in  the  market-place,  where  he  was  set 
upon  and   stoned   to  death.      His  wise  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  task  that  lay  before 
hmi,   and   the   time  and   study   he  gave   to 
prepare  himself  for  it,  make  him  an  example 
to  all  missionary  leaders. 

Whilst  Lull  was  teaching  on  the  African 
coast,   another  missionary  pioneer,   John  de 
Monte  Corvino,  had  made  his  way  to  the  court 
at    Pekin.     China    was    then    ruled    by    the 
Mongols.     The  great  Mongolian  Empir'e  had 
not    lemamed    untouched    by    Christianitv. 
\Mien    Nestorius,   judged   a    heretic   by   the 
Councils  of  the  Church,   had  been  banished 
from  the  Roman  Empire,  his  teaching  spread 
eastwards.     His   ideas   as   to   the   nature   of 
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God  were  sympathetic  to  Eastern  niiiuls,  and 
for  a   time   the  Xestorian  Church   nourished. 
A  cham  of  bishops  and  churches  spread  from 
Jerusalem     to     IVkin.     liut     the     xVestorian 
t  hurch,  separated   from  the  rest  of  Christen- 
•  iom  and  subject  to  the  constant  changes  which 
resulted  from  the  rise  of  one  gieat  conquering 
i)ower  after  another  in   Asia,  had   not   been 
able  to  maintain  itself.     Later  teachers,  liow- 
evcr,  found    Nestorian  Christians,   cherishing 
a  mutilated   faith,  still   surviving   in    China'! 
Kublai  Khan,  the  famous  Mongol  ruler,  was 
anxious  to  enter  into  relations  with  thegi-eat 
powers    of    Europe.     When    the    Polos,    two 
Italian  travellers,  the  father  and  uncle  of  the 
famous  Marco  Polo,  visited  his  court,  he  sent 
by  them  a   letter   to   the   Pope,  asking  him 
to  send   to  China  a  hundred  Christians,  who 
should  be  able  to  prove  by  argument  to  the 
idolaters  that  the  law  of  Christ  was  the  best. 
He  seems    to   have  believed    that  Christian 
teaching  would  help  to  civilise  and  soften  the 
untan.ed  peoples  over  whom  he  ruled.     But 
Christendom   was   not  ready   to   answer   his 
appeal,  and  so  probably  a  great  opportunity 
was  lost.       All  that  the  Pope  could  do  was  to 
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send   (1271)  two  Dominican  friars,  wlu)  fled 
Imck  to  Europe  wlien  they  had  only  acconi- 
phshed  part  of  their  long  journey. 
^  It  was  nearly  twenty  years  later  that  the 
Pope  sent  a  Franciscan,  John  de  Monte  tor- 
vino,  to  China.     The  journey  there  took  him 
three    years.      He    had    to    wait    a    year    in 
India  to  join  a  caravan  with  which  he  could 
travel  to  China.    The  Nestorian  Christians  did 
not  welcome  his  coming,   and   tried  to    put 
hindrances    in   his    way;    but    Kublai    Khan 
treated    him    well.     He    built    a    church    at 
Cambaluc,    the   future   Pekin,    trained   many 
Ijoys   to    be   choristers   and   priests,  baptized 
0000     Chinese,     and      translated      the     New 
Testament    and    the    Psalms    into    Chinese. 
Seven   other  missi(  who   were  already 

eonsecrated  as  bishop^,  .  as  to  be  able  to 
rule  the  .uture  Church  in  China,  were  sent 
out  to  help  him.  But  it  was  a  dangerous  and 
difficult  journey,  and  of  these  seven  only  three 
reached  their  destination.  They  laboured 
with  toil  and  devotion,  longing  for  more  help 
from  Europe  to  aid  them  in  their  tremendous 
task.  Corvino  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and 
with  the  fall  of  the  Mongol  power,  the  work 
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"Inch    he    I,,.,,    ,^„„„    ,,^.,.,.^,,^,,    ^^ 
"'"f  •,  "'"'    -'^-«'locl    ..s    rulers   „1    fhi,, 

-0  the  .eal  f„r  ,„i,,,io„s  was  growi,  „    M 
""•-."■ope,   whiel.  was    absorbed  in    ,:  !« 

t  l.urd,  wineh  had  eonverte,!  the  Goths  a,^ 

0;;:,;:;;"  "'";:•  ■■'""-"  '"'■'-.  the ,::' 

nie  lull  of  ConstantinopJe  (1453)  tho  \Tr.  1  ' 
i-er,ai,.edafoothl,d^;lXftt;^' 
Ue  pcr,od  preeedi„«  ,hc  I.eforn,ation  J 
.ot  a    eharaeter    e.    K,d    to    n.ssionar. 
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CHAPTEK   II 

THE     SPREAD     OF     CHRISTIANITY     THROUGH 
DISCOVERY    AND    COLONISATION 

Within  a  few  years  of  one  another  Columbus 
<]iseoverecl    America    and    Vasco    da    Cama 
reached  India  by  sailing  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.     The  Pope  claimed  the  spiritual 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  world,  and  authorised 
the  conquest  of  new  lands  by  the  discoverers 
on   the  condition   that   wherever   they  went 
they  should    plant    the    Cross.      Priests   ac 
companied    the  voyages    of    the    great    dis- 
coverers, not  only  to  minister  to  the  members 
of  the  expedition,  but  :;o  establish  the  faith 
in  the  new  lands.     The  zeal  of  the  Spaniards 
for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  made  the 
expeditions  of  Columbus,  Pizarro,  and  Cortez 
for    the   discovery   and    colonisation   of    the 
.New   World   assume  almost   the  appearance 
of   a   Crusade.     They   did    not   shrink   from 
Violent  measures  if  gentle  measures  were  not 
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M  fl.c.,e„t    fo,.    eonversio,,.     The    .nissionaries 

«ho  aceon,pan,o<I  the  expeclitions  were  chiefly 

non,,n.ca„  friars,  n.any  of  them  hum,,-,  Z 

""■"'«' '"f"  "*°  "■"*"'  T-tly  and  zcn  !ously 
..'."Sst  the  natives,  and  tried  in  everv  Z 

'"  "'.'■"■  l'°""-  t°  ">itig"to  the  cruelty  „f  the 
Spanish  conquerors.  The  Spaniard  might  be 
eager  for  the  conversion  of  the  native,  but  he 

...  I  to  orce  h,m  to  work  on  the  hand  ol  which 
he  had  been  forcibly  deprived.     The  sufferin- ' 
of  the  natives.  tl,eir  death  by  thousands  und^r 
these  cruel  conditions,  stn-red  the  indignation 
of  the  nr,ss,o„aries.     Las  Casas,  an  eminent 
Don„n,can,  who  spent  his  whole  life  in  the 
-■v.ce  of  .he  South  An.encan  Ind.ans.   bv 
h.s  remonstrances  and  representations  at  the 
Spanish  Court  succeeded   in  having  it   „™ 
nounced  illegal  to  make  slaves  of  the  Indians" 
w,th  the  exception  of  those  taken  captive  ii 
an  unr,gh  eous  war.     He  spared  no  pam     o 
.mprove  then,  condition,   crossing  the  ocean 
welve  t,mes  and  travelling  to  e^erv  paTt  of 
the   newly.d,seovered   countries,  opposin.  h 
season  and  out  of  seacn,,   tu^  ^ 

crueltv   of    ri.      I  ^  rapacity  and 

ciuelty    of    the    Spanrsh    colonists.     But    to 
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spare  his  Indian  converts  he  was  wiUing  to 
sanction  the  plan  of  importing  negroes  from 
Africa  to  hi  hour  in  the  West  Indies.  Later, 
he  learned  to  deplore  the  mistaken  judgment 
by  which  he  had  helped  to  introduce  the 
horrors  of  the  slave  trade.  The  Roman 
Church,  whilst  jealous  for  the  conversion  of 
tlie  heathen,  saw  no  reason  to  object  to  the 
capture  and  sale  of  the  African  negroes,  and 
their  transport  under  horrible  conditions  to 
the  lands  where  their  labour  was  needed.  A 
bull  of  Pope  Martin  V  had  given  to  Portugal 
all  the  land  the  Portuguese  could  conquer 
in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  they  brought  negro 
slaves  back  to  Portugal  from  Africa  on  the 
pretext  of  converting  them.  Later,  another 
papal  bull  (1537)  sanctioned  the  opening  of  a 
slave  market  in  Lisbon,  where  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  negroes  were  sold  annually  for 
trans|x»rtation  to  the  West  Indies.  About 
the  same  time,  Sir  John  Hawkins  carried  off 
negroes  as  slaves  from  the  West  African 
coast,  and  the  English  slave  trade  began. 

Though  men  might  seek  to  excuse  their 
treatment  of  the  natives  by  a  profession  of 
their  desire  for  their  conversion,  it  is  clear 
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o7„„„  had      V".°  '"'''  "^  *^  brotherhood 
Of  man  had  yet  dawned.     It  was  the  Uhr, 

all  Hi;!  T""^^"''  ''^^■^  '-™  i» 

->"  ages.     Ihey  taught  the  natives  to  till  ti 

tnem.     The  people  loved  the  services  of  fh 

iTr'r"'"'''  ''-  "-  «h:  mini    e  ed 
to  them.     But  on  all  sides  the  work  of  the 

crueif .  of  the  Spaniards.  Under  the 
hard  rule  of  then-  new  masters  the  "t.l 
penshed  by  thousands,  till  .t  seemed  L  f  hev 
would  entirely  disanneir      Tn        7  ^ 

fK^^  *  ,     "^^^^ppear.     in  order  to  save 

them  from  their  miserable  fate    th.   t 
obtained   permission   t.        1  '^^''"^'^ 

ments  of  T.      t  ^  ""^^^  'P'^'^^  -settle- 

cojonists.     The  most  notable  of  these  wis  i„ 
Paraguay,   in  the  eentre  of  South    IJe  11 
;;v^.ere    ,610,  two  Jesuit  fathers  setUed     Uh 
2  native  fanuhes.     At  first   they  suff^^d 
Iron,  the  frequent  raids  of  the  colonists  wl 
cam    t       „^,„„,^^.^^     «-tHe1r> 
grew    and   prospered.     The   Jesuits   were 


as 
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keen  in  their  hunt  for  souls  as  the  colonists 
m  their  hunt   for  slaves.     They  studied  the 
Jiature  of  the  people  whom  they  wished  to 
convert,  and  learnt  how  to  attract  them  and 
■A-in  their  confidence.     The  settlements  were 
governed  by  the  Fathers  like  a  great  family; 
every  one  worked  for  the  good  of  the  whole  ,' 
there  was  no  private  property;    industries  of 
all  kinds  were  practised ;    there  were  beauti- 
ful  gardens,    and    immense  herds   of   cattle. 
Admirably    cared    for    m    every    way,     the 
natives  were,  however,  treated  like  children, 
they  could  not  grow  up  into  free  men,  their 
powers    of    initiative  were  never  developed, 
and  so  in  the  end  these  settlements  proved  a 
hindrance    rather    than    a   help  to    the    true 
progress  of  the  country. 

The  Jesuits  stand  pre-eminent  amongst  all 
the  religious  orders  for  their  missionary  work. 
Francisco  Xavier,  one  of  the  first  associates 
with  Ignatius  Loyola  in  founding  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  a  gifted  young  man  of  noble 
family  in  the  far  south  of  France,  was  the 
first  of  their  long  list  of  heroic  missionaries. 
Eloquent,  impetuous,  devoted,  with  all  the 
charm  and  vivacity  of  a  southerner,  he  com- 
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bmcd  a  rare  amount  of  common  sense  vvitli 
absolute  self-sacrifice.    He  said  :  '^  I  fear  God 
and  notliin^T  else  in  the  world ;  "  and  his  life 
showed  the  truth  of  his  words.     The  Kinj?  of 
Portugal  sent  him  (1541)  with  the  Portuguese 
fleet  to  Goa,  the  chief  Portuguese  settlement 
in  India,  and  pope  and  king  alike  supplied  him 
with  full  authority  to  supevise  the  work  of 
the  Church  there.     At  Goa  he  found  already 
established  a  fine  cathedral,  a  seminary  for 
training  native  priests,  and  a  large  Frandscan 
convent.     He  was  eager  to  go  on  from  Goa 
to  save  the  perishing   souls   of  the  heathen, 
and  soon  set  out  to  visit  the  villages  of   the 
pearl  fishers  on  the  coast  near  Cape  Comorin, 
where  he  spent  three  years.     He  did  not  give 
himself    time    to    learn    their    language,  Ibut 
worked   through    interpreters.     hFs   methods 
were  very  simple.     On  arriving  at  a  village 
lie  rang  a  bell  to  gather  the  villagers  around 
him.     Then  he  recited   to  them  the   Creed, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ave  Maria,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments  in  Tamil.     On  Sundays 
they  were  assembled   together   to  recite  the 
Creed  with  him,   and  he   baptized  all   those 
who  were  v  illing;  going  on  till  fatigue  made 
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^  it  impossible  for  him  to  lift  his  arms,  and  his 
exhausted  voice  could  not  utter  the  words  of 
blessing.  Sometimes  he  was  even  without 
an  interj)reter,  but  he  wrote  :  "  I  am  not  with- 
out work,  for  I  want  no  interpreter  to  baptize 
infants  just  born,  nor  to  relieve  the  famished 
and  naked  who  come  in  my  way."  He  says 
himself  that  in  one  month  he  baptised  10,000 
converts.  The  whole  villaf^es  who  came 
over  in  this  way  to  a  nominal  Christianity 
were  organised  into  parishes  with  native 
priests.  Xavier's  impatient  soul  longed  to 
see  quick  results,  but  though  he  could 
baptize  and  organise,  longer  and  more  patient 
work  was  needed  to  make  these  poor  fisher- 
folk  into  understanding  Christians.  Xavier's 
energy  was  untiring.  He  never  spared  himself, 
and  endured  without  a  murmur  the  severest 
privptions  on  his  repeated  journeys.  From 
Southern  India  he  went  on  to  visit  the  islands 
of  the  Chinese  Archipelago,  ard  even  got  as 
far  as  Japan.  He  was  above  all  ambitious 
to  enter  China  itself,  and  in  an  attempt  to  do 
so,  died  in  an  island  off  Canton  (1552). 

The  difficulties  attending  mass  conversions 
soon  became  obvious  to  the  Jesuits,  and  one 
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of  their  number,  Robert  de  Nobili,  an  Italian 
«■•    1006),   determined   to    proceed   by  otii'er 
methods    and  to   begin  at  the  to,,  and  ge 
hold  of  the  Brahmins  themselves.     L  adopted 
the,r  dress  and  their  habits,  living  for  a  vear 

-  a  grass  hut  on  herbs  and  ,va,:r.     L/th! 

ay  he  aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  Brahmins 
a»cl  they  ea„,  t„  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^^  , 

so  that  he  was  able  to  studv  their  refc 

them.    He  wrapt  his  teaching  in  the  vdl  of 

>».V;tory  so  attractive  to   the"  Hindu    mh„f 

and  wrote  books  in  Tamil  in  which  he  Ht 

on   he  fundamental  hkcness  between  Christian 

and  Hmdu  beliefs.     He  did  not  attcr^n     o 

mterfere  with  caste,  and  tolerated  the  pTa'e  i  : 

t  f  "y  «■"*■  "tcs  by  his  converts,     pfn'  Jy 

eha  :r  :"  '*"''™'  "-<^  "-^"en  in  Indi  n' 

deslnd  d         "'T    *"*    ""    "^^^""'    -- 
descended  from  the  god  Bran>a.      However 

blameworthy   this  resort   to  deception   as   a 

loundafon  for  his  authority  may'appea:  t' 

"s,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  zeal  with 

-h>ch  he  and  his  con>panions  and  succes  or 

Sr'traV'^  ""•""*'"«'  '•^'^  I-'' 
ihey  famed   up  a  native  priesthood;    the 
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districts  under  Portuguese  rule  were  organised 
into  parishes,  and  many  churches  were  built. 
The  acceptance  of  the  caste  basis  of  society 
Icd  them  ultimately  into  many  difficulties, 
and  brought  about  l)itter  disputes  between 
the  Jesuits  and  other  religious  orders. 

A   little   before  Xobili   began  his   work   in 
India,  another  Italian  Jesuit,   Father  Ricci. 
had    penetrated    with    two    companions    into 
China.     A  young  man  of  twenty-seven  when 
he    started    on    his    great    enterprise    (1578), 
liicci  set  himself  to  study  the  character  of 
the  Chinese  that  he  might  know  how  to  win 
theu-  attention.     He  soon  perceived  that  it 
was    useless    to    attempt    to    overcome    the 
prejudice    against   Christianity,    arising   from 
the    Chinese    attitude    of    intellectual    scorn 
towards  all  foreigners,  unless  he  could  first 
convince  them  of  the  superiority  of  Western 
learning.     He    approached    them,    therefore, 
as  a  man  of  learning  rather  than  as  a  religious 
teacher,    adopted   the   dress   of   the   Chinese 
literati,  mastered  their  language  so  perfectly 
that    he    could    not    only    discuss    political 
questions    with   learned    Chinese,    but   could 
write    treatises     which     were    admired     by 
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them  for  their  literary  qualities.     E.s|>eeially 
he    nnpressecl     the.n     by    his     mathematical 
and  astronomieal  knowled<re.     He  translated 
huchd  into  Chinese,  and  made  a  map  of  the 
^vor  d  by  Avhieh  to  correet  some  of  the  errors 
of  the,r  ideas  about  seooraphN-.     Welcomed  at 
last  at  the  court  at  Pckin,  he  won  the  Emperor's 
eonlidence  l)y  his  presents  of  a  clock,  a  repeat- 
mff  watch  and  some  sacred  i.aintinir.s.     The 
Bmperor  and  the  learned  Chinese  now  treated 
Kicc,  and  his  companions  with  great  favour 
and  once  the  ground  was  prepared,  he  used 
every    opportunity    to    introduce    Christian 
teaching.   Many  converts  were  made,  churches 
were  built  even  at  the  capital  itself.     Ricci 
constantly  in.plored   that   more  men   should 
be  sent  him  from  Europe  to  help  in  his  great 
work.     He  laboured  in  China  himself  till  his 
death  (1010),  and  other  Jesuits  took  up  the 
v.ork  that  he   had    begun.      Here  in  China 
too,  concessions  were  made   to   native   ideas' 
by  allowing  the  converts  to  keep  up  the  cus- 
tom of  ancestor  worship,  connecting  it  with 
the  worship  of  the  saints  that  prevailed  in 
the  Roman  Church.     This  and  other  coL-^es- 
sions  ied  later  to  dissensions  with  Dominican 
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missionaries,  who  invoked  the  interference 
of  the  Pope,  and  these  dissensions  destroyed 
the  early  })rosperity  of  the  mission.  The 
work  was  also  ))eriodically  interrupted  hy 
persecutions  which  compelled  the  temporary 
retirement  of  the  missionaries. 

In  Japan  also,  the  Jesuits  and  Franciscans 
worked  with  success  and  made  many  converts. 
It  seemed  as  if  Japan  were  about  to  become 
a  Christian   land,  for  within  a  century  there 
were  said  to  be  a  million  converts.     Then  in 
the   early  seventeenth    century  a  chanifc   of 
rulers  led  to  a  terrible  persecution,  in  which 
the  Japanese  were  encouraged  by  the  Dutch 
traders,    who  resented  bitterly   the  influence 
of     the     Jesuits.     Thousands     of     Japanese 
Christians   went   bravely   to  meet   a   terrible 
death,  and  the   bright    hopes  of  a    Japanese 
C  hurch  were  crushed.     For  many  generations 
Japan  was  a   sealed  country,   closed  to  the 
outer    world.     When,    more   tlian    200    years 
afterwards,  Christian  missionaries  were  again 
tolerated    in   Japan,    there   were   still    found 
some  who  practised  secretly  the  Christian  rites, 
which  had  been  kept  alive  all  these  long  years 
V  y  those  who  hardly  knew  what  they  meant. 
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I^qual  ,n  devotion  to  the  Jesuit  missionarie. 
in  China  and  Ja,,an  were  the  French  niissiori- 
anes  who  laboured  in  Further  India  in  the 
k.n.<Ionisof  Siani,  Tonquin  and  Coehin  China 
J  he>-  were  sent  ..ut  hy  a  Soeietv-  for  Foreign 
Missions  founded  in   Paris  in   1050.     In  the 
work  of  this  society  and  in  the  motives   that 
inspired  its  supporters,  we  see  a  curious  mixture 
ot  genuine  religious  zeal  with  a  desire  for  the 
aprandisement  of  France  and  the  extension 
of    her    trade.     The    missionaries    of    these 
tnnes    had    to  a   large    extent    to   win   their 
way  by  acting  either  as  political  agents  or  as 
traders    and  also  in  many  eases  to  support 
themselves  by  trade.     Their  voyages   to  the 
i^ast    had    to    be    accomplished    on    tradin-r 
vessels,     and     on    overland    journevs     thev 
travelled     with      trading     caravans!        This 
mixture    of    interests    led    to    international 
jealousies.     The    Portuguese,     who    claimed 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  th^  East    were 
constantly  putting  difficulties  in  the  wav  of 
the  missionaries  of    other  countries    as    well 
as  m  that  of  the  Jesuits. 

Two   men   were  the  real   founders   of   the 
Pans  Society,  Francois  Pallu  and  de  la  Motte 
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Lambert.     Rotli    bclon<rcd   to   legal    fuinilics. 
Pallu  from  chilcUiood  had  l,ccn  dedicated  to 
the  priesthood;    de  la  Mottc  Lambert,  a  rich 
and  independent  man,  was  a  magistrate  when 
he  decided  lo  give  np  the  uorld  and  become 
a  priest.     To  both  after  a  while  the  missionary 
call    came   clear   and    strong.     De    la   .Alotte 
Lambert,  ])ertinaeious  and  zealous  in  anything 
he  undertook,  joined  Pallu  in  getting  the  Paris 
Society  established  and  securing  iW  its  objects 
the  approval   of  the   Pope.     Both  men  were 
ai>l)ointed   bishops   that   thev  might  superin- 
tend the  spread  of  the  Faith  by  the  Conrrre.ra- 
tion  of  the  Proi)aganda,  the  great  organi sat Fon 
in  Rome  which  since  its  foundation  in  1G22 
directed  all  the  missions  of  the  Church.     The 
Portuguese    considered    the    appointment    of 
these   two    bishops   as   an   interference    with 
their  ecclesiastical   jurisdiction   in   the  East; 
hence  it  was   im])ossible   for   the   bishops   to' 
travel  to  Tonquin  in  Portuguese  ships.     De  la 
Motte  Lambert  started  to  make  the  journey 
by  land.     The  directions  of  the  Propaganda 
were  that  he  should  go   by  Persia,  that  he 
should  dress  as  a  Turk  so  as  to  avoid  recogni- 
tion   that  he  should  be  careful   to  interfere 
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nowhere  with  pohlies,  and  slioukl  teueli  ui 

l)raeti.sc   ohechcrico    to    rulers.     Ho    travclh 

partly  by  sea,  in  hoats  so  wretehed  that  one 

his  eoinpanioiis  said  oi'  a    ca  pa^sa^'c  that  *'  i 

end)arlv  in  such  a  hoat  one  must  liave  miu 

the  sacrifice  of  one's  hie  and  have  given  one 

late  into  God's  hands";    partly  bv  land,  i 

company     svith    trade    caravans.     'where'v( 

he   came   across   sick   and    suffering    fellov 

travellers,  he  assisted  them  with  such  remedii 

a.s   he   knew.      At    Ispahan    and    Bagdad   h 

was  cheered  by  finding  Capucin  missions  a 

work,  and  in  most  of  the  ports  some  Christian 

were    discovered.     The    journey     took     tw 

years.     De  la  Motte  Lambert  never  returnee 

to  France.     He  spent  his  life  in  the  Cochii 

China  mission.     His  courteous  manners  helpe< 

to  gain  him  influence  with  the  native  rulers 

and  he  ever  showed  himself  fertile  ir>  expedi 

ents  and  undaunted  in  difficulties. 

Pallu,  equally  zealous  and  devoted,  was  th( 
statesman  of  the  Mission.  A  man  of  luminou< 
and  bold  intelligence,  he  was  full  of  clear  anc 
wide  views,  which  his  vigour  and  tact  enabled 
him  to  carry  into  effect.  When  he  realised 
the  impossibility  of  travelling  in  Portuguese 
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ships,    he    persuaded    the    Fiejieh    iiiiuistcr-> 
Miizariii  and  Colbert  to  help  him  to  found  ;i 
French  Fust  India    eonipany,  in    the    vessels 
(>['  wiiieh  the  missionaries  \verc  always  allowed 
live    passncres.     He    wislied    to    extend     the 
inlluenee    of    Franee    and    to    promote    the 
niterest  of  its  trade,  whilst  he  spread  the  Faitli 
m   the   Fasi.     Notaini,'  d:>.untcd   him;     when 
live  out  of  the  seven  missi.  uaries  he  took  with 
him  died  on  the  way,  he  wrote  :    •"  We  see  the 
hrid^re   heoun,   onl\    too  happy  if  our   bodies 
and  those  of  our  dear  brotiiers  may  serve  as 
piles  to  strengthen  it,  and  to  make  a  full  open 
way  for  brave  missionaries  to  gatlier  in  an 
ample  harvest  from  such  fertile  fields." 

His  first  object  was  to  establish  a  seminary 
to   train   native    priests.     Si  mi    was   then   a 
meeting-place  for  traders  from  all  pai'ts  of  the 
\vorld,   and  its  king   realised  the   advantage 
of    cultivating    friendly    relations    with    the 
French.     lie  was  prepared,  therefore,   to  be 
tolerant  to  Christians,  and  granted  the  mis- 
sionaries land  for  a  college  and  a  church.    The 
two  bisliops  drew  up  rules  full  of  wisdom  and 
insight  for  the  guidance  of  their  missionaries 
and  of  the  native  church.     It  was  in  Tonquin 
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that  they  displiiycd  nioht  activity.  One  priest 
alone  speaks  of  having,'  baptised  2000  natives 
in  two  years.  I'eriods  of  peaceful  progress 
v.ere  followed  by  years  of  savane  persecution, 
.n  which  both  converts  and  missionaries 
iufl'ered  unheard-of  to"!  ents  with  the  greatest 
heroism.  Louis  XI  V,  king  oi  France,  showed 
great  interest  in  ••'.'  mission..  He  saw  in 
it  a  way  of  increasing  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  France,  and  in  the  whole  work  of 
the  mission,  political  and  commercial  interests 
played  a  great  part,  side  by  side  with  the 
most  genuine  religious  devotion. 

The  native  princes  j)atronised  the  foreign 
teachers  when  they  thought  it  their  interest  to 
do  so,  and  some  even  visited  Paris  under  the 
care  of  the  missionaries.  Pallu  made  two 
journeys  back  to  France  in  the  interests  of 
the  mission,  and  laid  before  the  king  of  France 
his  plans  for  founding  trading  factories  in  all 
parts  of  Cochin  China.  On  his  journeys  he 
sought  opportunities  of  visiting  other  mission- 
aries and  discussing  their  methods  of  work 
with  tliem.  The  r,rate  of  the  trading  vessels 
in  which  he  travelled  lay  past  Cape  Verd  and 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  3Iadagascar, 
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whore  there  were  Dominican  missions,  and 
thence  to  Macao.  The  time  on  ship  was  spent 
in  study  and  devotion  and  in  ministering  to  the 
spiritual  and  physical  needs  of  the  sailors. 
Scurvy  was  then  a  terrible  scourge ;  sometimes 
the  whole  shi])  would  be  like  a  hospital,  but 
a  hospital  with  no  comforts  or  aids  for  the 
sick.  Then  the  missionaries  would  do  all  in 
their  jiower  for  the  sufferers.  At  Macao  they 
had  to  disguise  themselves  and  seek  means  to 
cross  undiscovered  in  native  boats  to  Cochin 
China  or  Canton,  a  voyage  which  often  took 
a  month. 

Pallu  on  one  of  his  journeys  was  captured 
by  a  Spanish  ship  and  carried  back  to  Spain 
as  a  prisoner.  He  used  the  opportunity  to 
visit  Rome  and  obtain  from  the  Pope  approval 
for  his  plans  for  the  organisation  of  the 
Church  in  the  Far  East.  He  brought  back 
with  him  to  the  East  a  band  of  new  mission- 
aries. His  great  desire  was  to  enter  China, 
and  this  he  at  last  achieved,  but  only  to  die 
there.  His  last  words  are  a  revelation  of  the 
nature  of  the  man.  He  bade  his  c  ^anions 
remember  that  so  long  as  love  reigned  in  the 
mission  all  would  go  well,  ard  then  he  recom- 
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mended   the  mission  to  France,  pointing  out 
the  new  alliances  that  might  he  made  and  the 
great  commercial  openings  that  were  possible 
He  left  behii  J  him,  as  the  result  of  his  un- 
t.rmg  labours,  the  beginnings  of  a  poAverfui 
ecclesiastical  organisation;  there  were  semin- 
aries for  the  training  of  priests,  convents  to 
serve  as  a  refuge  for  the  women  and  girls  who 
were    in    danger    of    being   forced    to    marrv 
heathens ;    in   tlie  villages  there  were   placed 
elders  or  catechists  to  gather  the  Christiars 
together  for  worship  in  the  absence  of  the 
priests,  who  came  at  stated  intervals  to  dis- 
pense the  sacraments.     Pallu's  greatest  con- 
tribution  to   the   work   of   missions   was   his 
insistence  on  the  necessity  of  training  up  a 
native  clergy,  which  was  ever  his  first  care  in 
all  his  plans. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  all  the  manifold 
missions  of  the  religious  orders  in  the  East   or 
to  tell  the  tale  of  their  martyrs  and  confessors 
of    their    deeds    of    heroism    and    endurance! 
The  sufferings  and  tortures  that  many  of  them 
endured  are  incredible.     We  read  of  men  first 
exposed  naked  to  the  bite  of  mosquitoes  and 
then  tied  up  in  sacks  and  thrown  into  the 
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river;  of  fingers  cmshcd  between  planks, 
llesh  torn  out  by  hot  pineers,  till  the  sufferers, 
giving  thanks  to  God  all  the  time,  fainted  with 
ngony.  One  priest,  Gleyo,  after  many  tortures 
and  scourgings,  was  cast  into  a  fetid  prison 
where  he  lived  for  eight  years  and  then 
escaped.  His  bishop  could  hardly  recognise 
the  man,  with  the  face  of  a  corpse,  trembling 
hands  and  dying  voice,  who  appeared  before 
h  n.  He  was  only  one  amongst  many,  and 
the  heroism  of  the  missionaries  was  equalled 
by  the  heroism  of  their  converts.  Persecuted 
and  driven  out  of  China  and  Tonquin,  the 
one  desire  of  the  missionaries  was  to  find  a 
way  to  return,  to  live  in  hiding  under  the 
most  wretched  conditions,  that  they  might 
at  least  keep  in  touch  with  their  converts. 
Their  courage  reaped  its  reward,  for  it  \vas 
in  lands  like  Tonquin,  where  the  persecution 
was  most  severe,  that  Christianity  took  the 
deepest  root.  But  in  the  light  of  their  great 
successes  and  the  wonderful  promise  of  their 
missions,  which  made  it  appear  as  if  the  whole 
v'f  the  East  would  speedily  become  Christian, 
we  are  forced  to  ask  what  was  the  reason  of 
the  failure  of  this  promise. 


*"  MISSIOXS 

Many  thing,  ,„„,  to  have  contril.uted  to 
lh.s.  lol,t,cal  motives,  the  love  of  power 
and  .niluence,  constantly  mingled  with  re- 
V.OUS  zeal.     The  missionary,  absolutely  self- 

S'T  T  "■'  r  ''""•  ''■■*' ""-  -'^y  to 

ush    trade    and    eommereial    interests    for 
the  Rood  of  his   country,   or   even   for  the 
enr,ehment  of  his    Order  or  the  support  of 
''"  '"'^•"™-     H-^  --nt  too  far  in  tryin.  to 
aeeon™odate  the  Christian  Faith  to  the  i"deas 
:'""  »"f  f  "ions  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
he  worked.     Though  wisely  eager  to  train  up 
a  nat,ve  pr.esthood,  he  took  httle  pains  to 
make  Ins  converts  independent  of  his  rule 
J  here  was  no  attempt  to  Imild  up  national 
churches;   the  Bible   was  not   given   to  the 
people,   only    such    clen.ents    of   tl^l    F.  1 1 

dLTrth  '"""'■'  ^°°'  '"'  "'^'"•-    ■"  every 
<letad    the    supremacy    of    Kome    and    the 

.''utiumty  of  the  Pope  were  asserted.     Yet 

though  all  the  missionaries  owed  the  same 

obed,enee  to  Rome,  their  work  was  constantly 

.hsturbed,  not  only  by  the  aggressive  assertion 

of  thor  nghts   by  the  Portuguese,   but    by 

,eaous,es    and    antagonisms     between     the 

'hfferent  religious  orders.     These  eame  to  a 
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climax  -when  complaints  against  the  Jesuits 
were  made  to  Rome  on  account  of  the  tolf 
lion  of  heathen  rites  authorised  l)y  Ricci  and 
Xohili.  A  legate  was  sent  from  Rome  to 
China  to  investigate  the  matter  (1701).  The 
legate,  who  was  opposed  at  every  step  of  his 
proceedings  by  the  Jesuits,  died  after  great 
sufferings,  a  prisoner  at  Macao,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  Jesuits  in  this  matter  showed  the 
autocratic  nature  of  their  pretensions.  They 
had  indeed  grown  so  powerful,  that,  founded 
to  aid  the  power  of  the  Pope,  it  seemed  as  if 
they  had  taken  to  themselves  the  rule  of  the 
Church.  Their  arrogance  raised  up  enemies 
to  their  Order  in  every  country  and  at  last 
led  to  their  suppression  by  the  Pope  (1773). 
This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  missions.  At 
the  same  time  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
France  disturbed  the  work  of  the  Paris  Society, 
which  provided  and  trained  priests  for  many 
of  the  missions,  and  for  some  years  no  new 
missionaries  could  be  sent  out.  But  the 
organisation  of  the  East  into  vicariates, 
dioceses  and  parishes,  remained  a  framework 
into  which  the  work  could  afterwards  be 
again   fitted. 
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The  history  of  the  Roman  missions  in  the 
seventeenth  anil  eiffhteenth  centuries  is  full 
of  instruction  for  alter  times.  The  attempt 
to  adapt  the  Christian  faith  to  the  religious 
ideas  of  the  peoples  was  only  a  perversion  of 
the  truth  now  freneraily  recognised,  that  there 
are  great  common  ideas  at  the  basis  of  all 
religions  upon  which  the  Christian  teaching 
can  be  built.  The  value  attached  to  the 
formation  of  a  native  ministry  was  a  beginning 
of  the  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
great  aim  of  all  ^vise  mission  work  to  build  up 
an  independent  native  Church.  The  attention 
given  to  the  organisation  of  the  Church  showed 
that  statesmanlike  method  of  facing  the  whole 
situation,  which  will  alone  prevent  wasted  and 
disproportionate  effort.  But  most  of  all  is 
to  be  learnt  from  the  lives  of  individual 
missionaries,  from  their  courage  and  their 
single-minded  devotion,  from  their  o-^w  en- 
durance of  suffering,  and  from  the  spirit  with 
which  they  inspired  their  converts,  so  that 
they  gladly  laid  down  their  lives  by  hundreds 
in  persecutions  as  cruel  and  bloody  as  any 
suffered  in  the  worst  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire.      The    life    of    many   of    the   Jesuit 
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missionaries,  their  sufferings,  their  labcmrs, 
can  be  studiea  in  the  remarkable  letters  ^vh.eh 
they  sent  home  from  their  lifelong  exile,  and 
uhieh  reveal  clearly  what  manner  of  men  they 

""  On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  in  North 
America,    the   courage   and    devotion  of   the 
Jesuits    was    equally    shown.     Here,  m    the 
frozen  lands  of  Canada,  they  laboured  amongst 
the    American    Indians.     These    tribes    were 
livincT  in  a  state  of  complete  barbarism,  con- 
stantlv  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  engaged  m 
desperate  feuds  with  one  another,  a  prey  to 
superstitious  terrors,  which  were   fed  by  the 
sorcerers  as  a  means  of  increasing  their  power. 
Thev  were  by  no  means  friendly  in  their  recep- 
tion of  the  Black  Fathers,  as  the  Jesuits  were 
called,  who  came  to   sacrifice  their   lives   m 
brincring  them  the  knowledge  of  the  true  faith. 
The  Jesuits  who  gave  themselves  to  the  foreign 
missions  were  amongst  the  most  devoted  and 
zealous  members  of  the  Order.     For  the  most 
part  men  of  gentle  birth,  cultured  and  highly 
educated,  they  offered  themselves  gladly  for  a 
life  of  desperate  hardship.    No  tales  of  heroism 
can  surpass  the  unflinching  devotion  of  their 
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lives  amongst  the  Indians  in  Canada.     They 
followed  the  tribes  to  their  winter  quarters, 
living    amonast    them    in    their    filthy    huts, 
sliaring  their   bitter   privations,  only  to  meet 
with  revilings  and  insults,  sometimes  driven 
half-starved    and    frozen    from    every    door, 
struck  and  spat  upon,  their  lives  in  danger  at 
every  moment,  and  only  saved  because  the 
Indians  feared  the  vengeance  of  the  French 
at  Quebec.     In  sucli  a  life  their  religion  was 
their  one  support;    comforted  and  sustained 
by  heavenly  visions,  they  did  not  shrink  from 
their  task,  but  Avere  ever  eager  to  press  on 
into  new  ventures.     Even  the  most  atrocious 
torments  could  not  stop  their  zeal.      One  of 
them,    Bressani,    fell   into   the   hands   of  the 
Iroquois,   the  most   savage  of    the   Indians; 
after  beating  him  till  he  was  streaming  with 
blood,  they  stript  him  naked  and,  as  he  stood 
shivering  in  the  bitter  cuJd,  they  forced  him 
to    sing    for    their    amusement.     Then    the 
children    were   turned    on   to    torment    him, 
summoned  by  the  chief  "  to  come  and  caress  " 
him,  by  thrusting  sharp  sticks  into  his  flesh 
and  burning  him  with  hot  coals.     This  was 
repeated  for  several  evenings;  later  he  was 
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hung  up  by  his  leet  with  chains,  and  dogs  \vcre 
turned    on    to    lacerate    him.     Somehow    he 
^ul•vived.     "  J  could  not  have  believed,"  he 
wrote,   "  that  a  man  was  so  hard  to  kill." 
Kvery  day  he  expected  his  death,  but  in  the 
end,  in  his  pitiably  mangled  condition  he  was 
offered  for  sale  to  the  traders  at  a  Dutch  fort. 
They  generously  gave  a  large  sum  for  him, 
tended  him  and  sent  him  back  to   France. 
Maimed  and  disfigured  as  he  was,  as  soon  as 
he  was  able  he  returned  to  his  work  amongst 
the  Indians,  ready  once  more  to  face  hardships 
and  torments. 

By  every  means  the  Jesuits  sought  oppor- 
tunity to  baptize  the  Indians,  whether  warriors 
dying  in  battle,  prisoners  bound  to  the  stake, 
or  men  and  women  on  their  death-beds.    They 
baptized  infants  by  stealth  on  pretence  of  giving 
them  sweetened  water  to  drink.     Their  work 
was  most  succe::sful  amongst  the  Hurons,  and 
here  they  established  a  large  mission  (1649) 
and  built  a  church  which  w^as  the  wonder  of  the 
Indians.     They  made  many  converts,  and  by 
their    excellent    management    brought    com- 
parative prosperity  to  the  settlement,  through 
crrowina  maize  and  storing  the  food  gainc  '  by 
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liuiitinti-  and  fi^hinj;,  so  that  ia  I  lie  winter 
hundreds  of  sliirvini;-  Indians  would  «;at!ier 
round  them  to  he  led.  All  this  was  destroyed 
l>y  a  savaye  attaek  of  the  Irocpiois,  who 
seized  and  tortured  to  death  with  the  most 
revolting'  erueities  two  of  the  Jesuits.  One  of 
Ihe-c,  lireheuF.  the  founder  of  the  mission,  a 
man  of  noble  birth  and  heroie  nature,  survivetl 
for  nearly  seventeen  hours  of  torture  without 
llinehiiio',  so  that  ''  his  death  was  the  astonish- 
ment of  his  murderers."  It  was  said  that  at 
times  he  seemed  beside  himself  with  aaonv, 
and  tlien  with  a  mighty  effort  he  lifted  up  his 
hands  and  offered  his  sufferings  to  heaven  as 
a  sacrihce. 

It  was  the  Iroquois,  the  most  feroeious  of 
the  Indians,  who  finally  mined  the  hopes  of 
the  Jesuit  mission,  and  with  it  the  prospeet 
of  making  New  Franee,  the  land  of  so  many 
liopes  and  dreams,  fostered  by  the  andiition 
of  Kichelieu,  and  inspired  by  the  zeal  of  the 
Jesuits,  a  state  strong,  united,  and  prosperous, 
and  able  to  resist  the  English  colonists,  who 
were  still  but  few  and  weak,  living  along  the 
shores  (^f  the  New  World. 


CUAPTEU    III 
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Iliae-UMATION     AND     THl.     BEGINNING     C-f 
I'KOTIISTANT    MISSIONS 


TiiK  religious  stir  of  the  countcr-reforniatioii 
had  kindled  in  the  Roman  Catliolic  Church  a 
new  zeal  lor  missions.     But  the  reformation 
Miosement  in  Europe  brought  with  it  no  sense 
of  obligation  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  non- 
Christian    nations  ;    indeed,  the    leading    re- 
formers were  even  distinctly  opposed  to  foreign 
missions.     They  stated  that  the  conunand  to 
go  and  teach  ail  nations  had  been  carried  out 
by  the  Apostles,  and  was  no  longer  incumbent 
upon  them.     The  only   voice  raised  on   the 
other  side  was    that  of  Erasmus,  who  in  a 
treatise  on  the  Art  of  Preaching  speaks  most 
eloquently  of  the  call  to  mission  work.     After 
describing  the  countries  of  the  world  to  which 
the    Gospel    had    never    reached,    he    says: 
"  There  are  surely  in  these  vast  tracts  bar- 
barous and  simple  tribes  who  would  easily 
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be  attracted  to  Christ  if  we  scut  men  ...nonj? 
them  to  sow  the  <rood  seed."     He  -oes  on  to 
speak  of  the  causes  which  kept  men  from  tliis 
task:  want  of  faith,  fear  of  dilHeulties,  liard- 
.^hips,  and  death,  and  eonchides  with  an  ur^ant 
pica    to   njcn   to   address    themselves    '' witli 
fearless  minds  to  this  ^rlorious  task."     "It  is 
hard  work  I  call  you  to,"  he  writes,  "  hut  it  is 
the  noblest  antl  hi^rhest  of  all.     \Vould  that 
Cod  had  accounted  me  worthy  to  die  in  such 
a  holy  work.  ...  No  one  is  lit  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen  who  has  not  matle  his 
mind  superior  to  riches  or  pleasure,  aye,  even 
to  life  and  death  itself." 

The  words   of   Erasmus   met  with   no   re- 
sponse amongst  the  refoimers.     The  few  who 
here  and  there  tried   to  rouse  any  sense  of 
responsibility   for   the    work  of   the   conver- 
sion    of    the    world,    met  with    the   bitterest 
hostility   from   the  orthodox   party  in   Ger- 
many.   Amongst  the  seafaring  and  colonising 
nations  there  was  not  wanting  a  conviction 
that  the  explorers  must  carry  the  Gospel  with 
them.     Instructions  issued   to  navigators   in 
the   name   of    Edward    VI   state    tliat   "the 
sowing    of    Christianity    nmst    be    the    chief 
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ntncst  of  such  as  shall  make  any  attempt  at 
forci^rn  discovery,  or  else  what  is  huildcd  <>„ 
other  foundations  shall  never  obtain  happy 
>uccess  or  continuance."     Sir  Walter  Italei.rh 
was  anxious  foi   tlic  introduction  of   Christi- 
■'"■fy   into  his   proposed   colony  of   Vir^rinin 
^"Hi  noi)  given  by  him  for  the  propagation' 
oi    tlie   Christian   religion  in  that   colony,   is 
the  first  recorded  missionary  subscription  in 
England.     The  Dutch,  tlie  greatest  colonisin.. 
power  of  that  day,  sent  out  clergy  to  the  Kast 
Indies  who  were  not  only  to  minister  to  their 
colonists,  but  to  be  missionaries  to  the  natives 
ilic  heathen  yielded  to  the  pressure  put  upon 
them  by  their  newnilers  and  were  baptized  in 
masses  without  any  instruction,  the  preacher 
f>eing  paid  for  each  man  ba])tized. 

\\hen  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  settled  in  North 
^Vmerica.  they  looked  upon  the  conversion  of 
the  Indians  as  their  duty.  One  of  the  earliest 
colonists,  a  minister,  John  Eliot  (1604-1600), 
I'V  his  devoted  labours,  earned  for  himself  the 
name  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians.  He 
Jtudied  their  language  and  translated  the 
^  Bihle  into  it.  He  established  schools  and 
J  settlements  for  the  Indians,  where  thev  w.re 
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tauKht  industries  and   agriculture.     He  was 
,vise  and  tolerant  in  his  treatment  ol  them, 
and  gentle  with  the  ehildren.  tor  «hom  he 
always  carried  little  gifts  in  his  deep  pockets. 
The  Long  Parliament,  on  learning  of  his  worK, 
issued  (lfi*7)  a  manifesto  in  favour  of  missions, 
and  the  first  Knglish  Missionary  Society  was 
loundcd  in  1640  to  support  his  work.     Crom- 
well himself  made  a  comprehensive  scheme 
for  missions  and  for  the  training  of  mission- 
aries, but  died  before  he  could  carry  it  into 
execution.     Individuals    felt   the   missionary 
call,  but  it  was  not  till  the  gi-eat  spiritual 
awakening  of  the  Pietist  movement  m  Ger- 
many, in  the  early  eighteenth  century,  that 
Protestantism    was    roused    to    a    sense    of 
responsibility  for  the  condition  of  the  heathen 
peoples.     Slowly  the  influence  of  the  Pietists, 
men  inspired  with  zeal  for  mission  work  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  made  itself  felt,  m  spite 
ol  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  orthodox  party. 
In  1722,  an  orthodox  preacher  went  so  tar  as 
to  conclude  a  sermon  in  which  he  had  demon- 
strated  that    missions    were    not    necessary, 
with  the  words  :  "  Formerly  it  certainly  was 
said  :  Go  out  into  all  the  world,  but  now  the 
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command    is:    Stay    there    where    God    has 

placed  you." 

Hy  degrees  the  influence  of  the  Pietists  Iwre 
fruit.     August  Hermann  Franke  (1663-1727), 
one  of  the  foremost  amongst  them,  set  him- 
self to  train  men  who  should  be  ready  to  go 
abroad  as  missionaries.     It  was  to  him  that 
Frederick  IV,  King  of  Denmark,  turned,  when 
he  was  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  needs  of  the 
Danish  Settlement  in  Southern  India,  by  the 
petition  of  a  Danish  woman,  whose  husband 
Imd  been  murdered  by  the  natives.     Franke 
sent  him  Zicgcubalg,  the  first  Protestant  mis- 
sionary to  work  in  India.    He  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty-six,  but,  before  his  death,  he  had 
made  355  converts,  founded  schools,  made  a 
Tamil  dictionary  and  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  part  of  the  old  into  Tamil.    He  was 
followed,   some  forty  years  later  (1749),   by 
another  Dane,  Christian  Schwartz,  who  gained 
great  influence  over  the  famous  Hyder  Ah, 
Rajah  of  Mysore,  and  spent  nearly  fifty  years 
labouring  amongst  the  Indians  without  ever 
returning  to  Europe.     These  early  Protestant 
missionaries  made  the  same  mistake  as  the 
Jesuits   through    their    too    great    eagerness 
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They  were  far  too  quick  to  baptize  their  con- 
verts and  too  ready  to  tolerate  caste  and  other 
Indian  customs.  After  Schwartz's  death, 
many  thousands  of  those  whom  he  had 
converted  and  baptized  fell  away  again. 

Count  Zinzendorf,  a  young  Austrian  noble- 
man, used  frequently  to  visit  Franke  and  to 
talk  with  the  missionaries  whom  he  met  at 
his  table.  From  his  boyhood  he  was  filled 
with  enthusiasm  for  missions  and  with  desire 
to  help  them.  The  way  to  do  so  came  in  an 
unexpected  manner.  A  band  of  fugitive 
Moravians,  who  had  fled  from  their  country 
because  of  religious  persecution,  begged  for 
shelter  on  his  estates.  By  his  permission,  these 
poor  persecuted  men  and  women  were  enabled 
to  build  up  a  settlement  which  they  called 
Herrenhut;  and  Zinzendorf  from  the  first, 
by  his  intercourse  with  them,  fired  them  with 
zeal  for  missions.  Two  men  were  sent  (1732) 
to  teach  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  of 
whose  wretched  condition  news  had  reached 
Herrenhut,  and  two  more  went  to  teach  the 
Eskimos  on  the  frozen  and  savage  coasts  of 
Greenland.  The  Moravian  Church,  which 
has  never  numbered  more  than  70,000  mem- 
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beis,  holds  a  uniciue  place.  It  has  from  the 
first  been  a  truly  missionary  Church,  every 
member  feeling  the  compelling  obligation  to 
further  the  cause  of  missions.  It  has  sent 
out  2000  missionaries,  and,  in  its  first  twenty 
years  of  activity,  started  more  missions  than 
the  whole  of  Protestantism  had  done  in  two 
centuries.  At  the  present  day  one  out  of 
every  sixty  of  its  full  members  is  a  missionary. 
Zinzendorf's  restless  energy  led  him  to 
start  too  many  missions  at  once.  Moravian 
brethren  and  sisters  were  sent  to  every  part 
of  the  world,  to  the  most  desolate  and 
barbarous  lands.  They  were  simple  and 
resolute  men,  often  quite  ignorant  and  un- 
learned, but  expecting  no  reward  and  living 
amongst  their  people  by  the  work  of  their  own 
hands.  They  feared  no  hardship,  and  went 
with  cheerful  courage  alike  to  the  tropical 
forests  of  South  America  and  to  the  ice-bound 
coasts  of  Greenland  and  Labrador.  John 
Beck  laboured  in  Greenland  (1735)  for  five 
years,  often  on  the  verge  of  starvation, 
amongst  an  inhospitable  people,  without 
producing  any  result  on  their  dull  natures, 
till  one  day,   as  he  was  preaching,   a  man, 
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hearing  the  tale  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus, 
was  at  last  touched  and  cried  out  with  quiver- 
ing voice :  "  How  was  that,  tell  me  once  again, 
I  too  would  be  saved."  He  was  the  first 
fruit  of  the  mission.  There  was  no  organisa- 
tion in  the  ^Moravian  churches,  and  they  made 
no  attempt  to  train  a  native  pastorate,  they 
laboured  for  the  conversion  of  individual 
souls.  It  was  this  want  of  any  statesmanlike 
view  of  the  missionary  problem  as  a  whole, 
which  made  the  first  efforts  of  the  Pietist 
missions  produce  results  small  in  comparison 
to  the  greatness  of  their  devotion.  The  wave 
of  rationalism  which  hwept  over  Europe  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
still  further  hindered  the  growth  of  interest  in 
missions. 

In  England  there  continued  to  be  some 
recognition  of  the  duty  to  spread  the  Christian 
Faith  in  the  new  colonies  in  America.  A 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  Dr. 
Bray,  was  the  chief  instigator  of  more  active 
measures.  Moved  by  what  he  had  seen  of 
the  ignorance  of  the  clergy  at  home,  and  of 
the  far  greater  ignorance  of  the  few  clergy 
whom  he  found  ministering  in  Maryland,  he 
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induced  the  bishops  and  others  to  help  him  to 
found,  in  1698,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of   Christian   Knowledge,   to   provide   parish 
libraries  and  books  for  the  clergy;    and,  in 
1701,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,   to  organise  direct 
missionary   work   amongst   the   settlers   and 
native   inhabitants   of   the   new   plantations. 
The  eighteenth  century  was  not  a  time  of 
religious  zeal ;   the  imagination  of  the  Church 
was  not  fired  by  the  sense  of  its  great  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  growth  of  the  first  missionary 
society  was  slow.     A  few  earnest  men  laboured 
in    America,    but,    in    spite    of    some    feeble 
attempts,  the  Church  there  was  not  allowed 
to  grow  in  strength  and  independence  by  the 
appointment  of  bishops  of  its  own,  and  it 
remained  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop 
of  London  till  the  war  of  independence. 

All  the  early  trading  and  colonising  ventures 
of  the  English  were  alike  carried  on  at  first 
with  a  pretence  at  least  of  a  desire  for  the 
conversion  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they 
went.  The  East  India  Company  provided 
each  of  their  ships  and  their  forts  with  a 
chaolain,  and  some  of  these  did  what  mission 
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work  they  could  amongst  tlie  natives  in  their 
neighbourhood;      hut    the     first    Protestant 
missionaries  in  India  were  Lutherans,  Danes, 
Germans,  and  Swedes,  not  Enghsh,  wlio  were 
in  part  supported  by  the  funds  raised  by  the 
Knghsh  Church  Societies.     It  was  the  evan- 
gchcal    revival    that    at    last    aroused    real 
missionary  zeal  in  England,  and  led  some  men 
at  least  to  face  the  great  missionary  enterprise 
M'hich  must  be  the  concern  of  every  livina 
Church.    Unfortunately  the  call,  so  imperative 
on  a  great  colonising  nation  like  the  English 
was  not  heard  by  the  Church  of  England  as 
a  whole,  the  problem  was  not  faced  as  one 
great  question  that  was  the  concern  of  all. 
In  Germany,  in  the  early  eighteenth  century," 
the  call  had  been  heard  and  responded  to  by 
individuals,  and  on  that   account  the  work 
had  lacked  statesmanlike  direction  and  often 
failed  in  permanence.    In  England,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  individuals  led  to  the  formation  of 
missionary  societies,  and  it  is  through  societies 
that  the  Church  of  England  and  other  religious 
organisations  have  since  worked. 

The  English  pioneer  in  the  modern  mission- 
ary movement  was  William  Carey  (1761-18.34.). 
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a   poor   shoemaker,    who   became   a   Baptist 
minister  and,  by  constant  study,  learnt  Latin. 
Greek  and  Hebrew.     As  a  youiifj  minister  of 
twenty-five  he  ventured  to  ask  at  the  Baptist 
Conference  whether  the  command  given  to 
the  Apostles  to  go  and  teach  all  nations  was 
not  binding  on  us  also,  and  as  a  result  was 
called    "  a    miserable    enthusiast "    by    the 
president,    who    said    sternly  :     "  Sit    down, 
young  man ;    when  it  pleases  God  to  convert 
the  heathen,  He  will  do  it  without  your  help." 
Carey  was  not  daunted,   but  returned   with 
fresh  earnestness  to  his  studies.     Six  years 
later  he  preached  a  missionary  sermon  to  a 
gathering  of  ministers  at  Nottingham.     Its 
two  leading  thoughts  were:   "Expect  great 
things  from  God  " ;  "  Attempt  great  things  for 
God,"  and  the  sermon  so  moved  some  of  his 
hearers  that  twelve  ministers  conrblned  to  form 
a   Baptist   Missionary   Society,    contributing 
from  their  modest  resources  £13  2*.  6d.  for 
its  endowment.     A  year  later  Carey  himself 
sailed  for  India.     Never  was  a  mission  begun 
with  less  prospect  of  success,  and  yet  Carey 
proved   himself   not   only   a   pioneer    but    a 
leader  in  missionary  methods. 
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The   East   India   Company,    which,   at   its 
foundation,  had  professed  a  desire  to  spread 
the  Christian  rehgion,  now  held  different  ideas, 
and  considered  "  the  sending  out  of  mission- 
aries into  our  Eastern  possessions  to  be  the 
maddest,    most    extravagant,    most    costly, 
most  indefensible  project  which  has  ever  been 
suggested    by   a   moonstruck   fanatic.     Such 
a   scheme  is   pernicious,   imprudent,  useless, 
harmful,  dangerous,  profitless,  fantastic.     It 
strikes  against  all  reason  and  sound  policy,  it 
brings  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  possessions 
into  peril."     Carey  was  not  allowed  to  live 
in  Calcutta  and  had  to  settle  in  Serampore, 
under  the  Danish  flag.     One  of  his  principles 
was  that  a  missionary  must  maintain  himself 
by  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and  in  trying 
to  do  so  at  first,  he  and  his  family  were  brought 
to  the  brink  of  starvation.     Then  for  a  while, 
in  order  to  maintain  himself,  he  became  an 
indigo  manufacturer,  and  whilst  he  worked  at 
his  business  he  studied  Bengali  and  Sanscrit. 
Tliree  other  men  were  sent  out  to  join  him, 
and  the  four  missionaries,  with  their  families, 
settled  at  Serampore,   where  they  shared  a 
house,  living  a  sort  of  communitv  life.     The" 
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set  up  a  printing-press  and  schools,  and  sup- 
ported themselves  by  their  teaching.  They 
allowed  no  trading  for  private  gain,  all  that 
they  made  was  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 

mission. 

For  seven  years   Carey   laboured  without 
making  a  convert,  then  he  had  the  joy   of 
baptizing    a    Hindu  with  his  whole  family, 
and,   in   the   following  ten   years,   300   con- 
verts were  made.     His  converts  were  always 
taught    to    be    evangelists,    and    sent    out 
two    and    two    to    preach.      Meanwhile    his 
schools  were  constantly  enlarged,   and  new 
missions  were  started.     His  plan  was  to  set 
up   mission   stations   200   miles   apart,   each 
to  disseminate  literature  and  maintain  itself 
by   trading   or   otherwise.     He   persisted   in 
his  language  studies,  and  when  Lord  Wtllesley 
start,ed  his  college  for  the  young  servants  of 
the  Company  at  Fort  William,  he  appointed 
Carey  as  teacher  of  Bengali.     This  appoint- 
ment enabled  Carey  to  extend  his  influence 
to  Calcutta  and  to  earn  more  money  for  the 
mission.     Every  moment  that  he  could  spare 
Nvas    spent    on    translation.     When    he    had 
eoiiiplcted  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
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Bengali,  he  said  that  he  still  had  translation 
work  planned  for  twenty  years.     p>oni  the 
I)ressat  Serampore  there  issued,  in  all,  thirty- 
six  translations  of  the  Bible.     Four  of  these 
were  Carey's  own,  and  all  were  more  or  less 
su))erintcnded  by  him.     It  was  he  who  first 
made  Bengal  i  a  written  language,  and  thus 
he    was    the    father    of    all    modern    Bengali 
literature.     He    could    converse    lluently    in 
Sanskrit  with  the  Brahmins,  and  prepared  a 
grammar    and    began    a    dictionary    in    that 
language.     From    the    Serampore    i)ress    the 
first  newspai)er  in  any  oriental  language  was 
issued.     After  the  mission  had  founded  126 
native  schools,  Carey  proceeded  to  found  a 
college   at    Serampore,    where   the   students, 
besides  studying  their  own  literature,  might 
learn     English,     and    western     science.      A 
Danish  chatter  gave  the  college  the  right  to 
grant    degrees,    and    Europeans    as    well    as 
Indians  studied  there.     Carey  spent  forty-one 
years  in  Bengal  without  going  home,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three.     His  life  had  been 
marked   by  many   troubles.     His   wife,    who 
accompanied  him  to  India,   went  mad,  and 
during  all  the  early   years   of  struggle  and 
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privation  he  had  the  terrible  trial  of  the  com- 
panionship of  a  mad  woman.  He  refreshed 
himself  in  his  many  labours  by  his  study  of 
nature,  and  was  a  keen  naturalist  and  botanist. 
At  his  death  he  not  only  left  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  well  established,  but  many 
other  religious  bodies  had  been  hred  to  imita- 
tion by  the  example  of  his  work. 

In  1796,  at  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church    of    Scotland,    it   was   proposed   and 
seconded  that  "  to  spread  abroad  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Gospel  amongst  barbarous  and 
heathen  nations  seems  to  be  highly  prepos- 
terous .  .  .  whilst    there    remains    at    home 
a   single    individual    without   the    means    of 
religious  knowledge,  to  propagate  it  abroad 
would  be  improper  and  absurd."     But  a  new 
spirit  was  abroad.     Men  were  helped  by  the 
ideas  of  the  French  Revolution  to  begin  to 
feel  some  sense  of  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  new  interest  in  the 
heathen  world  was  aroused  by  the  geographical 
discoveries    of    Captain    Cook    and    others. 
Commerce  was  ever  making  the  world  better 
known,  and  the  means  of  communication  were 
blowly  improving.     Liberty  was  in  the  air. 
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and  the  belief  in  the  right  of  n.au  to  he  free 
helped  the  evan^reiical  party  in  their  agitation 
aguuist  the  slave  trade.     From  the  first,  the 
anti-slavery  movement  and  evangelical  mis- 
sions we-e  in  close  connexion,  and  attraetedthe 
siipjx^rt  of  the  same  i^eople.     lint  the  ollieial 
representatives  of  the  Anglican  Church  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  did  not  favour 
lorc.gn  missions.     They  regarded  tiiem  as  ex- 
travagant, foolish,  and  hoi)eless  undertakings 
bo  those  M-hose  hearts  had  been  awakened  to 
near  the  call  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the 
Cospcl  amongst  the  healhen  had  to  Ihid  their 
own  means  for  organising  the  work.     Mission- 
ary societies  were  founded  in  quick  succession 
by  the  different  religious  organisations;  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  the  greatest  of  all 
missionary  societies  in  the  extent  of  its  work 
and  the  vastness  of  its  resources,   in   179<j 
and  the  liible  Society,  ever  the  handmaid  of 
all  missions  in  its  great  Avork  of  the  translation 
and  dissemination  of  the  liible,  in  1804.     Bv 
its   means  the  Bible  has   been  translated  in 
whole  or  in  part   into  400  languages.     I'or 
the  work  of  translation,  a  great  number  of 
these  languages  have  for  the  first  time  been 
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reduced  to  writing,  and  have  had  grammars 
and  dictionaries  of  them  made  by  the  patient 
and  arduous  study  of  the  missionaries.  It  is 
ti  remarkable  fact  that  amongst  the  mission- 
aries who  have  done  the  most  for  Hngui>^tic 
study  are  some  whose  previous  hfe  would  not 
seem  to  have  prepared  them  in  any  way  for 
sueh  work;  men  sueh  as  William  Carey,  who 
started  life  as  a  poor  cobbler  in  the  Midlands, 
and  Robert  Moffat,  a  Scotcli  gardener.  It 
is  probably  true  to  say  that  it  has  been  by  the 
a<»encv  of  missionaries  alone  that  illiterate 
languages  have  been  reduced  to  writing. 

In  Germany,  the  enthusiasm  for  missions 
which  had  grown  up  out  of  the  Pietist  move- 
ment, languished  under  the  influence  of 
Kitionalistic  thought,  excei)t  in  the  Moravian 
Church.  But  missionary  societies  were  founded 
here  and  there,  and  did  mucli  good  work. 
^Vhen  in  1885  German  colonial  activity  began, 
German  Protestant  missions  received  agdhi  a 
strong,  new  impulse. 

The  American  interest  in  foreign  missions 
betran  to  show  itself  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  has  rapidly  increased. 
All  European  Protestant  countries  have  their 
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oAvn  missionary  societies,  whilst  the  Roman 
Catholic  countries  help  to  feed  the  great 
religious  orders  who  send  so  many  workers 
into  the  foreign  mission  field.  To  the  Roman 
Church  all  countries  which  are  not  Roman 
Catholic  are  part  of  their  mission  field,  and 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  obtain  accurate  infor- 
mation as  to  the  extent  of  their  work  amongst 
non-Christian  peoples,  because  they  include 
in  their  statements  about  their  missions  their 
work  in  Protestant  countries.  All  their  mis- 
sion work  is  under  the  control  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  which  has 
a  great  college  for  he  training  of  mission 
priests,  and  a  printing-press  for  the  issue  of  the 
missionary  publications  of  the  Roman  Church. 

The  Orthodox  Church  has  never  taken  a 
large  share  in  missionary  work,  outside  its 
own  dominions.  The  Russians  have  many 
missions  in  Siberia,  and  also  a  mission  in 
Japan. 

To  enumerate  the  existing  missionary 
societies  would  be  impossible.  There  are 
now  some  338  complete  societies,  with  many 
others  which  assist  them  by  collecting  money 
or  in  other  ways. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE   BEGINNING   OF  MODERN   MISSIONS   AND 
THEIR  RELATIONS   TO   GOVERNMENTS 

The  religious  movement  which  brought 
about  the  beginning  of  the  enthusiasm  for  for- 
eign missionary  work  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century  was  for  the  most  part  outside  the 
regular  organisation  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Hence  it  was  that  the  Church  as  a 
whole  did  not  take  up  the  work  and  that, 
instead,  the  various  missionary  societies  grew 
up  within  the  Church.  To  some  this  has 
seemed  an  advantage  because  it  has  left  to  the 
societies  greater  freedom  and  independence; 
to  others  it  seems  nothing  but  loss  that  the 
Church  as  a  whole  failed  to  recognise  its 
great  responsibility  at  the  first,  and  bring  the 
whole  work  so  far  as  possible  into  co-ordination 
and  unity.  The  great  majority  of  missionary 
societies  are  denominational,  and  the  divisions 

of  Christendom  at  home  have  been  introduced 
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into  the  mission  field,  to  the  great  hindrance  of 
the  whole  work. 

At  first  the  denominational  differences  were 
not  strongly  marked  in  the  missionary 
enterprise.  To  a  large  extent  it  owed  its 
inspiration  to  the  evangelical  revival  and  to 
the  general  humanitarian  movement  which 
was  closely  allied  with  it.  The  same  people 
who  felt  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  the  un- 
happy slave,  felt  pity  for  the  ignorance  of 
the  heathen  savage,  who,  according  to  the 
evangelical  opinions  of  the  time,  would  go  to 
hell  unless  he  were  converted,  just  as  the 
Roman  missionary  believed  that  he  would 
go  to  hell  unless  he  were  baptized.  Pity  was 
the  inspiring  motive.  But  there  was  also 
beginning  ^^o  be  some  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  new  lands,  which  were  being  opened 
up  for  commerce  and  colonisation  by  the 
great  discoverers,  who  were  making  known  the 
hidden  places  of  the  world. 

The  thrilling  tales  of  Captain  Cook's  voyages 
aroused  a  special  interest  in  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  end  it  was  to  this  region 
that  the  London  Missionary  Society,  a  society 
which    included    members    of    all    religious 
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bodies,  and  desired  to  impose  no  one  form 
of  church  government  on  its  converts,  first 
directed  its  efforts  (1799).  The  first  difficulty 
when  the  missionaries  reached  Tahiti  was  to 
learn  the  language ;  it  was  the  earliest  heathen 
language  to  be  reduced  to  writing,  a  task  of 
great  difficulty  for  untrained  men.  The  man 
who  finally  translated  the  Bible  in  Tahiti  was 
the  son  of  a  bricklayer.  For  some  years  the 
missionaries  met  with  no  success,  but  after 
eighteen  \ears  not  only  were  there  large 
congregations  of  Christians  in  Tahiti,  but 
two  thousand  of  them  attended  a  meeting 
to  found  a  missionary  socie  y  to  send  teachers 
to  other  islands.  There  was  no  ship  to 
carry  them,  and  the  missionary  John  \yilliams, 
who  knew  little  of  shipbuilding  and  possessed 
hardly  any  tools,  set  himself,  with  nothing 
but  the  help  of  the  natives,  to  build  a  ship  of 
from  seventy  to  eighty  tons,  which  carried 
him  and  two  Tahitan  teachers  to  Fiji  (1830). 
The  inhabitants  of  Fiji  were  given  over  to 
the  most  bestial  cannibalism,  cannibalism 
inspired  by  nothing  but  the  most  loathsome 
greed,  which  would  lead  a  man  to  kill  his  wife 
and  eat  lier.     The  pioneer  missionaries  were 
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in  constant  danger.  As  late  as  1867  one  of 
them  was  killed  and  eaten,  but  they  did  not 
falter  in  their  task.  On  one  occasion,  when  a 
h  .ible  cannibal  feast  was  in  progress  during 
the  absence  of  the  missionaries,  their  wives 
bravely  went  to  the  rescue  of  two  native 
women,  and  by  the  mere  force  of  their  per- 
sonal influence  saved  them  from  being  killed 
and  eaten.  Now  all  is  changed,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Fiji  are  all  nominally  Christian,  and 
some  of  the  very  men  who  were  themselves 
formerly  cannibals  are  now  leaders  amongst 
the  ChristicUis.  The  results  produced  by  the 
missionaries  are  thus  described  by  Charles 
Darwin.  "They  had,"  he  said,  "abolished 
human  sacrifices  and  the  power  of  an 
idolatrous  priesthood,  a  system  of  profligacy 
unparalleled  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and 
bloody  wars,  and  had  greatly  reduced  dis- 
honesty, intemperance  and  licentiousness." 
The  piece  of  rock  on  which  little  children  were 
Vjrained  before  being  eaten  has  now  been 
turned  into  a  Christian  font.  Fiji  possesses 
a  native  ministrv,  and  it  sends  teachers  to 
other  islands  in  the  Pacific.  The  attraction 
of  the^e  beautiful  islands  to  traders  and  others 
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has  brought  many  to  them  who  have  interfered 
with  the  peaceful  development  of  the  child 
races  which  inhabit  them,  and  frequently  the 
missionaries  have  suffered  for  the  crimes  of 
the  traders. 

The  first  great  name  in  African  missions  is 
that  of  Robert  Moffat,  the  Scotch  gardener. 
In  his  father's  cottage  home,  Moffat  read  with 
glowing  interest  the  early  tales  of  the  Moravian 
missions  to  the  Eskimos.  He  felt  the  call  to 
offer  himself  as  a  missionary  (1815).  There 
wan  then  much  missionary  enthusiasm  in 
evangelistic  circles,  and  Moffat  was  told  that 
there  were  so  many  ready  to  go  out  that  only 
the  most  likely  would  be  taken.  He  spent  his 
waiting  time  in  further  preparation.  When 
at  last  he  was  sent  out  to  South  Africa,  he 
found  there  some  beginnings  of  missionary 
work,  but  all  in  a  most  disorganised  condition. 
These  early  evangelical  missions  were  very 
individualistic  in  their  methods,  and  Moffat 
himself  said  that  he  had  "  a  stout  non- 
conformist objection  to  the  principles  of 
superintendency ;  it  was  like  putting  the  Pope 
in  new  clothes."  His  first  station  was  in 
the  village   of  Africaner,  a   chief   in   Griqua- 
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land,   and   a   Christian   convert.     Before   his 
conversion,  Africaner  had  been  a  fierce  and 
bloodthirsty  man,  the  dread  of  the  colonists 
and  a  price  had  been  put  upon  his  head  as 
a    rebel.     Now,    as    a    Christian,    he    helped 
Moffat  in  all  his  work.     He  was  constant  at 
prayers,  a  diligent  student  of  the  Bible,  and 
even  helped  to  care  for  and  Avash  the  school 
children.     After  a   while,   ]Moffat   passed   on 
to  Bechuanaland  with  his  wife,  who  described 
it  as  a  miserable  country,  and  the  Bechuanas 
as  a  people  with  no  sense  of  spiritual  things. 
There    was    constant    fighting    between    the 
different    tribes,    and  the   missionaries    were 
often  in  danger.     Moffat  spent  two  months 
quite   alone   amongst  the    natives    in    order 
to  get   a  real   grasp  of  their  language,   and 
then  settled  down  to  give  it  a  literary  form, 
and   to   start   a   school.      He   and    his   wife 
worked  eleven  years  in  gloom,  with  nothing 
to    cheer    them.      Then    there   came  a  sud- 
den change.     A  wave  of  enthusiasm  passed 
over    the    natives,    and    they    crowded    the 
little  church.     Moffat  at  first  only  baptized 
six     of    those     who     professed     themselves 
Lit   the   effects    of   the    conversions 
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were  soon  shown  in  changed  life  and 
work.  Later,  he  pressed  on  to  teach  the 
savage  Matabele,  and  as  he  got  acquainted 
with  new  tribes  was  ever  increasingly  struck 
by  the  wretched  condition  of  the  heathen 
races,  by  their  cruelty  and  ferocity,  and  by 
their  sufferings  through  constant  warfare 
and  recurrent  famines.  The  immense  change 
in  the  country  to  which  he  and  his  wife  gave 
their  lives  is  largely  the  result  of  the  work 
which  he  began. 

Another    leader    in    Africa    was    Johann 
Krapf,  who  began   his  work  in  Abyssinia  in 
1837,  but  a  few  years  later  settled  with  his 
young  wife  as  a  missionary  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  at  Mombasa,  on  the  east 
coast   of  Africa.     There  his   wife   and  child 
died,  and  he  wote  home  :    "  Tell  our  friends 
at  home  that  there  is  now  on  the  East  African 
coast  a  lonely  missionary  grave ;  this  is  a  sign 
that  you  have  commenced  the  struggle  with 
this  part  of  the  world."     For  two  years  he 
lived    alone,  studying  the    Swahili  language, 
and  thinking  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  Africa. 
He  longed  to  see  a  chain  of  mission  stetions 
rif^ht  across  the  continent,  a  settlement   for 
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freed  slaves  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  a  black 
bishop  and  black  clergy  to  minister  to  the 
people  of  Africa.     When  he  was  joined  by  a 
fellow-missionary,    he    started     a     series    of 
remarkable  journeys  of  exploration  into  the 
interior  of  Africa,  and  by  the  tales  of  what  he 
had  seen  and  found  helped  to  induce  other 
explorers  to  plunge  into  the  dark  secrets  of 
the  mysterious  continent.      Krapf's  own  aim 
was  always  primarily  the  conversion  of  the 
people.     With  this  object  he  brought  out  a 
vocabulary  of  six  African  languages,  and  his 
visions  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  future, 
and  of  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  accom- 
plished, have  been  the  inspiration  of  many  mis- 
sionary endeavours.     His  dream  of  a  great 
chain  of  missionary  stations  across  the  centre 
of  Africa  is  still  the  object  of  desire  for  those 
who  understand  best  the  nature  of  the  work 
to  be  done. 

As  Captain  Cook's  voyages  in  the  previous 
century  had  attracted  the  interest  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  to  the  Pacific,  so  did  David 
Livingstone's  (1813-1873)  reports  of  the  spiri- 
tual darkness  of  Africa  and  the  horrors  of 
the   Arab    slave    trade    arouse    attention    to 
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the  unknown  interior  of  the  dark  continent. 
Livingstone  began  life  as  a  cotton-spinner  in 
;i  Scotchi  factory.  Whilst  there  he  spent  his 
evenings  in  study,  and  when  he  was  nineteen 
determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  "  allevia- 
tion of  human  misery."  He  studied  as  a 
doctor  to  prepare  himself  for  the  work  of  a 
I  missionary,  and,  attracted  by  the  fame  of 
Moffat,  went  to  Africa  to  aid  his  work.  Sub- 
sequently he  married  Moffat's  daughter. 
Livingstone  was  not  the  man  to  stay  and  work 
steadily  in  one  place.  His  astounding  per- 
severance and  energy  were  directed  to  the  task 
oi  pressing  constantly  onwards  to  new  regions 
and  to  discovering  new  opportunities.  As  he 
realised  the  vastness  of  the  task  that  lay  before 
the  missionaries,  he  felt  that  it  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  native  teachers.  He  himself 
was,  as  it  were,  the  herald  of  the  Gospel;  in 
his  own  words,  he  wished  "  to  let  the  good 
seed  be  widely  sown,  and,  no  matter  to  what 
sect  the  conv^erts  may  belong,  the  harvest 
will  be  glorious."  It  was  his  missionary 
character,  his  method  of  dealing  with  the 
natives,  that  enabled  him  to  penetrate  into 
the   verv   heart   of    Africa,    and  to  establish 
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friendly  relations  with  the  tribes,  whilst  he 
learnt  their  dialects  and  studied  their  country. 
His  "/as  not  a  mind  to  dwell  constai.tly  on 
the  dark  side  of  human  nature,  and  instead 
of  allowing  himself  to  be   depressed   by   all 
the  evil  and  misery  that  he  saw,  he  turned 
his   mind   to   the   study    of   ^he    wonders   of 
nature  that  surrounded  him  on  every  side.    His 
discoveries,  his   careful   observations,  earned 
for  him  the  admiration  of  the  men  of  science 
of  the  day,  and  every  nui.k  of  distinction  was 
shown  to  him  on  the  occasions  of  his  visits  to 
London.     Ikit  for  him  the  great  object  ever 
was  to  open  ways  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  that 
religion  and  civilisation  might  put  an  end  to 
the  cruelties   of    the   slave  raiders   and   the 
ignorance   of   the   people.     **  I   am   tired   of 
discovery,"  he  said,  "  if  no  fmit  follows  it." 
His  one  wish  was  to  help  to  heal  what  he  called 
"this  open  sore  of  the  world  " — the  devastating 
slave    trade    of     Central    Africa.     Speaking 
(1857)  to  the  students  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, he  said  ;   ''  I  go  back  to  Africa  t(   try 
to  make  an   open   path  for    commerce   and 
Christianity:     do   you    carry   out   the   work 
which  I  have  begun,  I  leave  it  to  voii."    As  a 
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result  of  his  appeal  the  Universities  Mission 
to  Central  Africa  was  founded  in  1861. 

As  Cook,  Livingstone,  Krapf  and  many 
( )thers  opened  out  to  the  civilised  world  unknown 
oceans  and  continents,  the  missionary  problem 
unfolded  itself  before  the  mind  of  Christendom. 
The  problem  was  threefold:  There  was  the 
call  to  evangelise  the  wide  non-Christian  lands 
wliich  were  under  the  dominion  of  Christian 
jiowers,  such  as  India  and  the  Dutch  pos- 
sessions in  the  East  Indies,  Sumatra  and  other 
!>lancis.  There  was  the  call  to  minister  to 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  colonies  in  Canada, 
Australasia    and    South    Africa,    and    there 

as  the  call  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  vast 
lieatheii  world  outside  the  direct  influence  of 
any  Christian  power.  In  each  of  these  three 
(lire  tions  there  were  special  difliculties  to 
overcome — difficulties  which  have  prevailed 
till  the  present  day. 

Tlic  East  India  Company  had  long  carried 
on  its  operations  in  India  with  the  sole  view 
of  financial  gain.  It  had  even  definitely 
opposed  missions  to  the  Indian  peoples. 

Tb':'  chaplains  who  were  sent  out  to  minister 
10  the  English  residents  and  troops  in  India, 
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sometiiTies    tried    to   arouse    interest    in    the 
condition  of  the  natives,  and  one  of  them, 
Henry  Martyn  (1781-1812),   by  his  devoted 
labours  at  translation  and  the  establishment 
of  schools,  joined  with  his  saintly  life,  produced 
an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  which  won  him  a  place  amongst 
missionary  heroes,  though  he  died  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-one.     In  1813  the  Charter  of  the 
East  India  Company  had  to  be  revised,  and 
Wilberfoice,  who  had  fought  so  persistently 
for  the  freedom  of  the  slave,  with  the  help 
of    other    like-minded    men,    roused    public 
opinion  and,  after  an  eloquent  appeal  in  Par- 
liament, carried  a  motion  allowing  missionaries 
to  proceed  to  India  without  hindrance.    When, 
after  the  mutiny,  the  government  was  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Company,  the  pro- 
clamation by  which  Queen  Victoria  declared 
India  to  be  part  of  the  British  Empire  (1858) 
stated   the   principle  of   religious   neutrality, 
under   which   the   government   of   India    has    , 
since  been  carried  on.     "Firmly  relying  our- 
selves on  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  ac- 
knowledging   with    gratitude    the    solace    of 
religion,  we  disclaim  alik<»  t^^f-  v'*"'!*^  "— '  n  ~ 
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desire  to  impose  our  convictions  on  any  of 
our  subjects."  The  fact  that  a  Christian 
•Government  has  never  in  any  way  favoured 
t  he  Christian  reU^ion  has  of  course  often  been 
misunderstood  by  non-Christians,  and  has 
seemed  at  times  to  put  himhances  to  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  but  all  thinking  men 
are  convinced  that  the  gain  has  been  greater 
than  the  loss,  since  the  policy  of  complete 
neutrality  has  absolutely  dissociated  rchgion 
I'lom  politics.  The  Indian  Government  has 
always  been  ready  to  recognise  the  great 
work  done  by  the  Christian  missions  for 
education. 

In  some  other  lands  under  the  British  rule, 
llie  desire  to  avoid  friction  by  preserving 
elitnous  neutrality  has  not  worked  so  satis- 
i.ictorily  as  in  India,  and  especially  has 
this  been  the  case  in  Moslem  lands.  The 
icar  of  provoking  Moslem  fanaticism  in  Egypt, 
the  Soudan  and  Nigeria  has  led  in  many  cases 
to  a  policy  which  is  really  anything  but 
jieutral,  and  can  fairly  be  described  as  open 
].artisanship  of  Islam.  The  methods  of 
the  officials  in  Northern  Nigeria  lead  the 
•uitives  to  believe  that  the  be^t  thing  they 
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can  do  is  to  bee-  ;e  Moslems,  otherwise 
they  will  get  no  roa  ^-making  or  other  work 
under  Government.  A  missionary  in  Northern 
Nigeria  is  not  allowed  by  a  Christian  Governor 
to  enter  a  city  without  the  permission  of  the 
Mohammedan  Emir.  Traders  may  go  where 
missionari'^s  are  not  allowed  to  go.  In 
Egypt,  the  Moslem  Friday,  but  not  the 
Christian  Sunday,  is  allowed  to  be  kept  as 
a  holiday  by  those  filling  Government  posts. 
The  difficulties,  exceptionally  great  in  them- 
selves, of  working  in  a  Moslem  country,  are 
increased  in  every  way  by  the  fact  that  the 
neutrality  which  the  Government  professes  to 
show  is  very  far  from  being  the  real  neutrality 
that  prevails  in  India. 

In  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Java  and  Sumatra 
and  other  islands  of  the  far  East,  the  Govern- 
ment has  always  aimed  at  a  policy  of  religious 
neutrality,  but  this  has  not  prevented  it  from 
helping  the  schools  and  hospitals  of  the 
missions,  and  showing  in  various  ways  that 
it  does  fee^  responsil)ility  for  the  religious 
welfare  of  the  people.  It  has  approved  of 
the  appointment  by  the  missionary  societies 
of  a  Missions-Consul,  who  acts  as  intermediary 
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between  the  Government  and  the  missionaries. 
He  has  no  definite  authority,  but  as  a  man 
on  the  spot,  who  has  the  interests  of  all  the 
missions  thoroughly  at  heart,  he  has  proved 
to  be  most  useful  to  all  parties — so  that, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  an  experienced 
missionary,  "  already  one  wonders  how  one 
ever  got  on  without  the  Missions-Consul. 

Some  of  the  severest  difficulties  put  in  the 
way  of  missions  by  the  Governments  of 
European  countries  have  been  experienced 
ill  the  last  few  years.  In  Madagascar,  the 
French  Government,  under  the  administration 
of  a  Governor  of  free-thinking  ideas,  has 
proved  extremely  hostile  to  the  work  of  the 
missions.  It  has  interfered  with  their  schools, 
stopped  much  of  the  civilising  work  they  were 
doing  for  the  natives,  and  hampered  them  in 
everv  way  by  vexatious  restrictions.  Its 
conduct  has  seemed  to  be  absolutely  contrary 
to  those  principles  of  Uberty  and  equality 
which  it  has  been  the  glory  of  the  French 
people  to  uphold. 

In  the  Belgian  Congo  it  is  not  only  the  work 
of  the  missions  but  the  well-being,  the  very 
life  of   the  unhappy  natives  that  have  been 
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in  danger  through  the  brutal  administration 
of  the  European  officials.  Mutilation,  murder, 
rape  and  unutterable  outrages  were  the  lot 
of  the  people,  and  it  was  only  the  voice  of 
the  missionaries  that  drew  the  attention  of 
tlie  world  to  the  horrors  that  were  being 
perpetrated. 

It  is  the  universal  policy  of  missions  to  be 
loyal  and  to  teach  loyalty  to  existing  Govern- 
ments. Only  in  dire  necessity  do  missionaries 
make  complaint,  and  then  rather  on  account 
of  the  treatment  accorded  to  their  people  than 
to  themselves.  They  only  ask  for  liberty 
to  carry  on  their  work ;  they  do  not  ask  for 
any  protection  different  from  that  accorded 
to  others,  neither  do  they,  in  the  very  great 
majority  of  cases,  claim  compensation  for 
damages  inflicted  on  their  property.  In  the 
few  cases  where  this  has  been  done,  it  has  been 
clearly  shown  that  the  estimation  in  which 
they  were  held  by  the  natives  suffered  from 
tlieir  ap})arent  alliance  with  the  ruling  ])ower. 
But  missionaries  ask  that  religious  neutrality 
should  be  a  reality,  and  they  have  again  and 
again  come  forward  as  advocates  for  their 
people  against  thcae  who  would  destroy  all 
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possibility  of  their  peaceful  progress  by  the 
intioduction  of  the  liquor  or  the  opium  traffic, 
or  of  any  system  of  forced  labour,  or  by  the 
unjust  appropriation  of  their  lands. 

]^Iissionaries  have  especially  been  called 
upon  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  natives  in 
those  lands  where  white  men  have  settled. 
\Vlien  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  first  estab- 
lished its  forts  for  the  fur  trade  in  Northern 
Canada,  the  Company  had  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  promote  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians.  They  treated  them  as  incapable  of 
livilisution,  and  only  used  them  for  their  own 
purposes.  In  other  parts  of  North  America 
the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  were  constantly 
iiindered  by  the  land-grabbing  of  the  colonists, 
and  their  utter  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the 
native  population.  The  same  was  the  case 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  South 
Africa  the  difficidties  found  in  other  colonies 
^vere  increased  by  the  mixture  oi  races,  white 
as  well  as  coloured.  The  Boers,  the  Dutcli 
settlers,  were  never  eager  for  the  conversion 
or  education  of  the  natives  in  their  colonies. 
Thev  had  taken  the  lands  of  the  Kaiirs  and 

reduced  their  owners  to  slavery,  and  even  when 
1- 
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under  British  rule  they  were  forcetl  to  a}x)Iish 
slavery,  they  believed  that  the  Kafirs  would 
work  better  for  them  if  left  unconverted  and 
in   ignorance.     We  hear   (1850)  of  a  Dutch 
minister    askincr    to    be    received    into    the 
English  Church  because  of  his  dissatisfaction 
with  his  own  Church  on  account  of  its  neglect 
of  the   coloured  people.     The  white  settlers, 
both  Dutch  and  English,  were  themselves  at 
first  left  with  very  little  religious  ministration. 
Bishop  Gray  wrote  (1850) ;  "  These  poor  Kafirs 
have  been  nurtured  amidst  war  and  rapine, 
and   have   been   in   deadly   conflict   with   us 
from  childhood ;  the  greater  number  of  Euro- 
peans with  whom  they  have  mixed,  and  do 
mix,  have  not  sought  to  do  them  good,  but 
have  let  them  see  that  they  despise  them, 
and   regard   them   as   no   better   than  dogs, 
and  it  is  we  who  have  taught  them  to  drink.'' 
Up  and  down  the   country  many  hundreds 
of   Englishmen  were  settled,    living  without 
God  in  the  world,  bringing  misery  upon  them- 
selves and  discredit  upon  all  Englishmen   by 
their  lives.     The  discovery  of  the  diamond 
mines  and  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  count 
only  added  to  the  difficullies.  for  native  labour 
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was  imperatively  needed,  and  men  who  cai-ed 
more  about  growing  rich  than  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  natives,  opposed  the  efforts  to 
convert  and  educate  them,   for  fear  that  it 
would  then  be  less  easy  to  get  them  to  work. 
In  non-Christian   lands    the    dangers   and 
liiiliculties   of   missionary   work   differ   much 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  people,   but 
every    land    has    provided    its    martyrs    and 
confessors.     From  the  earliest  days,  mission- 
aries   of    all    religious    denominations    have 
faced  dangers  amongst  cruel  and  barbarous 
pco])Ies,  and  the  equally  great  risks  from  the 
rigours  of  Arctic  cold  or  tropical  heat,  with 
simple  and  uncomplaining  courage.    They  have 
learned  that  it  does  not  help  their  cause  to 
throw  away    life  needlessly,  and   experience 
and  increasing  medical  knowledge  have  helped 
them  to  preserve  health  and  power  to  work 
in  dangerous  climates,  by  submitting  to  wise 
precautions.     But   courage   and   self-sacrifice 
have  not  grown  less  because,  where  possible, 
they  are  allied  with  prudence  for  the  work's 
sake.     A  greater  difficulty  to  the  missionary's 
cause  than  either  barbarism  or  climate  arises 
from  the  conduct  of  the  white  trader,  who  finds 
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his  way  for  profit  into  almost  every  land.    The 
ignorant  heathen  judge   the  religion  of  the 
white  man  as  much  by  the  life  of  the  trader 
as  by  the  life  of  the  missionary,  and  where 
the  trader  goes  the  liquor  trade  also  goes.   The 
introduction  of  spirits  has  been  the  ruin  of 
many  native  tribes.     It  is  the  deterioration 
of  the  coloured  man  under  tlie  approach  of 
civilisation  that  makes   so   many   superficial 
observers  speak  contemptuously  of  the  result 
of  missions.     The  poor  degraded  native  ruined 
by  the  white  man's  spirits  may  have  been  at 
a    mission    school    and    may    call    himself    a 
Christian,  but  it  is  not  the  mission  school  that 
ruined  him.     Those  who  like  to  romance  about 
the  noble  savage  in  his  untouched  condition 
must  remember    that  the  opening-up  of  the 
world  to  trade  has  made  it  impossible,  even  if 
it  were  desirable, to  leave  the  savage  untouched. 
Another  difficulty  with  regard  to  missions 
in    non-Christian    lands    arises    from    inter- 
national jealousies.     This  has  especially  been 
the  case  in  the  past,  when  the  missionary  was 
apt  to  be  regarded  as,  and  often  was  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  agent  of  the  power 
beliind  him.     In  the  present  dav,  increasin^r 
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sympathy  and  co-operation  between  the  mis- 
s  ons  of  different  nations  may  be  expected  to 
brin^'  greater  harmony  even  into  international 
relations,  but  jealousy  with  regard  to  the 
influence  that  may  be  won  through  missions 
is  not  altogether  a  thing  of  the  past. 

When  we  consider  the  immensity  and  the 
complexity  of  the  missionary  task  under  all 
these  varied  conditions  and  amidst  these  many 
difficulties,    there    can    be    no    wonder    that 
progress  has  not  been  more  rapid.     But  more 
disastrous  than  all  the  difficulties  that  have 
been    mentioned    is    the    fact    that   it    is    no 
united  Church  that  has  to  face  the  tremendous 
task,  but  a  Church  divided  and  rent  asunder 
into  bodies  often  conflicting  and  sometimes 
bitterly  hostile.     Hence  the  task  as  a  whole 
lias  never  been  looked  at  in  a  statesmanlike 
manner.     Efforts  to  gra])ple  with  it,  however 
earnest  and  devoted,  have  been  isolated.     In 
some   countries   there  has   been   much  over- 
lapping and  conihoting  work,  whilst  vast  re- 
gions are  still  totally  unoccupied,  or  only  most 
sparsely  occupied,  by  missions.     There  is  at 
present,  on  the  whole,  increasing  co-operation 
amongst  Protestant  missions,  but  the  Roman 
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Church  still   stands   loftily  aloof,   thougli   in 
the    mission    field    individual    i>riests    often 
show    kindliness    and    friendhness    to    other 
missionaries.      The    difficulty    is     increased 
because  the  Propaganda  considers  missions  in 
Protestant  countries  to  be  just  as  much  part 
of   Its   work  as   missions   to    non-Christians, 
whilst    some    Protestant    bodies    send    mis- 
sions   to    the    Roman    Cathohc    natives    in 
the  West  Indies  and   South  America  on  the 
plea  that  they  are  in   such  a  condition  of 
Ignorance   and  superstition  as  to  be  hardly 
worthy  of  the  name  of  Christians.     To  most 
of  those  who  long  for  unity  in  the  great  enter- 
prise of  missions  it  seems  wisest  to  use  all 
practicable    means    of    co-operation,    but    to 
hesitate  to  put  forward  for  the  present  any 
scheme,  whether  practical  or   theoretical,  for 
unity.   The  spirit  and  practice  of  unitv  must 
take  precedence  over  any  organi  ed  effort. 

But  in  spite  of  the  immense  difficulties  of 
the  task,  in  spite  of  the  disastrous  want  of 
unity,  m  spite  of  much  paralysing  coldness  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Church  at  home  to  foreign 
missions,  the  progress  of  the  last  hundred 
years  has  been  remarkable-progress  not  only 
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ill  the  results  attained,  but  in  the  methods 
employed   and    the   general    interest    in   the 
work.     When  the  Church  Missionary  Soeiety 
was  first  started  in  1799,  they  eould  find  no 
Englishmen  wilUng  to  go  out  as  missionaries, 
and   the  first  two  men  they  sent  out  weie 
(ierman  Lutherans ;  they  now  have  a  total  of 
laco  missionaries,  men  and  women,  at  work. 
Other  soeieties  show  similar  progress.     The 
last  census  in  India  recorded  a  larger  increase 
in  the  number  of  Christians  than  ever  before. 
The  total  increase  of  the  population  has  been 
6-4  per  cent.,  but  the  increase  of  the  Christians 
has  been  11-G  per   cent.,  and   there  are  now 
nearly  four  million  Christians  in  India.     In 
Korea,   in    1887,    there    were    seven    native 
(  hristians — now  there  are  close  upon  400,000. 
These  facts,  taken  at  random,  give  some  idea 
of  the  progress  throughout  the  world. 
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CHAPTER   V 

METHODS    OF    MISSION    WORK   AMONGST 
NON-CHRISTIAN    PEOPLES 

The   most   obvious   missionary   method   is 
the    preaching  of   the  Gospel-at   the  street 
corner,  m  the  bazaar,  in  the  centre  of  the 
vllaffc;    in    China  often   in   a   simple   street 
chapel,  hung  with  maps  and  pictures,  which 
always   stands   open   to   any   comer.      Often 
the  preaching  may  go  on  for  years  without 
any  result.     Generally,  in  time,  a  small  body 
of   mqu.rers   will   gather  round   the  teacher 
Their  motives  may  be  only  the  desire  for  some 
personal    advantage;   and   in   practically   all 
missions  careful  instruction  and  a  period  of 
testing  precedes  baptism.     Preaching  is  also 
carried  on  in  connexion  with  the  itinerating 
mission  doctors,  to  the  crowds  who  gather  in 
the  villages  in  search  of   healing  from  tliclr 
bodily  pains,  and  in  the  wards  and  waitin.T- 
rooms  of  the  mission  liospitals. 
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As  was  natural,  man\  mistakes  in  the  nature 
of  the  preaching  were  made  at  first.     Even 
when  the  ditliculties,   in  many  cases  almost 
insuperable,  of  the  language  were  overcome, 
lac  missionary  would  be  sometimes  inclined 
to  give  the  Gospel  message  with  little  know- 
ledge or   sympathetic   understanding   of   the 
religious   ideas   of   his   hearers,   and   in   most 
oases  he    imj)osed  upon  them  not   only  the 
Christian    teaching,    but    the    theology    and 
the  ecclesiastical  ideas   which  had  grown  up 
in  Europe   to   meet  the   needs  of   European 
thought    and    conditions.      Experience,    the 
study  of  non-Christian  religions,   the  deeper 
understanding  of  missionary  problems,  has  led 
b\  degrees  to  more  enlightened  methods.    The 
native  evangelist  was  soon  seen  to  be  tlie  best 
fitted  to  teach  the  i)oor  and  ignorant  amongst 
his  OW71  countrymen,  and  his  proper  equipment 
for  the  task  is  now  felt  to  be  the  most  urgent 
need.     At  the  same  time  it  is  recognised  that 
amongst    almost    every    people    there    exist  5 
some  preparation  for  the  Gospel — that   it   is 
everywhere  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  human 
soul  that  have  produced  the  religions  of  the 
East  and  of  the  Animist  peoples,  and  that  the 
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task  of  the  missionary  is  to  show  how  the 
teaching  that  he  brings  corresponds  to  those 
needs,  and  includes  in  itself  what  is  true  and 
permanent   in   the  religious   ideas   which   he 
fmds  amongst  his  hearers.     The  missionary's 
own    attitude    has    changed.     Pity    for  dark 
Ignorance  and  cruel   suffering  is  still   there, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  motive  that  animates 
hmi.     He  feels  that  these  people,  too,  have 
their    contribution    to    bring,  and    that    the 
fullness  of  the  Christian  message  will  not  be 
realised  till  the  great  nations  of  the  East  and 
even  the  Animist  peoples  of  Africa  and  the 
Pacific  have  enriched  it    with  their  religious 
ideas  and  their  way  of  holding  and  exhibiting 
the   truth.     Through   his   converts   his   own 
faith  is  strengthened,  and  his  own  conception 
of  Christian  truth  enlarged. 

A  missionary  in  China  writes  :  "  The  par- 
ticular tenets  of  my  own  Church  are  falling  into 
the  background  in  view  of  man's  need  of  Christ. 
The  Kingdom  of  God  is  greater  than  any 
Church,  and  Christianity  than  any  creed."  And 
another  from  India  :  "  I  have  increasingly  felt 
that  my  concern  as  a  Christian  missionary 
is  not  with  Christianity  as  a  religious  system. 
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;  ut  A\ith  the  presentation  of  the  Personahty 
(it   Christ  as  the  supreme  revelation  of  the 
redeeming    love    of    God.     This    is    the    one 
Gospel    that    India    needs.     I    am    far    from 
thinking    a    theological    system    useless,    but 
I  feel   strongly   that   no   attempt   should   be 
iiiade  to  impose  on  Eastern  Christianity  any 
tlieological   system  worked  out   by   Western 
theologians.     Eastern  theology,  in  my  judg- 
ment, will  be  more  on  the  lines  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John  than  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans." 
And  yet  another  :  "  The  New  Testament  reads 
like  a  new  book    witli  regard  to  the  great 
critical  question  here  u?  India  of  racial  unity 
\vithin    the    Church.     The    history    of    the 
Apostolic    Age,  the    foundation    of    Catholic 
i.s  opposed    to  Judaic    Christianity,  the    life 
-tiuggle  of   the  Apostle  Paul  for  racial  unity 
;ind   brotherhood  on  terms  of   equality   and 
irecdom — all  this  has  gained  a  vividness  and 
a  colour  and  a  glory  which  have  made,  as  I 
have  said,  the  New  Testament  a  new  book  to 
me." 

When  it  is  said  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
missionary  is  to  study  sympathetically  the 
religion    of    the    people    amongst    whom    he 
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labours,   and  to  look  careiully  for  its  good 
points,    this    does   not    mean    that   he   is    to 
repeat  the  error  of  the  early  Jesuit  mission- 
aries in  China  and  India,  and  tone  down  the 
Christian  teaching,  and  try  to  make  it  suitable 
to    the    people    by    adopting    some    of    their 
prejudices;    but    that    a    sympathetic  under- 
standing of  their  point  of  view  should  help 
him  to  bring  out  what  in  Christian  truth  they 
specially  stand  in  need  of,  and  also  to  show 
them  how  all  that  is  dear  to  them  need  not 
be  cast   away,   by   striving  to   connect  what 
IS  true  in  their  religious  conceptions  with  the 
Christian  revelation. 

To  the  Animist,  who  is  a  constant  j)re\-  to 
superstitious  terror  because  he  believes  that  the 
world  is  peopled  with  spirits  who  are  envious 
of    the   living,  and   who,  unless   propitiat-d, 
will    strike    them   with   disease   or   calamity 
the  teaching  of  the  unity  and  omnipotence  of 
God  comes  as  a  joyful  deliverance.     To  learn 
that  God  is  love  completes  his  happy  sense 
of  glad  and  free  life.    In  China,  where  ancestral 
faiths  are  losing  their  hold  before  the  inrush 
of  western  civilisation,   it  would   seem  that 
the  traditional  morality,  which  has  been  the 
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^ource  of  the  strength  of  China,  must  disappear, 
nnd  the  whole  land  be  given  over  to  material- 
ism unless,  through  Christian  teaching,  her 
people  can  learn  that  the  spiritual  need,  whi.h 
they  have  tried  to  satisfy  by  ancestor  worship, 
can  ilnd  its  full  satisfaction  only  in  Him  who 
>  the  Father  of  all  spirits. 

In  India,  as  he  is  confronted  with  Hindu 
}jhilosophic    thought,  the    missionary    is    re- 
minded of  the  first  contact  between  Christi- 
;  nity  and  Hellenism  in  the  schools  of  Alex- 
.'.ndria.     It  is  said  by  one  who  has  studied 
the  question  that  "the  history  of   India  is 
oiie  long  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  Pantheism 
to  meet  not  only  the  religious,  but  the  moral 
and  social  needs  of  man;  ...  the  manifold 
ills    of  Indian   life,  the   immense    outgrowth 
of  mendicant  asceticism,  the  petrification  of 
ociety   in   the   caste   system,    the    abuse   of 
child   marriage,  and   the  manifest   hardships 
of  widowhood  can  all  be  traced  to  the  same 
deep  root  as  that  which  is  manifest  in  all  the 
;nf amies   of   popular   idolatry— the   defective 
conception  of  God,  the  turning  away  of  the 
human  heart  from  its  Father  in  mistrust  and 
n  fear."     Yet  in  the  "  immemorial  thoughts 
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oi    Ind.a     there    lie    Iiidden     profoutKi    and 
vital  truths."     Amonrrst  the  missionaries  now 
ahourmg  there  are  many  who,  whilst  abso- 
lutely convinced  of  the  evils  of  Hinduism,  vet 
show  a  "  generous  and  profound  appreciation 
of   that   m   it   which   is   true   and   eternal" 
They  are  convinced  both  that  -  th<.  religion 
which  they  are  seeking  to  displace  is  a  revela- 
tion of  deep  wants  of  the  human  spirit,"  and 
"  that  the  Gospel  contains  the  answer  to  these 
wants,  and  that  they  must  find  the  answer  " 
"  convictions  which  are  essentiallv  the  same 
as  those  which  animated  the  minds  of  the 
Apostles  and  their  successors."     It  is  beincr 
realised  that  things  lie  hidden  in  the  Gospel 
teachmg  which  will  not  be  fully  brought  out 
untd  the  Hindu   shows   that  through  it   he 
can  at  last  satisfy  that  unresting  d'esire  for 
unity   with   God    which   has   tormented   him 
through  the  ages. 

The  above  quotations  are  taken  from 
evidence,  collected  from  a  very  large  number 
of  missionaries  of  all  denominations,  for  a 
report  presented  to  the  great  Missionarv 
Conference  held  at  Edinburgh  in  1910.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  all  unite  in  believing 
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the  true  missionary  method  to  be  that  of 
knowledge  and  charity,  and  hold  that  "  the 
missionary  should  seek  for  the  nobler  elements 
in  the  non-Christian  religions  and  use  them 
as  steps  to  higher  things,"  that  "  in  fact  all 
these  religions,  without  exception,  disclose 
elemental  needs  of  the  human  souls  which 
Christianity  alone  can  satisfy,  and  that  in 
their  higher  forms  they  plainly  manifest  the 
working  of  the  spirit  of  God.  On  all  hands 
the  merely  iconoclastic  attitude  is  condemned 
as  radically  unwise  and  unjust."  At  the 
same  time  these  men  show  clearly  that  "  it 
is  precisely  because  of  their  conviction  as 
to  the  absoluteness  of  Christianity — of  their 
belief  that  Jesus  Christ  fulfils  and  supersedes 
all  other  religions,  that  they  find  it  possible 
to  take  this  more  generous  view  of  the  non- 
Christian  religions." 

Almost  from  the  first  it  was  found  necessary 
to  combine  educational  work  with  the  evangel- 
istic work  of  missions.  This  was  imperative 
if  a  native  ministry  were  to  be  built  up,  and 
also  as  a  means  of  opening  out  dull  minds  and 
preparing  the  soil  for  the  new  teaching.  The 
nature  and  effect  of  this  educational  work 
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must,  of  course,  be  very  different  in  the  more 
civilised  countries  of  the  far  East  from  what 
it  is  amongst  the  backward  races.  In  the 
East,  even  when  definite  conversions  have 
not  followed,  missionary  schools  and  co' leges 
have  made  Christian  thought  and  morals 
permeate  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  the 
peoples,  and  so  have  prepared  the  way  for  a 
general  acceptance  of  Christianity, 

In  India,  nothing  has  more  impressed  the 
high-caste  native  with  the  power  of  Christi- 
anity than  the  way  in  which,  by  education, 
the  missionaries  have  been  able  to  raise  the 
lowest  castes,  even  the  outcasts  of  the  com- 
munity.    In  South  India,  Brahmins  will  send 
their  children  to  schools  where  they  are  taught 
by  low-caste  men.     Yet,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  assume  that  education  alone  can  be  ex- 
pected   to    remove    the    almost    insuperable 
difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  progress  by 
the  caste  system.     It  is  the  worst  enemy  oi 
Christianity,    and   it   is   so  deeply   rooted  in 
the  Hindu  mind  that  its  prejudices  survive 
even    conversion    to     Christianity,     so     that 
missionaries     have    again    and     again     been 
tempted  to  ignore  it,  or  even  to  recognise  it. 
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In  South  India,  where  caste  is  strongest,  to 
this  day  the  Roman  Cathohcs  have  separate 
churches  for  the  caste  people  and  the  out- 
casts. There  would  seem  to  be  no  other 
course  for  the  Christian  Church  to  take  than 
to  refuse  to  recognise  caste  in  any  form,  other- 
^^se  it  will  continue  to  survive  within  the 
Church  itself. 

It  is  through  the  schools  and  through  the 
intimate  relations  there  built  up  between 
pupils  and  teachers,  that  prejudices  and 
misconceptions  have  been  most  easily  re- 
moved. By  the  schools,  the  missionaries  get 
access  even  to  the  homes  of  the  people;  the 
strong  attachment  which  grows  up  between 
pupil  and  teacher  makes  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  accessible  to  Christian  preaching  in 
ulter-life. 

Special  difficulties  have  attended  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mission  schools.  The 
missionaries  in  the  past  were  seldom  men  with 
any  educational  training,  and  yet  they  were 
soon  compelled  to  face  the  most  difficult 
educational  problems.  They  had  to  train 
their  assistant  teachers,  to  determine  the 
curricula    of   the  schools,  and    above    all   to 
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decide  on  the  weighty  problem  of  the  place 
to  be  taken  in  the  schools  by  tiie  vcinaculiir 
and  by  the  national  classics  in  countries  like 
India  and  China.  The  pioneer  of  higher 
education  in  India  was  Dr.  Duff  (180G-1878), 
the  first  missionary  sent  out  by  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  In  his  college  the  Bible  was  to 
be  read  and  expounded  daily,  but  every  form 
of  useful  knowledge,  up  to  the  highest  univer- 
sity studies,  was  also  to  be  taught  there. 
His  view  was  that  the  higher  :^ubiects  should 
be  taught  in  English,  and  that  through  the 
ICnglish  language  the  students  should  be 
introduced  to  Western  science  and  literature, 
whilst  in  the  j)riniary  schools  the  vernacular 
should  be  used.  The  educational  policy 
pursued  by  Government  was  largely  framed 
in  consultation  with  him,  and  his  plan  of 
teaching  the  Bible  to  all  the  pupils  has  been 
followed  in  the  schools  belonging  to  missions. 
His  success  was  striking.  In  1840  there  were  ? 
800  pupils  at  his  school,  in  1844,  1,257.  Some 
of  his  leading  students.  Brahmins  and  Moham- 
medans, were  converted  and  baptized ;  others  ' 
were  imprisoned  by  their  fathers  to  prevent 
their  baptism.    A  storm  of  indignation  amongst 
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the  Bengalese  followed  the  conversions,  and 
any  conversion  led  to  a  sudden  drop  in  the 
number  of  pupils,  which,  however,  speedily 
rose  again  when  a  little  time  had  passed. 
Many  of  the  most  remarkable  Indian 
Christians  were  trained  by  him.  The  dis- 
tin<,aiished  son  of  one  of  his  converts.  Dr. 
I{udra,  is  now  Principal  of  the  college  belong- 
ng  to  the  Cambridge  Mission  at  Delhi,  ont' 
'.{  the  leading  colleges  in  North  India,  and 
under  him  Oxford  and  Cambridge  graduates 
are  working  as  tutors  and  professors. 

The  honourable  and  important  part  played 
bv  missions  in  the  education  of  the  people 
(A  India  is  gladly  recognised  by  government 
leports.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  growing 
opinion  that  education  in  India  is  too  Western 
in  character,  and  that  it  has  not  been 
sufficiently  adapted  to  suit  national  needs. 
Students  are  freed  from  their  old  religious  and 
social  restraints,  and  are,  owing  to  the  non- 
religious  nature  of  the  state  schools,  given 
nothing  in  exchange,  so  that  they  are  left, 
in  Sir  William  Hunter's  words,  "  without 
discipline,  without  contentment,  and  without 
God."     Mission  schools  and  colleges  in  order 
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to  obtain  the  ^(ovcrnnRnt  niant  are  obiiired 
to  follow  the  jrovcrniiient  cuirioulum,  but  it 
IS    in   some   niissioji   schools   that    the   most 
enlightened  attempts  arc  being  made  to  give 
a  sounder  education,  and  to  aim  at  makmg 
the  students  good  Indian  citizens.     By  games 
and    athletics,    the    boys    are    taught    to    be 
manly   and   courageous,    the   study   of   then- 
own    history    and    hterature    is    encouraged, 
and  though  in  the  upper  classes,  and  especially 
m  scientific  subjects,  the  teaching  is  conducted 
in  P:nglish,  the  vernacular  is  not  neglected 
Both   in   India  and  China    it  is  incrcasinglv 
the  practice  of  missionaries  to  give  religious 
and  Bible  teaeliing  in  the  vernacular,  so  tliat 
it  may  always  be  connected  with  the  most 
intimate  thoughts  of  the  student's  heart. 

In  China  the  part  played  by  the  missions 
m  educational  work  is  fully  as  important  as 
m  India,  though  of  a  different  nature.  China 
has  always  believed  in  education,  and  pro- 
motion in  the  State  was  in  the  past  entirely 
decided  by  examinations.  But  with  the 
sudden  awakening  of  China  in  the  last  few 
years,  all  the  old  educational  metliods  have 
been  swept  away,  the  system  of  examinations 
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ii;)S  been  al)olishc(l,  und  the  preat  exnmiiuilion 
^alls  arc  falling;  into  ruin.  'J  lie  doors  urc  opt  ii 
wide  for  western  learning.  In  every  |K)Ssil)K' 
way  the  missions  arc  co-operating  with  the 
(Hurts  of  llie  Chinese  Cioverninent  to  spread 
(ducation  throughout  the  whole  country. 
They  wish  to  show  in  their  schools  and  colleges 
(  xaniples  of  the  highest  type  of  education,  and 
not  only  to  provide  Christian  schools  for  thr'r 
own  converts,  but  to  train  up  Christian  teachers 
to  work  in  the  government  schools  and  exercise 
there  a  Christian  inllucnce.  The  situation  in 
China  is  felt  to  be  specially  urgent,  and  to 
(icmand  the  help  of  the  best  possible  mission- 
ary educationalists  in  building  up  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  new  China. 

In  Japan  and  in  many  parts  of  India  and 
China,  the  best  way  in  which  the  missions  can 
help  in  education  is  by  establishing  hostels, 
where  the  students  at  the  government  colleges 
can  live,  and  there  continuing  the  Christian 
tiaining  of  their  own  people,  and  also  pro- 
viding a  safe  place  in  which  students  can  live. 

The  educational  work  amongst  the  back- 
ward races,  very  different  in  kind,  is  equal  in 
importance  to  that  in  the  East.     The  pioneer 
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missionaries  found  it  to  be  one  of  their  most 
necessary  tasks  to  reduce  the  native  languages 
to  ^vriting,  to  set  up  printing-presses,  to  teach 
the  people  to  read  and  write  if  they  were  to 
produce   any   permanent   effect   upon    them. 
If  a  native  church  was  to  grow  up,  native 
teachers  and  preachers  were  needed,  and  for 
this   purpose   the  most  promising  lads  were 
picked    out    and    educated.     Amongst    the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  the  plan  was  to  collect 
likely  youths  from  the  different  islands,  who 
were  willing  to  come  to  learn  at  some  central 
school.    They   were   fetched   to   the   mission 
station   in  a  steamer,  and  taken  home  from 
time  to  time  for  holidays.     In  Africa,  indust- 
rial schools  have  proved  especially  useful  to 
train  the  natives  in  habits  of  industry  and 
to   induce   them  to   lead   settled   lives.     The 
natives  have   in  most  cases   been  eager  for 
education,  seeing  in  it  the  source  of  the  white 
man's   power,    and    the   chiefs   have    begged 
that  teachers  should  be  sent  to  their  villages. 
Everyone  who  has  had  to  do  with  the  African 
native   feels   the   necessity   of   teaching   him 
industries  and  habits  of  work.     Alreadv  in 
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encourage  the  Africans  to  cultivate  for  our 
luaikets  as  the  most  effectual  means  next  to 
the  Gospel  for  their  elevation." 

A   missionary  of   the   Scottish   Mission   at 
Hlantyre  in  Nyassaland,  says  :  "  The  difference 
between  the  native  village  where  there  is  a 
scliool  built  by  the  people  themselves  for  their 
cnsn  use  and  their  children's,  and  a  village 
\\iic  re  there   is   no   such   educational  oppor- 
luuity  is  at  once  manifest  to  the- visitor.     In 
tiie    former    case    the     people    show    a    new 
interest  in  their  life  .  .  .  even  a  mere  alphabet 
elass  is  a  fresh  development  in  the  life  of  the 
\illage  community,  and  makes  for  discipline 
liniong  the  inhabitants."     The  severest  critics 
oi  missions  amongst  the  African  natives  are 
prepared   to    recognise   the   good  work  done 
by   industrial  missions,  and  by  any  form  of 
training  which  teaches  the  black  man  to  work. 
From  the  earliest  days  missionaries  have 
tried  to  show  their  love  and  pity  for  the  people 
amongst  whom  they  went  by  ministering  to 
their  bodies  as  well  as  to  their  souls.    Wherever 
the  missionary  went,  the  people  crowded  round 
him  for  the  sake  of  such  simple  remedies  as 
he  carried  with  him.     But  it  is  only  within 
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talc  of  the  care  and  kindness  that  has  been 
^hown  tliem,  and  so  at  least  help  to  disarm 
liostility  to   Christianity  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for   it.     The  medical  missionary  as   he 
travels   afterwards    amongst   the   villages    is 
pceted  with  joy  by  many  former  patients, 
uho  with  their    grateful  friends  seek  to    do 
him  honour  in  every  way  they  can  devise. 
He    gets    opportunities     of    preaching     the 
Gospel   such   as   fall    to    no    one    else.     One 
medical  missionary  writes  :    "  Often  while  in 
camp,   I  have  been  sun-ounded  by  patients 
from  morning   to   eve,   drawn   from  all   the 
countryside,  and  my  associates  and  I  could 
preach  lo  them  as  long  as  we  desired."     In 
the   loving   work   of    the   doctor,    the    most 
ignorant  can  see  something  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Christian  message,  and  can  recognise 
in  him  a  representative  of  the  Great  Physician 
alike   of    soul    and    body.     A    bond    of    true 
sympathy  is  set  up,  which  is  able  to  get  over 
the    separations    of    creed    and    colour,    and 
ignorant  terrors  and  prejudices  are  dispelled. 

The  hospital  at  the  mission  centre  exercises 
the  same  attractive  force  as  the  itinerating 
doctor.     People  will  come  to  it  for  medical 
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treatment    wlicn    nothing    else    would    draw 
them  to  the  mission.     Many  beside  the  patient 
are  influenced   by  the  work  and  hfe  of  the 
hospital,    since   to   suit   the   customs   of   the 
people,  friends  and  relatives  have  to  be  freely 
admitted  and  allowed  even  to  hve  within  the 
hospital  precincts.     The  friends  of  the  patients 
carry  far  and  wide  the  accounts  of  what  they 
have  seen  at   the  hospital,  and  the  example 
of  the  unselfish,  devoted  lives  of  doctors  and 
nurses  has  a  powerful  effect.     In  many  cases, 
especially  in  China,  a  leper  asylum  is  attached 
to  the  hospital.     Until  the  missionaries  came 
there  Avas  no  one  to  care  for  the  lepers.    Blind, 
lame,  crippled,  covered  with  sores,  they  lived 
as  outcasts  without  a  lioi)e  and  without  a 
home.     Now,    sometimes    in    leper    villages, 
sometimes   in   homes   or   hospitals,  they  are 
tended  with  loving  care  by  missionary  doctors 
and  nurses.     The  leper  hospitals  and  villages 
are  always  described  as  happy  places,  v/here 
the    children    are    taught    and    the    patients 
learn  to  help  and  care  for  one  another,  and 
many    find    hope    and    consolation    in    their 
sufferings  and  lingering  death  through  faith 
in  t'lirist.     Those  who  are  fit  for  it  are  taught 
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to  work,  and  they  build  with  their  own  hands 
tiieir  houses  and  churches,  and  tend  the 
(jardens  of  the  settlement.  The  Bishop  ol 
Carpentaria,  after  a  visit  to  the  leper  settle- 
ment on  Friday  Island,  where  Chinese,  South 
Sea  Islanders  and  Australian  Aboriginals  are 
oathered,  writes  :  "It  was  a  touching  sight 
to  see  the  fifteen  communicants,  kneeling 
under  the  shade  of  a  big  tree,  manifesting 
the  deepest  reverence  as  they  received  the 
bread  into  their  sometimes  fingerless  hands, 
or  drank  the  wine  with  their  poor  distorted 
mouths."  Some  missionary  doctors  are  try- 
ing in  China  to  secure  better  treatment  for 
the  insane.  The  Chinese  method  was  found 
to  be  to  fasten  them  up  with  chains,  expose 
them  to  all  weathers,  or  smother  them. 
The  doctors  do  not  forget  the  educational 
side  of  their  work,  and  do  all  in  their  power 
to  train  native  doctors  and  persuade  native 
governments  to  provide  hospitals  or  to  help 
ii\  supporting  the  mission  hospitals.  One 
of  them  writes  :  "  I  shall  not  rest  content  till 
China  herself  comes  to  the  rescue  of  her  sick, 
her  insane  and  her  outcast  lepers." 

The  care  of  orphans  has  from  the  earliest 
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times   been   part    of   the   work    of   missions. 
In    China   and   certain    parts   of   India,    girl 
babies,  little  desired  in  a  familj-,  used  often 
to  be,  and  sometimes  stiil  are,  thrown  away 
to    perish.     To    rescue    these    poor   outcasts 
was   the   favourite   work    of    the   nuns    who 
went    out    to    the    early    Roman    Cathohc 
missions    in    China.     In    India    the  different 
missions     have    gathered     in     the     children 
who   were   either  deserted  or  survived  their 
parents  during  the  famines  which  so  frequently 
occurred,    and   these  have  been  brought  up 
as  Christians  in  schools  and  orphanages. 

Whilst   never   losing   sight   of   their   main 
object,   to    preach  the    Gospel,   the   call    to 
share    in    everything    which    made    for    the 
social    regeneration    of   the   people    amongst 
whom  they  worked,   has  ever  been  felt   by 
missionaries.     But    as    has    been    shown    in 
the  case  of    their    religious    teaching,  so  in 
their    social    teaching,  they  are  increasingly 
careful  to  preserve    all  that  is  harmless  and 
all  that  is  useful  or  beautiful  in  native  customs 
and     habits.     The     tasteless    imitations     of 
J^^uropean  clothes  and  manners  are  not  often 
due    to    the    influence    of    the    missionaries, 
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but  again  and  again  to  the  desires  of  the 
people  themselves. 

Where  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  and, 
ill  spite  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
number  of  missionaries,  so  few  to  do  it  in 
proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  work,  there 
is  cause  for  earnest  consideration  and  real 
statesmanship  to  decide  in  what  districts, 
and  amongst  what  people,  or  classes  of 
j)eople,  work  should  primarily  be  carried  on. 
In  certain  (quarters,  notably  in  parts  of  India 
and  in  Korea,  there  is  a  tendency  towards 
mass  movements  in  favour  of  Christianity. 
Wliole  villages  are  ready  to  become  Christians 
at  once,  or,  as  lately  in  Korea,  a  wave  of 
enthusiasm  accompanied  by  much  spiritual 
excitement  leads  many  to  sudden  conversion. 
In  all  cases  of  such  mass  movements,  much 
careful  training  and  teaching  is  needed  if 
the  people  are  to  be  an\i;hing  more  than 
Christians  in  name.  For  this  purpose  a  large 
missionary  force  is  requisite,  till  native  clergy 
and  teachers  can  be  trained  in  sufficient 
numbers.  To  supply  this  need  seems  to 
some  the  most  important  part  of  missionary 
work  at  the  present  moment.     Others  again 
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feel   that   the  most    imperative    task    is    to 
strengthen  tlie  appeal  to  the  most  educated 
classes  of  the  native  community,  and  to  try 
to  secure  leaders  for  the  future  from  amongst 
the   people   themselves.     They  are   prepared 
to   devote   their   energies  to  win    over  even 
individuals   amongst   the   high-caste  Indians 
and  the  best  educated  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
and  are  ready  to  wait  with  patience  should 
they  see  no  immediate  fruit  of  their  labours. 
This  must  of  necessity  be  very  slow  work. 
But  to  it  some  of  the  best  missionaries  are 
content  to  devote  their  lives  with  little  hope 
of    much   immediate    -access,    in    the    belief 
that  by  a  true  setting  forth  of  the  Christian 
faith,  by  a  readiness  to  meet  the  inquiries  of  stu- 
dents, by  sympathy  with  national  ideals,  they 
will  best  prepare  the  way  for  the  future  accept- 
ance of  Christianity.     Their  desire  is  to  reach 
the  students  at  the  universities,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  open  hostels  where  the  students 
can  lodge,  and  where  all  their  caste  scruples  are 
carefully  respected,  whilst  the  missionaries  mix 
as  friends  with  the  students  and  are  ever  readv 
to  talk  with  them,  to  answer  their  questions  and 
to  encourage  them  to  be  seekers  after  the  truth 
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Men  who  are  doing  work  of  this  kind  do  not 
expect  large  numbers  of  converts.    They  know 
too  well  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  student 
coming  forward  for  baptism.     A  Hindu  boy 
realises  that,  as  a  rule,  from  th<    moment  of 
his  baj^tism  his  home  will  be  closed  to  him, 
none  of  his  relations  or  friends  will  speak  to 
him;  if  they  meet  him  they  will  only  taunt 
hi  in  with  the  disgrace  he  has  brought  upon 
them.     His  property  will  be  taken  away  from 
liim ;  if  he  is  married  his  wife  and  children  will 
}>robably    leave    him.     Yet,   there   are   those 
each  vear  who  are  brave  enough  to  come  for- 
ward  and  give  up  everything  for  what  they 
have  learned  to  see  is  the  truth.     The  mission- 
aries are  not  discouraged  because  they  are  few. 
They  know  that  foundations  are  being  laid 
and  that  much  work  is  being  done  under  the 
surface,  and  tliey  believe  that  when  the  right 
time  comes,  the  conversion  of  India  will  take 
place   very   rapidly.      Even    as   it   is,    Chris- 
tianity is  spreading  in  India  at  a  far  quicker 
ratio  as  regards  the  population  than  it  did 
in  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.     It    is    to    the    Indian    Christians    that 
we  must  look  for  the  regeneration  of  India. 
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CHAPTER    VI 

women's  work  fok  missions 

The  religious  orders  of  women  within  the 

Roman  Church  have  provided  large  numbers 

of  devoted  women  who  have  given  themselves 

to  the  work  of  starting  schools  and  orphanages 

in  all  parts  of  the  world.     They  have  nursed 

the    sick    and    tended   the    lepers;    for   the 

most  part  they  go  to  the  mission  field  fo 

their  whole  lives  and  never  return  home  agair 

In  the  early  days  of  Protestant  missions  there 

was  no  idea  of  sending  out  women  except  as 

the  wives  or  perhaps  sisters  of  missionaries.   Of 

these   wives   many  proved   themselves  most 

zealous  missionaries  and  worked  hard,  starting 

schools  for  the  girls,  visiting  and  teaching  the 

women,  and  tending  the  sick  as  far  as  they  were 

able.     But  very  often  the  life  of  a  missionary's 

wife  was  terribly  hard ;  with  home  and  children 

to  care  for,  frequent  ill-health,  no  one  to  help 

her,  surrounded  by  a  barbarous  and  hostile 
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people,  missionaries'  wives  needed  to  be  of 
lieroic  material,  and  it  was  only  few  of 
tlieni  here  and  there  who  could  do  much 
mission  work  themselves.  Yet  experience 
soon  showed  that  much  progress  could  not  be 
made  amongst  the  men  unless  the  women  were 
won  also.  The  Christian  converts,  unless  they 
could  be  provided  with  Christian  wives,  must 
almost  inevitably  fall  back.  Moreover,  the 
influence  of  the  women,  in  spite  of  their 
inferior  and  despised  condition  in  all  non- 
Christian  countries,  was  still  strong,  and  on 
account  of  their  ignorance  and  natural  con- 
servatism it  was  always  exerted  against 
Christianity.  As  soon,  too,  as  European  and 
American  wom^  '^egan  to  realise  something 
of  the  conditions  r  which  their  sisters 

in  otl  er  lands  were  living,  the  desire  to  help 
and  teach  them  was  aroused.  The  slowness 
with  which  any  advance  was  made  in  sending 
out  single  women  as  missionaries,  is  a  measure 
of  the  position  of  women  and  their  inadequate 
education  during  the  early  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  When  women  first  began  t^ 
1)6  interested  in  missionary  work  both  in 
England  and  America,  the  only  part  of  the 
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work  for  which  they  were  considered  fit  was  to 
col  eet  money  and  to  organise  p  -ayer-meetings 
and  work-parties  for  missions.     In  1815  three 
i-nghsh  ladies  offered  themselves  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  said  thev  were  ready 
to  go  anywhere  they  might  be  s'cnt ;  but  the 
Society  decided  not  to  send  unmarried  women 
abroad  except  as  sisters  joining  their  brothers 
A  few  years  later,  when  another  lady  wished 
to  go  to  work    in    India,  Bishop    Wilson  of 
Calcutta  answered  :    -  No,  the  ladv  will  not 
do.     I  object  on  principle,  and  from  the  ex- 
perience  of  Indian  life,  to  single  ladies  coming 
out  to  so  dista..      a  place,   with   the  almost 
certainty  of  their  marrying  within  a  month  of 
their  arrival."     But   others   more   discerning 
urged  the  imperative  need  of  women  mission- 
aries.   An  American  missionary,  David  Abeei, 
who  had  been  deeply  n^ovcd  by  the  misery 
and  helplessness  of  the  Eastern  women,  and 
convinced  that  if  Christian  teaching  was  to 
prevail  the  home  must  be  reached,  spoke  of 
what  he  had  seen  to  a  gathering  of  ladies  in 
London,  repeating  to  them  the  words  of  some 
Chinese  women  :  "Are  there  no  female  men 
who  can  come  and  teach  us."     His  words  led 
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N>  the  formation  of  the  first  women's  society, 
•  Tfic  Society  for  Promoting  Female  Educa- 
tion in  the  East,"  in  1834.     Its  work  at  the 
I'fginning    met    with    much    opposition,    an 
Indian  missionary  saying  that  "  to  attempt 
fdiiale    education    in    that    country    was    as 
iK.pclcss  as  to  try  to  scale  a  wall  five  hundred 
yards    high."      But   others   emphasised    the 
iutiiity   of   seeking  for  the   conversion   of   a 
|,(('j)le  except  through  influencing  the  home, 
aiid  if  this  was  to  he  done  in  the  east  it  must 
fe   done    by  women.     After  fourteen    years 
this  first  society  had  twenty  women  mission- 
aries  at  work.      By  degrees   other   women's 
^H-ietics  were  formed,  but  it  was  some  time 
if  fore  the   great    missionary   societies   really 
Kfognised    their    obligation    to    undertake 
women's  work.     They  employed  some  women 
in  India,  chiefly  Eurasians,  as  teachers,  but 
thfv   trusted  to  the  women's  societies  to  do 
the  work  amongst  women.     Before  1887  the 
number  of  women  on  the  roll  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  was  103;  of  these  fifty-five 
only    had   been    sent   out   as   single    women. 
Hut  slowly  a  great  change  took  place,  and, 
i'^-  the  years  from  1887  to  1907,  691  women 
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were  scut   out.     Most    other   societies,    both 
American  and  English,  show  a  similar  progress. 
In  other  cases  the  women's    work  is  organised 
and  conducted  by  special  women's  societies. 
LEvery  advance  in  foreign  mission  work  only 
shows   more    clearly   the    need   and   import- 
ance of  women's  work.     The  low  position  of 
women  is  characteristic  of   all  non-Christian 
countries,  and  in  nearly  all  of  them  polygamy 
is  the  rule.     Everywhere  Christianity  carries 
with  it  in  time  the  emancipation  of  women 
and  with  that,  the  progress  of  society  as  a 
whole.     In  India  and  in  all  Moslem  lands,  the 
seclusion  of  women  adds  to  the  miserv  of  their 
mferior  position.     From  the  age  of  ten  all, 
except  the  poorest  women,  are  shut  up  in  the 
Zenana  and  not  allowed  to  see  any  men  ex- 
cept  those  of  their  immediate  family.     When 
Mrs.  Caldwell,  the  wife  of  a  missionary  bishop 
111   South  India,  began   (1853)  to  teach  girls 
to  read,  their  parents  exclaimed  with  amaze- 
ment.-    "She    will    be    teaching    the    cows 
next."     As  a  rule  the  women  are  uneducated, 
Ignorant,    without    interests    or   occupations. 
In   sickness   they  have   no   skilled  help,  and 
the    Ignorant    and    superstitious    customs  of 
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the  people  add  to  their  sufferings  and  risks 
ill  childbirth.  The  Indian  Government  has 
put  down  the  custom  of  Suttee,  that  is,  the 
burning  of  the  widow  on  her  husband's  funeral 
})\TC,  but  it  has  not  been  able  to  do  any- 
thing to  diminish  the  sufferings  of  widows,  of 
whoin  there  are  twenty-five  millions  in  India. 
In  fonner  days  widows  were  legally  unable 
to  remarry,  but  though  this  restriction  was 
removed  in  1856,  the  feeling  against  re- 
niaiTiage  is  so  strong,  that  it  very  rarely 
occurs,  even  when  the  girl  became  a  widow  in 
her  infancy.  The  widow  is  the  drudge  of  the 
lamily;  her  ornaments,  the  chief  delight  of 
the  Indian  woman,  are  taken  from  her,  she 
is  considered  to  bring  ill-luck  wherever  she 
goes.  The  hateful  custom  of  child  marriage, 
by  which  little  girls  and  even  babies  are  often 
married  to  men  of  fifty  and  older,  leads  to 
the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  child- 
widows,  whose  little  lives  are  clouded  from 
the  first.  With  great  difficulty  a  reform  in 
the  law  was  carried  in  1891,  bv  which  the 
consummation  of  a  marriage  before  the  wife 
was  twelve  years  old  was  made  illegal,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  ensure  the  keeping  of  this  law. 
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Little  girls,  even   babies,  are   sold  or  given 
up  by  their  mothers  to  a  life  of  shame  in 
connexion  with  temple  services,  and  dedicate,] 
to    evil    by   what  is    called  marriage   to  th- 
Kod.     All  these  customs  wliieh  regulate  th- 
ife  and  decree  the  inferiority  of  women  av 
based  on  religious  praetiees.  enjoined,  not  I,., 
the   oldest  sacred   books,    but  bv  later  law 
givers.     Freedom    from    them    can    oniv    i,. 

t  '^T^^  "  '™^'  ""'I  I'"'-"-  religio- 
w..ch  shall  give  women  their  right  place,  and 
by  raismg  them,  raise  men  with  them 

In    China    the    horrible    custom   of    foot- 
b.ndmg  ,s  a  mark  of  the  inferior  position  given 
to  women,  and  a  continual  source  of  suffering 
to  her;  and  in  Japan  the  absolute  submission 
den,anded  from  her  destroys  her  chance  of 
free    development.     In    Moslem    lands,    th" 
seelusion  of  women  is  enforced  evervwhere" 
but   w,th    varying  degrees   of  severitv,    ad 
except  amongst  the  wealthy  in  Turkiv  and 
i-gypt,  no  care  is  given  to  their  education 
It  was  agmnst  a  dense  mass  of  hostility  and 
prejud,ce  that  the  first  women  missionaries 
had  to  make  their  way.     Only  slowlv  were 
they  allowed  to  Visit  the  Zenanas.    Their  piaa 
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has  been  to  begin  by  teaching  embroidery  or 
sewing  of  different  kinds,  and  to  add  to  it,  as 
it  became  possible,  the  teaching  of  reading  and 
the  Bible.  In  the  dullness  of  Zenana  life 
any  change  was  welcome,  and,  entrance  once 
obtained,  the  missionary  lady  or  the  native 
l)iblewoman  whom  she  trained  as  her  helper, 
became  a  friend  whose  visits  were  eagerly 
anticipated.  But  there  can  be  little  hope 
of  making  converts  in  this  way,  since  for  the 
secluded  Indian  woman  to  come  forward  for 
baptism  is  well-nigh  impossible.  Still  pre- 
judices are  removed,  the  soil  is  prepared,  and 
through  the  visits  to  the  Zenanas  permission 
is  won  for  the  children  to  go  to  school. 
Schools  of  every  kind,  from  little  village 
j^cliools  in  a  hut  to  well-equipt  high  schools, 
have  been  started  by  the  women  missionaries. 
The  higher  education  is  for  the  most  part  for 
the  children  of  native  Christians  who  are  being 
trained,  some  to  be  teachers,  nurses,  or  doctors, 
but  the  greater  number  to  be  Christian  wives 
and  mothers,  and  so  to  build  up  Christian 
homes.  Of  late  years  some  schools  have  been 
started  for  high-caste  Indian  girls,  in  which 
strict  purdah  is  observed. 
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It  early  appeared  what  great  need  there 
was  for  medical  work  amongst  Eastern  women, 
and  almost  as  soon  as  a  medical  education 
was  open  to  women  in  England  and  America, 
women  doctors  began  to  train  for  mission 
work.  There  are  i  ow  fine  hospitals  for 
women  in  all  parts  of  the  mission  field,  which 
in  themselves  are  a  visible  proof  of  the 
})osition  given  to  women  by  Christianity. 
Amongst  their  own  people  for  long  ages 
their  health  and  even  their  life  had  been 
treated  as  of  no  account.  The  strength 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  women 
missionaries  is  shown  by  the  remark  of  a 
Hindu  who  said  to  a  missionary  at  Amritzar: 
"  We  do  not  greatly  fear  your  schools,  we 
need  not  send  our  children.  We  do  not 
much  fear  your  preaching,  we  need  not  listen ; 
but  we  fear  your  women  and  we  dread  your 
doctors,  for  your  doctors  are  winning  our 
hearts,  and  your  women  are  winning  our 
homes,  and  when  our  hearts  and  our  homes 
are  won  what  is  there  left  of  us  ?  " 

11  the  suffering  and  ignorance  and  neglected 
condition  of  women  in  the  East  was  a  powerful 
inducement   at   first   for  Western   women   to 
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.0  to  their  help,  the  present  condition  caused 
bv  the  new  movements  in  the  East  calls  even 
niore    imperatively    for    help    and    guidance 
from  the  experience  of  the  West.     Amongst 
the  enormous  populations  of  India  and  Chma, 
prooress  in  a  sense  must  be  slow,  and  the 
vast   majority   of   the   women   are  illiterate ; 
vet  at  the  top  there  is  a  striking  mov  ment 
iowords  emancipation,  towards  a  fuller  life. 
Educated  Indian  men  are  beginning  to  desire 
educated  wives.     More  knowledge  of  the  con- 
dilions  outside  are  making  some  at  least  of  the 
^vomen  impatient  and  restless  in  their  seclusion. 
Some,   chiefly  Christian  women,  have  shown 
bv  their  achievements  what  great  capacities 
thev  possess  as  teachers,  doctors,  and  evangel- 
ists^    Others  have  displayed  their  powers  of 
leadership  and  organisation,  their  eagerness  for 
'  progress,  their  desire  for  education.     In  China, 
even  in  Persia,   girls'  schools   are    springing 
up  everywhere.     Amongst  the  vast   popula- 
tions of  India  and  China,  the  proportion  ot 
^vomen  who  are  touched  by  this  modern  move- 
ment is,  of  course,  small,  but  these  are  the 
women  who  will  make  themselves  felt.     Even 
in    those    parts    of    India    where    women  s 
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education  is  most  backward,  the  latest  govern- 
ment report  tells  us  that  the  number  of  girls 
attending  school  has  almost  doubled  in  the  last 
five  years.  At  present,  at  most  seven  women 
in  a  thousand  in  India  and  barely  one  in  a 
thousand  ia  China  can  read. 

But  the  rapidity  with    which    things    are 
moving  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
past.    We  hef.rof  women  speaking  in  public  in 
China  and  India,  of  women  newspaper  editors 
and  writers.     This  awakening  of  the  women 
of  the  East  is  largely  due  to  the  work  of  the 
missionaries  in  the  past,  and  the  missionaries 
of  the  present  day  are  feeling  that  no  call  is  so 
urgent  as  that  to  help  to  guide  the  develop- 
ment and  emancipation  of  these  women  by  a 
right  education,  towards  true  and  noble  ideLls. 
The   old   religious   sanctions   which   guarded 
the  life  of  the  family  are  being  thrown  aside, 
and  disaster  nmst    follow  to   the  moral    and 
social   life   of   the   nations   if   nothin-   takes 
their   place.     Neither  must   the  education  of 
the  women  of  India  repeat  the  mistakes  made 
m   the   education   of   the   men  by  being  too 
Western  in.  character.     This  is  largely  out  of 
the  hands   of  the  missionary  educationalists, 
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as  they  have  to  conform  to  the  government 
curricula  in  order  to  earn  the  government 
urant,  but  their  important  share  in  educational 
work  should  enable  them  to  exercise  influence 
ill  the  right  direction,  if  only  they  can  get 
\'.oinen  with  the  knowledge,  the  sympathy, 
the  breadth  of  mind  needed  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  question. 

It  is  not  only  amongst  the  old  civilisations 
of  the  East  that  the  work  of  women  mission- 
aries is  important.  The  same  need  is  felt 
amongst  the  peoples  of  Africa.  Here  there  is 
no  impossibility  in  men  teaching  the  women, 
but  it  is  naturally  not  easy  for  them  to  reach 
them.  The  earlier  missionaries  in  Uganda 
found  that  the  women  throughout  the  country 
were  the  most  earnest  followers  of  the  heathen 
religion,  upholding  everywhere  the  power  of 
demon-worship.  The  extraordinary  response 
to  Christian  teaching  amongst  the  people  of 
Uganda  made  the  great  missionary,  Bishop 
Tucker,  increasingly  anxious  to  have  English 
women  to  teach  the  native  women.  He  said  : 
"For  the  sake  of  the  women  and  children 
— in  other  words,  for  the  sake  of  the  future 
of  Uganda — it  w  vs  absolutely  essential  that  the 
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ministry  of  English  women  should,  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  take  its  part  in  the  work." 
This  was  only  in  1895.     Amongst  the  authori- 
ties  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  home 
there  was  much  hesitation,  owing  to  the  risks 
attendant  on  the  800  miles'  march  from  the 
coast  before  the  days  of  the  railway.     But  at 
last    it  was  agreed  that  five  ladies  should  be 
sent,  with  five  more  men  missionaries,  and 
Bishop  Tucker  made  the  most  careful  arrange- 
ments for  their  long  march,  on  which  he  him- 
self accompanied   them.     The   difficulties   of 
the  journey  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
for  this  party,  besides  an  army  of  500  porters, 
100  extra  men  were  needed  to  carry  t  iis  of 
water   across   the   desert    that    had 'first    to 
be    crossed.     The   march    to    the   capital    of 
l^inda  took  eleven   weeks.     Bishop  Tucker 
thus  describes  their  arrival :   "  The  weicom^^ 
accorded    to    the    ladies    by    the    Baganda 
women  at  Ngogwe  was  well-nigh  overwhelm- 
ing.    They  ran  along  by  the  side  of  the  ladies' 
chairs,  grasping  their  hands  and  utterin<r  all 
manner  of  joyful  and  loving  grec  ings."  As 
we  drew  near  to  the  mission  station  the  crowd 
mcreased,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  along. 
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When  the  ladies  alighted  to  chmh  the  hill 
they  were  embraced  by  the  Baganda  women 
in  all  the  fullness  of  their  hearts'  joy."     Six 
hundred  people  were  gathered  in  the  chureh 
for  a  hastily  arranged  serviee  of  thanksgiving. 
The  king  wrote  to  express  his  joy,  saying  : 
''  Even  from  my  childhood  I  have  never  seen 
English   ladies."     Other    natives    sent   warm 
words  of  welcome,  one  of  them  writing :  "  You 
have  done  a  wonderful  thing  for  us  in  bringing 
up    ladies,"    and    ended   his    letter    with   an 
urgent  invitation  to  his  house.     "  It  is  a  short 
way  off.     I  beg  of  you  not  to  make  me  un- 
happy.    Consent  to  my  request  with  the  maid- 
servants   of    Jehovah."     When    the    party 
reached  Mengo,  the  capital,  the  welcome  was 
still  more  amazing.     The  mass  of  people  made 
it  almost  impossible  to  get  along.     The  Bishop 
writes  that  •'  the  crowds  which  gathered  to  see 
Sir  Gerald  Portal  enter  Mengo,  were  nothing 
to  the  crowds  which  welcomed  the  first  English 
ladies  to  the  capital  of  Uganda.     Six  thousand 
people     gathered     inside     and     outside     the 
Cathedral    on    the    following    Sunday    for    a 
service  of  thanksgiving." 

This  little  band  of  ladies  at  once  set  to 
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«ork  to  tend  the  sick,  and  to  teach  the 
women  and  girls.  Others  came  outfl 
Eng  and  to  help  them,  and  thirteen  year,, 
afte  there  were  f.fty  women,  married  a,.d 
smglc,  working  in  the  mission,  and  U,m 
natne  g,rls  i„  the  schools.  Native  women 
have  been  trained  to  share  in  the  work  of 

for'trrr'T  "'  "'"'■  '"■''"'^"  "-ghbours, 
for  the  Church  of  Uganda  has  from  the  first 
been  a  missionary  church,  and  the  best  work 
among  the  heathen  women  is  done  by  native 

to  take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  • 
they  have  their  own  church  councils,  advisor; 
bodies  on  which  the  most  earnest  of  the  women 
\  They  arc  eager  for  education,  and  will 
walk  SIX  or  eight  miles  a  day  to  get  to  a  school. 
Ihe    adies  have  .started  a  special  school  for 
he  daughters  of  chiefs,  where  great  care  is 
aken  not  to  Europcanise  them.     The  English 
adies  consider  that  their  chief  work  is  to  train 
the  women  to  be  Christian  wives  and  mothers 
so  that  there  may  be  true  home  life  among  the 

itfro^'t'h      '"  '■""  '''  ^''"^''*'™'  'he  whole 
^t..t.,s  of  the  women,  who  before  the  coming 

of  Christianity  were  regarded  as  mere  chatte' 
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Work  of  the  same  kind  is  needed  amongst 
t!  e  women  who  aceompany  the  natives  who 
crowd  to  labour  in  the  mines  on  the  Rand, 
and  in  every  part  of  the  world  it  is  now 
rooorrnised  that  without  the  assistance  of 
women  mission  work  must  be  incomplete. 
Neither  have  women  martyrs  been  wanting. 
Many  perished  in  China  after  horrible  suffer- 
ings during  the  Boxer  riots.  One  American 
i.idy,  Dr.  Chcsnut,  who  escaped  at  that  time, 
r(  turned  the  following  year  to  China.  There 
;ii  a  sudden  riot  the  mob  attacked  the  mission 
iiiid  murdered  the  missionaries.  They  brought 
Dr.  Chesnut  to  the  temple  steps,  and  as  she 
stt  waiting  for  death,  she  noticed  a  little  boy 
in  the  crowd  with  an  ugly  gash  in  his  head. 
She  called  him  to  her,  and  tearing  off  a  piece 
r.f  her  skirt,  made  a  bandage  and  bound  up 
tlie  wound.  Then  the  mob  struck  her,  threw 
hcT  into  the  river,  and  stabbed  her  to  death 
js  she  lav  there. 
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CHAPTER    VII 

Tin:    MOSLEM    PIIOIII.KM 

T„E  greatest  opposition  to  the  spread  of 
the    Chr,st,an    faith    throughout    the    world 

one  hfth  of  the  whole  non-Christian  world 
follows  the  religion  of  Mohan.med,  yet  mLion 
work  among,*  Moslems  has  ne  -er  r"c  Tv:d 
anytlnng  hke  the  same  attention  in  proTor^^^o' 

~.o„,.rk  amongst  the  heatllpLS 

','  '"  'he  mam  on  account  of  its  verv 

speemi    difficulty.     The  Moslem  faith  is  t"e 

^ZTTT''' '' ^"^'''' ^'^'"^'  ^^■ 
tU'iity ,  ,t  ,s  the  on.y  great  vr'.gion  that  l,a, 

^i^ung  up  since  the  rise  of  Chrrstilu;      r 
or  th,s  ve|y  reason,   its  adherents  consider 

■nalves  the  Mohammedan  very  difficult  of 
approach,,  he  is  filled  with  intense  prSe  a,  d 
selt.sat.sfaetion.   and   even   the   poorest   and 
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II. .st  (l(<jia(l((l  follower  of  Mohamiiu'd  looks 
upnii  tin-  Christiiin  with  j)rofouiid  ooutcnipt. 
At  the  present  duv.  two-third  ;  of  the  whole 
MnhaiiunediiM    populiition    of   the    world    are 
under  Christian  rnk.     This  has  removed  one 
I  jjre.'it   dilliculty   which  formerly  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  conversion  of  the  Mohannnedan, 
since    unionirst    the.e    peoples    at    any    rate 
eon\  ersiou    is    no    longer    forbidden    under 
penalty    of    death.     Even    in    the    countries 
still  under  Mohammedan  rule,  contact  with 
civilisation,    and    in    Turkey   the    beginnings 
of    greater    toleration,    make    it    easier    for 
Christian  influence  to  make  itself  felt.     Yet 
uhcther    under    Christian    or    Mohammedan 
rule,  the  vast  number  of  Mohammedans,  two 
lumdred    and    thirty    million    souls,    in    spite 
"f    their   divisions    into     different     sects   all 
turn  to  Mecca  as  the  centre  of  their  faith;  all 
;ire  united   by   a  belief   in   one  God  and   in 
Mi)hai.'uned  as  his  prophet.     One  social  system 
binds  them  together,  and  they  stand,  a  mighty 
force,  united  against  the  rest  of  the  world, 
capaHe  of  a  religious  enthusiasm  which  may 
;i rouse    them    to    the    wildest    outbursts    of 
laimtieism. 
I 
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Islam  at  the  present  day  is  the  only  ot 

great  a^^ressive  religion  in  the  Morld  besi 

Christianity.     In    India,    as    far    as    can 

ascertained,  it  has  been  stationary  during  1 

last  two  hPHiivci   years,   whilst   (^hristian 

has    of    late    gaiuM    oround    Avith    increasi 

rapidity.     1     is  in   Africa,   both  in   the  p 

and  continuously  up  to  the  present  day,  tl 

the  advance  of  Islam  has  been  most  m'j.rk( 

and    here    lies    the   greatest    danger   for   t 

future.      There     are     many    even     amon^ 

Christians    who    are    prepared    to    maintf 

that    for   the    African   natives    Islam    is    t 

most    suitable    religion.     It    is    perhaps    o 

of  the  great  reasons  of  its  advance,  that  it 

so  admirably  suited  to  the  nature  and  capaci 

of    the    average    man.     It    is    com])arative 

easy  to  achieve  its  ideals,  whilst  the  Christie 

ideals,   with  their  high  standard  of   morai 

are  far  removed  from  possible  attainment  \ 

the  average  man.   Hence  it  is  argued  by  son 

that  the  best  we  can  hope  for  the  Africs 

native   is   inat    he    should    become   Mohan 

medan,  and  that  missions  to  Mohammedar 

are  mistaken  and  a  waste  of  energy. 

This  is  not  the  i)lace  to  argue  the  respectiv 
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merits  of  Islam  and  Christianity,  but  some 
things  may  be  pointed  out  which  are  suflieient 
to  make  every  earnest  Christian  zealous  for 
this  cn^^rprise,  however  diflicult  it  may  be. 
Tiio  way  in  which  women  are  regarded  in  the 
teaching  of  Mohammed  condemns  them,  and 
with  them  the  whole  social  life  of  Mohamme- 
dans to  perpetual  degradation;  there  is  no 
possibility  for  them  to  remove  the  restrictions 
aiul  disabilities  under  which  they  labour,  for 
they  are  enjoined  by  Mohammed  himself 
ill  the  Koran.  Slavery  is  also  })ait  of  the 
social  system  of  Islam,  authorised  by  the 
nro])het  himself,  and  in  Mohammedan  lands, 
wherever  Christian  governments  are  not  able 
to  interfere,  the  slave  trade  is  carried  on  with 
the  most  ruthless  disregard  of  human  suffer- 
ing and  life.  Moreover  the  INIohanmiedan 
religion,  bound  as  it  is  to  a  book,  shows  no 
j)ossibiiity  for  growth  or  development.  Its 
unbending  conservatism  makes  any  reform 
impossible,  and  the  countrie-  vhere  it 
has  prevailed  have  never  bee.  ^jiogressive. 
Indeed  the  degraded  condition  of  the 
Mohammedan  women  must  make  progress 
impossible.     Introduced  a-nongst  an  ignorant 
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and  barbarous  people,  Mohamiiiedanisni  does 
niueh  to  develop  in  them  more  orderly  habits 
of  hfe,     s   is  often  seen  in  Africa,  but^it  stop. 
there  and  leads  to  no  further  progress  and 
develoi)ment.     The  advance  of  Islam  in  Africa 
IS  seen  therefore  to  be  not  onlv  a  hindrance 
to    the   progress   of    Christianity,    but    to   be 
also  a  bar  to  the  real  progress  of  civilisation 
It  would  seem  almost  as  if  the  very  difficultv 
oi   producing  any  impression  upon^  the  vast 
strength  of  Mohannnedanism  had  in  the  past 
paralysed  Christian  energies,  or  rather  turned 
thein  into  other  channels.     At  present,  whilst 
the    call    to    evangelise    the    heathen    is    felt 
more  strongly  than  ever,   the  fact   is    bein; 
at    last    clearly   faced    that   the   missionar! 
problem  of  the  day  is  how  to  use  the  special 
opportunities    of    the  moment.     At  last   the 
door  IS  open,  conversion    to    Christianity    is 
no  longer  forbidden  under  penalty  of  death 
in    the    greater    part    of    the    Mohammedan 
world;    this  is    the    time     for   a    determined 
attempt  to  overcome  the  power  of  Islam 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  formid- 
able task,  perhaps  the  most  formidable  task 
that  has  ever  confronted  the  Christian  Church 
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\M  it  is  necessary  not  for  the  sake  of    the 
Mohammedans  alone,    hut  for  those  peoj^les 
\vii(>  will  be  converted  to  Islam  unless  Islam 
can  lust  be  won.     For  such  a  task  different 
nu'tliods  are  needed  than  for  other  missionarv 
work,    and   those   methods   need    to   be   dis- 
covered and  studied.     Here  and  there  in  the 
past    great   individuals    have   realised    some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  this  problem,  and  have 
liicd    to    prepare    themselves    for    the    task. 
Alter  the  fruitless  attempt  of   the  crusades 
to  destroy  the  power  of  Islam  by  the  sword, 
St.   Francis    of     Assisi    and   Raymond    Lull 
tried  the  more  peaceable  method  of  argument 
to  convince  the  learned  nmllahs,  the  Moslem 
teachers,  and   Lull   gave  his  life  to  studying 
their  faith  and   arguing    against    it   both  in 
speaking  and  writing.     After  his  death  it  was 
long  before  any  one  else  took  up  his  work. 
The  great  Jesuit  missionary,  Francis  Xavier, 
loHowed  his  methods  with  the  learned  mullahs 
m  India,  and  with  the  beginning  of  modern 
missions,    the    work     was    taken    up    again. 
Henry     Martyn     (1781-1812),   a     Cambridge 
Senior  Wrangler,    devoted  his   brilHant  gifts 
to  the  missionary  cause.     He  studied  Sanscrit, 
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Persian,  and   Arabic   to  prepare  himself  for 
his  work,  and   when   he  reached    India    his 
Hnguistic  facility  enabled  him  quickly  to  learn 
Hindustani.     He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one,  after  only  five  years'  work  in  the  East, 
but  his  burning  zeal  produced  an   immense 
impression  on  all  who  knew  him,  and  made 
his    example   powerfully  effective    after    his 
death,    when    his    letters    and    diaries    were 
published.     He  translated  the  New  Testament 
into  Hindustani   and  Persian,   and  intended 
to   translate   it   also   into   Arabic.     For   this 
purpose   he  travelled   from   India  to  Persia, 
and     engaged     in    many    discussions     with 
IMohammedans.     He   hoped   himself  to  offer 
his    translation    of    the    New    Testament    to 
the  Shah,  but  he  died  of  fever  in  Arabia,  and 
it    was    the    English    Ambassador    Avho    first 
presented    his    Persian    New    Testament    to 
the  Shah  and  then  had  it  printed  and  circu- 
lated in  Persia. 

The   work   begmi   by  Martyn   was   carried 

on   by  a  German  missionary  in  Persia ^Dr. 

Pfander.  He  wrote  (1829)  a  learned  work 
which  refuted  the  false  teaching  of  the 
Koran,    and   contained   a   full   statement   of 
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C  hristian  doctrine.     This  book  was  the  means 
of  many  conversions  from  Mohammedanism. 
Forced  to  leave  Persia,  Pfander  went  to  India, 
and   at    Agra   met    with    Valpy   French,   an 
Oxford    man,    and    an    ardent     missionary. 
Together    they    were    successful    in    gaining 
many  converts  from  Mohanmiedanism.     The 
Moslems  grew  alarmed,  and  began  to  wTite 
answers   to  Pfander's   book.     Some   of   their 
learned  Moulvies  made  a  study  of  Christian 
hooks   and  of   western  critical  writings,  and 
challenged  Pfander  and  French  to  a  public 
discussion.     This  discussion  took  place  in  a 
room    crowded    with    Mohammedans    sitting 
erossleggcd    on    the    floor.      The     Moulvies 
were  surrounded  by  their  students,  and  had 
piles  of  German  and  French  books  by  their 
side.     For  two  days  the  discussion  went  on, 
and   at   the   end   each   side   claimed   to    be 
\ictorious.     But  not  many  years  after  two 
ot:  the  Moulvies,  who  had  then  for  the  first 
lime  heard  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Chris- 
tianitv,  came  forward  for  baptism,  and  one 
ill  the  service  of  the  State,  and  the  other  in 
the  service  of  the  Church,  spent  their  lives 
as   consistent    Christians.     French   ever   felt 
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hin,self  a  disefnle  of    ].fan,lcr  i„    ,|,e    „.„r| 
— 'Sst    the    .M„l,a,„n,«.aMs    ,„    ...id 

■ut  loved  to  escape  from  episcopal  busines 
o    the   work   of   direct    evangelisation      hI 
new  how  to  ^et  near  the  heart  of  the  Indiat 

Umm«„„eewHhan„ldPu„<ht.  aconvrt' 
he  not,ced  that  he  d,d  n„t  know  how  to  use 
h.s  k„,fe,  and  to  make  hin,  feel  at  h,s«  !e  h 

or::i:*vi"' '--  «"«-^- «« invitC; : 

converted  Moslem  to  spend  a  week  with  hin, 
alone  „,  a  police  bungalow,  that  thev  mil 
preach  to  the  natives  and  spend  the  Jv      f 
n  Chr,st,an  converse  together.     The  eon" 
sa,d   afterwards  :     ■'  I  have  alwavs   believed 
Bishop  French  to  be  a  special  friend  or  ^ 
on   the  earth  "     T   .       ,,  "lenu  ol  God 

tne  earth.       Later,  French   resigned   his 
b.  hopnc,   but  he  could  not  settle  down    „ 
retirement  m  England.     At  the  age  of  si"tv 
five  he  went  alone  to  Muscat.  in'A:ab 
Start  pioneer  mission  work    ■  .rl  o-         .V 
the  old  Christian  warrior  :h;d"  "'  ''"^ 

Conversions  from  the  Moslem  faith  i„ 
Ind,a  havealway.  been  individual_th  re  has 
never  been  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  ma" 
movement.    Amongst  the  converts  have  "een 
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nun  ol  real  intellectual  mark.  A  considerable 
mniiber  of  the  native  clergy  working  under 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  Punjab 
;;rc  converts  from  Islam.  Dr.  Imad-ud-din, 
a  tlistinouished  convert  himself,  wrote  a 
paper  for  the  religious  conference  at  Chicago 
m  which  he  said  that  converts  from  Islam 
to  Christianity  have  come  and  are  coming  in 
their  thousands.  In  his  paper,  he  gives  a  list  of 
over  a  hundred  converts  from  Islam  to  Christi- 
anity now  occupying  influential  positions  both 
;n  Church  and  State  in  India.  He  points  out 
that  the  number  of  learned  converts  from 
Isluni  is  far  greater  than  that  of  unlearned. 

It  is  everywhere  one  of  the  chief  objects 
r,i  the  missionaries  to  get  into  touch  with 
Moslem  students  and  to  try  through  them  to 
nlluence  Moslem  thought.  This  is  being 
(lone  in  India  and  also  in  Egypt.  The  number 
of  students  that  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  the  great  Mohammedan  university, 
El  Azhar,  make  Cairo  the  intellectual  centre  of 
the  Mohammedan  world.  There,  in  the  great 
court  of  the  university  and  under  its  many- 
pillared  portico,  the  students  sit  in  groups 
round  the  feet  of  their  teachers,  and  now,  in 
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consequence  of  the  peace  and  religious  tolera- 
tion that  prevails  in  Egypt,   Christians  can 
even  enter  this  great  court  and  fnid  opportunity 
to  talk  and  discuss  with  the  Moslem  students 
Since  Cairo  is  the  centre  of  tlie  Mohammedan 
intellectual  world,  it  has  been  wisely  thought 
that   It  should   be  also    the    centre    for    the 
Christian    study    of    the    Moslem     problem. 
Here  men  of  trained  intellectual  power  can 
easily  get  into  touch  with  Moslem  students 
Moslem  thought  and  literature  can  be  studied' 
and     the    Ai-abic    language    can    be    really 
mastered.     At    the    mission,    open    house    i; 
kept  for  those  who  wish  to  come  in  and  talk 
with  the  teachers.     One  such  describes  how 
he  came  in  one  evening  with  twenty  students 
from  El  Azhar    on  purpose  to  break  up  the 
meeting,  and  interrujited  the  speaker,  callina 
out    "to   all   true    believers   to   rise   up   and 
protest."     Bn^  what  struck  him  as  strange 
was  that  whilst  he  treated  the  missionaries 
with  hatred  and  insult,  they  never  ceased  to 
treat  him   "  with   courtesy  and  even   love." 
He  adds  :     "  So   I  saw  that   whereas   Islam 
teaches  us  to  return  hate  with  hate,  Chris- 
tianity, on  the  contrary,  teaches  men  to  love 
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tlicir  enemies  and  to  treat  them  courteously." 
This  man  afterwards  became  a  Christian, 
giving  up  all  his  worldly  prospects  for  this 
j)urpose,  and  only  freeing  himself  from  the 
authority  of  his  father  by  signing  a  statement 
111  the  presence  of  Lord  Cromer. 

The  mission  at  Cairo  issues  a  journal  and 
prepares  literature  of  various  kinds  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  before  Mohammedans  the 
true  nature  of  the  Christian  faith.     Written 
ill    Arabic,    a    language    with    which    many 
educated    ^foslems    all    over    the    world    are 
acquainted,   this  literature   finds  its  way  to 
many  parts  of  the  Moslem  world.     The  same 
work  of  publication  is  carried  on  in  Madras 
for  the  Indian  Moslems.     By  work  such  as 
this,    by    study   of   Moslem   thought   at   the 
head-quarters  of   Moslem  learning,  by   inter- 
course with  Moslem  students  and   teachers, 
the  peculiar   characteristics  of   Islam  will  be 
understood  and  the  secret  of  its  strength  dis- 
covered, whilst  Christian  missionaries  will  be 
trained  up  and  fitted  for  this— the  most  difficult 
and  the  most  urgent  of  all  the  missionary  tasks 
that  lie  before  the  Christian  Church. 

Throughout  theTurkish  Empir    the  absence, 
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'."til  quite  lately,  „f  religious  m,e,tv  I.as  n.adc 
■•'■'yth.ns  l.ke  dircet  mis^ionu-v "  work  i,t 
possible.     Kducati„„„l  and  medieal  wo.k  have 

been  , heparin,  the  ,vay.an.l  have  done,,,", 
o    „„l„o„ee    the    thought    of    the    peopi 

K.spee,ally  a,nong,,t  the  Tu.kish  wo.nen  .t; 
K.,e   appear    to    be    many   syn.ptoms   of  a 

"feuor   pos,t,on    whieh,  now   that   n,a„v  ,.f 

ol",  "T  IT'^'"^  "  '■'■"">"  "™''  ^duea'tion, 
appears  to  then,  intolerable.     When.  i„  ,9„8 

he  (o„st,t„tio.,  ,vas  p,.oelai,ne,I  in  Turkev' 

honsands   of   women    threw   off   their   veiis' 

.Kn,hedmtothest,.eetstojoi„i„thee,.v 
n,be.y.  to,,  them.  Iibe,.tywa.s  not  so  easily 
on.     Jhey  ha.l  to  go  baek  to  their  scelusion 

f  "  '^"'  ■■"•^  "'•■"'>■  "-"ong  them  who  a,.e  no 
longer  eontent  to  submit  w.llingly  ,„  Z 
vestr,et,ons  in.posed  upon  them,  and  in  I-e.^^I 
too  many  women  a,e  eoming  to  feel  the 
;  :7  '"'  :,  f""-  -"  freer  life.  To  help  then 
..  the,r  efforts  must  be  the  earnest  de'ire  o" 

p  r  i :  ,T';:';r  t  "*"^°'  "^""^^  -^  °' 

Th!  M    ,      ""    ■"  •''P'"''  "P°"  'heir  sueeess. 
n,.nh  l>  "  '"'°^''"'"'' ''"""'"  evervwhere  i, 

P.obabIy  most  urgent  in  the  great  eontinen 
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ol  Africa.  There  the  Mohainniodjui  rcli-'ion 
IS  spreading  amongst  the  pagan  tribes. 
K\cr\     Mohammedan    trader    is    u    niissioi»- 


nd. 


he 


() 


iry.  ana,  as  nc  ])cnetriites  into  the  heart 
(  Africa,  he  spreads  his  faith  wherever 
he  goes.  The  native  is  impressed  by  his 
superior  'leverness;  he  readily  feels  that  it 
will  be  an  improvement  to  his  position  to 
become  a  Mohammedan.  To  do  so  he  has 
ouIn  to  profess  his  adherence  to  the  brief 
>k)hammedan  creed,  and  he   is  at  once  one 

the  great  fellowship  of  this  mighty  religion, 
tree  to  give  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  the 
Moslem,  and  to  share  in  all  the  prestige  of 
the  man  whom  he  admires.  It  is  only  a  very 
thin  veneer  of  Mohammedanism  that  is  spread 
over  the  j)agan  tribes  of  central  Africa,  but 
it  is  enough  to  add  to  the  many  ditticulties  of 
the  Christian  missions  in  that  vast  country. 

Africa  has  been  divided  up  into  spheres  of 
iunuence  under  the  great  European  powers ; 
wherever  commerce  and  trade  are  penetrating 
Islam  can  easily  follow  on  account  of  the 
peace  made  by  Christian  Europe,  whilst  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade  forces  the  trader 
■o  turn   his   energies   into   other   directions. 
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<     Meoea,    and    if    the    p.,,iu„U    „i„,«,    , 
si.u.,  appears  to  !«■  ,i,..„.e„si„g,  ,ts  religious 
■<'»er   secns    to    l,e    i„ere,.si„g.     Thi.    is 
-'.ree.   ehalienge   t..   Cl.r.ten..,:,,.     It   „  ed 

'o  .,e  met  by  the  e,„„.erted  effort  of  all  who 
"■arc   for  the  spread  of  the   Christian   faith 
U.e  „al,ve  C'lmrches  i„  Afriea  „M,st  he  huilt 
"|.  and  strensthened.  and  at  the  same  time 
he    eentres    of    ,,os,en,    teaehing    at    Cairo, 
Consta,,  „.ople,    Agra,    and    JXlhi    „,u,t    be 
altaeked  by  n,en  and  «„n,eu  able  to  meet 
he    learned    .Moslen.    in    argu„.ent,    beeause 
they    have    .ta.lied    his    ideas   and    tried    to 
understand  his  .nethods  of  thought  and  the 
rea    foundafon  and  n.eaning  of  his  religious 
.s>sten.      In   the    past  it    has   perhaps   been 

oonmeh  the  tendeney  for  n,issu,ns  to  devote 
l.e.r  eh.ef  energies  to  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen    beeause   of   the   dilKeulty   of   work 
amongst   the   Moslen>s,    but    it    is"  being   i  > 
creasmelv  felt   that   at  n.„ 
it   is  tU       ,,,  "'  "»«=  l"-<^>*ent   moment 
t   ,s  the  problem    how  to  win  the  Moslems 
hat   most   urgently   ealls    for   the  attention 
of   missionaries.     A    Gern.an    authority    on 
the  subject  says,  that  "  the  chief  hindrance 
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which  even  at  the  present  day  stands  in  tlic 

way  of  a  conij)rehensive,  uintcd,  enthusiast ie 

missionary   advance  of  the   C  h\jreh   into  Mo- 

hariunedan    tcrritorv,    is   want   ul    couraije.' 

I)ut  tlie  way  is  more  open  than  it  has  ever 

iHcn.     Conversittn    is    no    longer    punishable 

\)\   death  in  the  Turkish  En»j)ire ;  the  exten- 

si(»n   of   comniereo,  the  spread   of   education, 

the    improved    methods    of    eonnnunication 

h.ive   broken   down   the  old   isolation   of   the 

Mohanmiedaub   and   brought   them    in    many 

new  ways  under  C  hristian  inlluences,  or  rather, 

perhaps,   untler    the    influence    of    Christian 

civilisation.     There  is  a  gi'owing  feeling  that 

all  Christian  missions  must  combine  to  discover 

the  way  in  which  they  can  best  use  the  present 

t»j)portunities,  and  meet  the  formidable  diiK 

eultics    in   the   way   of   really   forward   work 

amongst  the  Mohammedans.     It  is  the  most 

diflicult  missionary  problem,  but  in  view  of 

the  low   level   of   intellect   and  character   to 

which    "poor  ethical  ideals,  the  degradation 

of   womanhood   and    a   fatalistic    philosophy 

have   steadily    brought   Moslem   society,"    it 

is    one    which    makes    an    ever    increasingly 

urgent  appeal  to  Christendom. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

MISSION    WORK    AMOXGST   COLONISTS 

The   Society   for   the   Propagation   of  the 
Gospel  was  founded  with  the  special  object 
of  providing  for  the  religious  needs  of  those 
who    settled    as   colonists    in   new   countries. 
The  duty  of  the  Established  Church  of  England 
to  care  for  her  children  wherever  they  went 
was  recognised  both  by  the  Church  and  the 
Government.     In  India  and  the  West  Indies 
chaplains  were  appointed  with  bishops  here 
and   there   to   supervise  them.     In   America 
it  was  not  thought  necessary  at  first  to  appoint 
bishops,  and  the  clergy  there  were  under  the 
supervision    of    the    Bishop    of    London.     It 
Mas  not  till  the  year  1784,  after  the  War  of 
Independence,  that  the  first  American  bishop, 
Dc.   Seabury,  was  consecrated.     Three  years 
later    the    first    colonial    bishop,    Dr.    Inglis, 
Bishop     of     Nova     Scotia,     was     appointed. 
Amongst    the    colonists,    es{>eciallv    in    New 
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Eii;^land,  were  many  deeply  religious  people, 
wiio  had  come  as  voluntary  exiles  from  their 
native  land  to  seek  a  new  home  where  they 
niiolit  be  free  to  worship  God  as  they  pleased. 
Tii.'sc   n-iturally  had  their  own  ministers  and 
:  teuchers.     The  French  in  Canada  were  well 
j  i:ire(l    lor   by   their   priests.     But    when   the 
'  uivat  expanses  of  the  far   West,  first  in  the 
:  Inited  States  and  later  in  Canada,  began  to 
leciive    settlers,    the    difficulty    of    providing 
Ihem  with  any  possibility  of  religious  worship 
:iiul    teaching    was    very    great.     The    first 
settlers    were,    of    course,    widely    scattered; 
means    of    comnmnication    were    dangerous 
;.ud   rare,   and  not  only  had   the  settlers  to 
1)0  kept  true  to  their  faith,  but  there  were 
the  Indians  to  be  converted.     Amongst  the 
j)ioiieers  in  this  missionary  work  were  many 
lieroes,  men  who  shunned  no  labour  to  reach 
tiie    settlers,    sleeping    in    rude    cabins    and 
miserable  taverns  or  on  the  hard  earth  itself, 
knowing    by   their   geniality   and   ready   wit 
liow   to   make   themselves    welcome   in    anv 
company,  whether  in  miners'  camps  or  in  the 
company  of  rough  sheep-herders  and  cowboys. 
Amongst  these  pioneers    many  were  bishops 
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of  the  American  Church,  who  feared  neither 
toil  nor  hardship,  and  helped  by  their  work 
for  rchgion  and  for  education  to  build  up  the 
great  civilisation  of  the  western  states  of 
America. 

In    Canada   the   problem   was   even    more 
difficult  owing  to  the  greater  severitv  of  the 
climate.     The   western   territories,    to   which 
the  name  Rupertsland  was  given,  were  first 
explored    by    the    Hudson    Bay    Company, 
founded  m  order  to  collect  from  the  Indians 
the   valuable    furs   which    abounded   in   the 
country.     In  1815  there  existed  no  buildin, 
intended  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  religious 
worship    through   the    whole   extent   of    the 
Company's    territories.     The    first    ministers 
of  religion  to  settle  in  Rupertsland  were  two 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  two  years  later 
there    came    an    Anglican    chaplain    for    the 
Hudson     Bay     Company.      There     was    no 
Presbyterian  minister  till  1851.     There  were 
some  missions  amongst  the  Indians,  but  the 
scattered    settlers    were    quite    uncared    for 
In  1849  the  first  Bishop  of  Rupertsland  was 
appointed.     His  chief  work,  and  that  of  his 
successor,    the   famous   Bishop  Machrav,  lay 
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amongst  the  settlements  along  the  Red  River. 

A  little  mission  church  called  St.  John's,  near 

Fort  Garry  on  the  river,  was  his  cathedral. 

Now  enlarged  and  transformed  it  stands  in 

the  centre   of   the   great   city   of    Winnipeg. 

From  here  Machray  made  tours  through  his 

diocese,  travelling  in  a  dog  sleigh  and  spending 

night   after  night   sleeping   by   a   camp  fire. 

To  get  men  to  help  him  in  his  work  was  his 

first  desire.     "  We  must  struggle  for  the  living 

aoent,"  he  said,  and  with  this  object  he  started 

u  training  college  for  clergy  which  is  now  part 

of  the  University  of  Manitoba. 

The  difficulty  of  mission  work  amongst  the 

colonists  was  and  still  is  increased  even  more 

than  in  the  case  of  work  amongst  non-Christians 

by  religious   differences.     The   Presbyterians 

and    W^esleyans,    always    strong    in    eastern 

Canada,  naturally  wished  to  minister  to  their 

own  people.     Their  plan  in  the  newly  settled 

districts,  where  there  was  not  support  for  a 

regular  minister,  was  to  send  a  student  from  a 

college  who  was  studying  for  the  ministry  to 

hold  services  during  the  summer  months  and 

l)repare  the  way  for  a  permanent  minister.    A 

new  settlement  was  naturally  not  likely  to  be 
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abie  to  .support  „,o.e  than  o„e  church,  and  s< 
the  rchgious  body  that   was  first  in  the  field 
was   hkely   to    be   the  one    to    remain.     On 
tne  other  hand,    in  eases  where  there  we„ 
settlers  strongly  attached   to   their  own  de- 
"ommation,    atten.pts    would     be   made  to 
support  two  or  even  three  separate  churches 
'»  "  I'lace  unable  to  do  more  than  properh 
support  one.     Besides  the  Protestant  bodie's 
-re  was  also   the   Roman    Church  anxiou. 
munster  to  the  Irish  and  to  the  French 
and   half-breeds    from    eastern  Canada    who 
.'omed  the  migration    to   the   west.     So   th 
whole  work   could  not  be  wisely  planned 

nel  o™'  "  'r  •?"■"•  "  P"^^'*"^-  -"  the 
needs  of  a  population  thinly  scattered  over 

sueh    a    wide    area.     The    Anghcan    ChuTh 

iohej  m  mission  work  in  the  colonies  has 
■'Iways  been  to  make  it  self-supporting  as  soon 
as  possible  and,  whilst  freely  sending  meHo 

totiidlh^h'"'™'^'  ""'^'  *°  ^-'  "-  y 

o  bmld  churches  in  proportion  to  what  mav 
he  raised  by  the  settlers  themselves 

It  was  after  1881  that  the  great  develoo 
n.eiit  of  the  far  West  began.     In%hat  yL  tt 
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contract   for   the   Canadian   Pacific   Railway 
was  signed.     Bishop  Machray   had   foreseen 
the  great  inrush  of  emigrants,  and  had  done 
much  to  make  the  Church  ready  to  receive  it ; 
the  Presbyterian  Church  had  done  the  same. 
\Vl)ere    Bishop    Machray    had    been    in    sole 
charge  when  he  first  came  out,  there  were  now 
six    other    bishops    working.     An    American 
visitor    to    Winnipeg    in    1887    speaks    with 
admiring  praise  of  the  number  of  the  churches, 
and  says  :    "On  Sunday  there  are  no  street 
cars  running,  nor  is  there  any  other  desecration 
of  the   Lord's   Day.     The  entire  population 
seem   to   go   to   church.     It   is   a   wonderful 
contrast   to   the   open   ungodliness    and    un- 
blushing wickedness  of  any  western  (American) 
town  of  its  size  and  age,  and  causes  us  to  hang 
our  heads   with    shame  at  the  contrast.      It 
is  a  wonderful  tribute  to  the  blessed  influence 
of   the  Church,  which  was  here  ah  ready  to 
receive  the  tide  of  population  when  it  came 
pouring  in,  and  which  moulded  it  as  it  came." 
Each  year  as  the  great  railways  were  built 
and  the  boundless  prairie  was  brought  under 
cnltivation  increased  the  difficulty  of  mission 
work  amongst  the  settlers.     It  is  reneatedlv 
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said  l)y  those  who  have  watched  the  present 
development  of  western  Canada  that  nothing 
like  it  has  ever  been  experienced  elsewhere. 
The  railways,  combined  ^vith  the  rich  resources 
of  the  country,  have  made  this  unexampled 
growth  possible.     In  Columbia,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  its  match- 
less   scenery,    its    beautiful    climate   and   its 
boundless  natural  resources  the  same  develop- 
ment has  go..e  on.     It  may  be  only  a  few 
years  till  the  settlers  are  well  enough  off  to 
pay  for  their  own  churches  and  clergy,  but  if 
they  have  been  left  alone  till  then  to  build  up 
their  homes  in  a  struggle  often  cruel  and  bitter, 
many  will  certainly  fall  away  from  all  religion^ 
and  their  children  will  grow  up  as  many  are' 
doing  now  in  practical  heathendom.     Besides 
this  the  settlers  are  men  of  many  kinds  and 
nationalities    from    many    different    parts    of 
Europe,  and  from  the  west  of  America,  people 
who  often  profess  to  belong  to  no  rehgious 
hody.     Anglicans,  Wesleyans,  Presbyterians, 
Roman  Catholics  must  all  desire  to  follow  their 
own  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  help  in 
the  building  up  out  of  all  these  varied  elements 
and  different  nationalities  a  nation  which  shall 
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not  only  be  rich  and  prosperous  but  truly 
I'liristian.  Mission  work  has  to  be  carried 
on  in  mining  centres  and  lumber  camps, 
among  the  navvies  working  on  the  railway 
as  well  as  among  the  scattered  homesteads 
on  the  prairie.  To  reach  their  people  the 
missionaries  must  make  long  trips  in  canoes  or 
in  sleighs  in  the  intense  cold  of  the  long  wi  titer, 
often  camping  out  at  night  or  accepting  part 
of  n  bed  in  a  farmer's  shack  or  a  bunk  in  a 
miners'  camp.  In  the  earlier  days  these  long 
journeys  were  constantly  attended  with  real 
hardship  and  danger,  and  the  record  of  them  is 
like  a  thrilling  tale  of  adventure.  There  is 
plenty  of  hardship  and  danger  still,  and  what 
is  often  worse  to  bear,  long  months  and  even 
years  of  isolation  to  be  faced,  especially 
for  those  working  in  the  far  north.  Novel 
methods  of  work  have  to  be  tried.  Young 
laymen  are  much  used  under  a  scheme 
started  by  Archdeacon  Lio}'d  in  Saskatchewan. 
Each  has  a  light  cart  winch  carries  a  tent 
and  his  absolute  necessaries,  and  he  spends 
the  summer  driving  through  the  prairie  visiting 
the  scattered  homesteads,  gathering  the  people 
for  services  on  Sunday  in  a  barn  or  pool -room. 
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and  whenever  possible  gettinrr  them  to  put  up 
a  small  wooden  church  at  some  convenient 
centre.  During  the  worst  months  of  the 
winter  these  young  men  are  brought  together 
at  a  college  to  study  and  to  be  prepared,  when 
suitable,  for  future  ordination. 

The  needs  of  the  men  dwelling  in  isolated 
logger   camps    on    the    islands    round    about 
A'ancouver,  have  had  to  be  met  by  exceptional 
means.     A  mission  steamer  has  been  started 
to    provide    them    with    both    spiritual    and 
medical  help.     Its  cabin  is  fitted  uj)  so  that 
reverent    services  can  be   held    in   it;    there 
is  also  a  lending  library  of  books,  and  there 
are  two  hospital  cots.     Here  patients  are  taken 
m,  generally  men   suffering  from    accidents 
or   sometimes    from     fights    in    the    camps; 
the  steamer  then  carries  them  to  one  of  the 
small  hospitals  which  have  been  put  up  on 
the  coast.     The  ship  is  thus  a  fioating  hospital, 
library,  and  church  combined.     Similar  work 
is   being  done  on  the  inhospitable  coast  of 
Labrador,    where   long   ago    brave   Moravian 
missionaries   settled   to   teach   the   Eskimos. 
Now    a    devoted    English    missionary.    Dr. 
Grenfell,  has  brought  new  hope  and  joy  into 
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the  lives  of  these  lonely  people.  He  has 
.a used  little  hospitals  to  be  built  at  intervals 
;  !(ing  the  coast,  and  he  has  a  hospital  boat 
111  which  he  visits  the  different  fishing  stations, 
and  in  which,  if  necessary,  j>atients  can  })e 
tiaiisported  to  one  of  the  hospitals  for  further 
treatment.  In  his  care  for  the  well-being  of 
the  people,  he  has  also,  by  introducing  the 
reindeer  among  them,  added  considerably 
td  their  material  resources. 

The  emigration  to  Canada  has  in  many 
wiiys  added  to  the  difficulty  of  mission  work 
among  the  Indians,  who  both  in  Canada  and 
in  America  suffer  from  their  contact  with 
civilisation.  Probably  the  majority  of  them 
aie  now  nominal  Christians,  and  they  are 
ministered  to  by  clergy  of  their  own  race.  The 
])re'^ent  mission  work  is  chiefly  educational ; 
(lie  children  come  from  the  reserves  wliere 
fl.e  Indians  live,  to  the  mission  centre,  and 
vpend  some  years  there  at  school,  going  back 
aiterwards  to  their  own  families. 

Mission  work  amongst  the  colonists  in  the 
West  Indies  and  in  the  southern  states  of 
America  was  from  the  first  complicated  by 
the  existence  of  the  large  population  of  negro 
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slaves.  In  early  days  in  South  Carolina,  the 
masters  were  as  a  rule  opposed  to  the  en- 
deavours of  the  missionaries  to  teach  the 
slaves,  whilst  the  slaves  showed  themselves 
most  eager  for  instruction.  This  early  atti- 
tude towards  the  slaves  has,  no  doubt,  helped 
to  increase  the  difliculty  of  the  problems 
occasioned  by  the  existence  of  the  negro 
population  since  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves.  In  the  British  West  Indian  colonies 
the  emancii)ation  came  nmch  sooner,  and  for 
that  and  other  reasons,  the  racial  difliculties 
are  by  no  means  so  acute.  In  Jamaica  the 
various  races  join  together  in  church  worship 
and  Conmiunion,  and  many  of  the  coloured 
and  black  people  take  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Church  affairs  and  in  the  ministrations 
of  the  Church.  It  is  interesting  to  note  this 
fact,  so  different  from  anything  that  prevails 
either  in  the  United  States  or  in  South  Africa. 
In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  needs  similar 
to  tliose  in  Canada  and  America  had  to  be  met. 
The  work  was  made  more  difficult  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  early  colonists  in  Australia 
were  for  the  most  part  convicts.  The  first 
batch  of  some  750  men  and  women  convicts 
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were  sent  out  by  Government  in  1787,  with  no 
religious  minister  of  any  kind.     It  was  only 
;it  The  last  moment  that,  owing  to  the  repre- 
sentations   of    Wilberforce,    a    chaplain    >vas 
appointed,  who  worked  sinslchanded  amongst 
them  for  seven  years.     The  first  work  done 
by  any  missionary  society  was  to  send  teachers 
lor    the    children    of    the    convicts.     It    was 
diflicult  to  do  nmch  under  such  unpromising 
conditions.     Little   help   was    given   by    the 
(;overnment,  who  contented  themselves  with 
putting   Australia  under  the   jurisdiction   of 
the  Bishop  of   Calcutta.     Only   in  1836  did 
Austraha  get  a  bishop  of  its  own.     Slowly, 
und  chiefly  through  the  help  of  the  S.P.G., 
something   was    done   to    provide   travelling 
missionaries   for  the   scattered   settlers,    and 
to  try  to  lift  them  out  of  the  infidelity  and 
(Uunkenness  in  which  most  of  them  were  living. 
In    1850    the    Bishop    of    Sydney    stated: 
•  Wherever  I  go  it  is  but  to  witness  a  scanty 
population,  scattered  over  tracts  of  country, 
hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  without  churches, 
clergy,  or  instructors  of  any  kind,  and  without 
any  means  of   Christian  education  for  their 
children."     When  the  discovery  of  gold  sent 
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a  rush  of  nc\v  settlers  to  the  country,  more 
missionaries    Avere    sent    by    the    S.P.G.    to 
minister  to  the  fjold-di^rgers,  and  slowly,  as  the 
wealth  of  the  new  towns  increased,  the  Church 
in  Australia  grew  self-supporting.     Help  was 
still  needed  for  the  outlying  districts,  and  has 
contiimed  to  this  day  to  be  needed  in  that 
vast  and  thinly  populated  country.     To  mett 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  late  years  several 
bush  brotherhoods    have  been   started,   com- 
munities  ot    clergy  who     live   at   a   connnon 
centre,  and  go  out  for  periodical    visitations 
to    the    bush    dwellers    and    timber  getters 
scattered  over  an  inunense  district— the  only 
way  of  ministering  to  a  country  where  there 
may  be  100,000  people  scattered  over  an  area 
of  130,000  square  miles.     The  bush  brothers 
learn,  as  one  of  them  has  said,  "  to  sleep  on 
the  bare  floor,  on  Mother  Earth,  on  a  sofa  a 
foot  too  short,  in  a  single  bed  with  another 
man    who    snores    and    kicks."     But    these 
drawbacks  are   as   "  nothing  compared   with 
the   joy   of   working   amongst   the  farmers," 
whom   they   describe  as   "battling  along  in 
that  lonely  land  in  the  face  of  hardships  and 
difficulties  innumerable."     They  are  able  to 
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cheer  Jiiid  liclp  these  lonely  settlers,  to  baptize 
tli^  children,  to  encourajre  the  women. 
Services  are  held  wherever  possible,  "some- 
times in  the  police  barracks,  sometimes  in 
the  parlour  of  a  public-house,  sometimes  in  a 
dancing-hall.  Everywhere  there  is  the  same 
sense  of  reality,  the  same  earnest  attention. 
the  same  hearty  if  not  particularly  musical 
Maying  of  the  hymns." 

In  New  Zealand,  there  were  many  of  the 
same  problems  as  in  Australia,  but  there  was 
pr."    there    the    added    difliculty    of    having 
eonvicts  as  the  first   settlers.     Early   in  the 
nineteenth     century,    missionaries     went     to 
work  amongst  the  Maoris,  the  fine  race  who 
were  the  original  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand, 
and  some  help  was  given  to  the  settlers  to 
l.uild  schools  for  their  own  and  for  the  native 
children.     In   1841,  the  English  Government 
sent  out  a  bishop  with  full  powers  to  organise 
the  Church  in  New  Zealand.     George  Selwyn, 
the  first  bishop  in  New  Zealand,  was  a  man  of 
rare  gifts,  who  would  have  been  certain  of  a 
distinguished  career  at  home.     He  went  out 
lull  of  hope  and  energy  to  what  his   friends 
lelt  to  be  a  great  and  holy  adventure.     The 
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people  m  New  Zealand  did  not  know  what  to 
iook    for   in   a   missionary   bishop,    and   the 
Governor  said  with  some  scorn  when  he  heard 
of  h,s  coming  :    -  What  can  a  bishop  do  in 
New  Zealand,  where  there  are  no  roads  for 
his  coach."     They  soon  learnt  something  of 
the  nature  of  the  man  thev  had  got      The 
Bishop  spent   over   six  months   on   his   first 
visitation  journey  through  his  new  diocese 
going,  not  in  a  coach,  but  as  a  tramp  more 
than  1000  miles  on  foot.     He  got  back  with 
blistered   feet,   his   last   pair   of  thick   shoes 
worn  out,  but  he  had  kept  his  suit  sufficiently 
decent  to  enable  him  to  enter  Auckland  b; 
daylight.     It  was  not  only  devotion  to  his 
work  that  1      showed,  but  the  capacity  of  a 
statesman  in  his  wise  plans  for  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Church,  which  he  desired  to  mak« 
self-supporting  and  independent  of  the  Church 
at  home.    He  was  interested  too  in  everything 
that  made  for  the  well-being  of  the  colony  in 
the  teaching  of  industries,  and  especially  of 
wool-weaving,  and   tried  to  correct  in  every 
way  the  slovenliness  which  he  considered  to 
be  the  bane  of  all  colonial  work.     He  rebuked 
the  settlers  for  their  land-grabbing  and  for 
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their  treatment  of  the  natives,  and  it  is  said 
that  at  his  approach  they  used  to  grumble  : 
■'  Here  comes  the  Bishop  to  prevent  us  fighting 
with  the  natives." 

Alter  seven  years'  work  in  New  Zealand, 
Bishop  Selwyn  set  himself    to  do  what   he 
could  to  carry  out  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's  parting    injunction,  and    try  to  carry 
the  Gospel  to  the  Pacific  Islands.     In  some  of 
the  islands  he  found  Wesleyan  Missions  estab- 
lished, and  he  made  no  attempt  to  interfere 
with  their  work.     But  in  other  islands,  where 
there  were  no  missions  already  he  started  work 
on  his  own  lines.   He  went  about  amongst  them 
in  a  little  yacht  of  twenty  tons,  carrying  no 
arms,  an  enterprise  which  was  attended  with 
no  httle  risk.     His  plan  was  to  land  on  an 
island  and  make  friends  with  the  islanders, 
and    then  try  to  persuade  them  to  let  him 
carry  off  some  of   the  most  likely  youths  to 
be  educated,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  in 
time  become  missionaries  to  their  own  people. 
The  boys  spent  the  summer  in  New  Zealand 
at  school,  and  returned  to  their  own  homes  in 
the  winter.     By  these  means,  which  have  been 
continued  since  his  day,  native  missionaries 
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in  large  numbers  have  been  trained,  and  they 
are  working  at  present  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  and  even  in  New  Guinea. 

iiinongst  the  Maoris  also    he    built    up  a 
native  Church,  and  by  his  influence  he  helped 
to  make  the  Church  both  in  Australia  and 
New    Zealand    from    the    first    a    missionary 
Church.      To    establish    the    Church    in    his 
diocese   on  a  firm  basis  was  his  great  object, 
and  for  this  he  spared  no  pains.     He  con- 
tinued   to    travel    about    every    part    of   the 
country,  either  walking  or  riding,  visiting  and 
teaching    the    people    and    confirming    the 
children.     He  would   plunge  alone  into   the 
bush  for  one  of  these  long  tours,  and  it  is  told 
of  him  that  on  one  occasion  he  promised  his 
archdeacon  six  months  before  to  meet  him  at 
the  end  of  one  of  his  tours  at  a  particular  spot. 
Tho  archdeacon   went   to   the  meeting-place, 
and   as  his  watch    pointed  to  the    hour,  he 
saw  the  Bishop  emerge  from  a  thicket  looking 
'•  well,  wiry  and  bushy." 

The  influence  of  Bishop  Selwyn  on 
missionary  enterprise  all  over  the  world  and 
at  home  in  England  was  very  great.  He  left 
a  strong  Church   with  its  own  independent 
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I  constitution  and  four  bishops  working  in 
New  Zealand,  and  Bishop  Patteson  in  charge 
of  the  work  in  the  islands.  It  was  there  that, 
landing  on  a  strange  island  where  the  conduct 
cf  some  traders  had  irritated  the  natives 
against  the  white  men.  Bishop  Patteson  was 
treacherously  murdered.  He  is  venerated  as 
(,ne  of  our  missionary  heroes  for  his  blame- 
less life  and  the  noble  and  courageous  work  he 
was  doing  in  the  islands  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

South  Africa  also  called  for  mission  work 
amongst  the  colonists.  Here  the  problem 
was  complicated  by  the  presence  of  the  Boers, 
and  by  the  large  native  population,  and  also 
by  the  frequent  wars  that  have  distracted  the 
country.  Mission  work  amongst  the  native 
l)0})ulation  in  a  colony  has  always  been 
peculiarly  difficult  owing  to  the  attitude  of 
the  colonists  to  the  natives.  They  have,  in 
almost  all  cases,  shown  themselves  ruthless 
in  the  way  in  which  they  took  possession  of 
the  lands  of  the  natives,  and  their  one  interest 
in  the  natives  themselves  has  been  to  turn 
them  into  beasts  of  burden  and  instruments 
of  labour.     In  Australia  the  aboriginal  tribes 
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almost  disappeared  before  there  was  any  one 
to  care  for  their  interests.     Now  an  attempt 
IN  being  made  by  missionaries  to  teach  and 
protect  those  that  remain.     In  New  Zealand 
the  Maoris,  a  stronger  race,  have  been  able  to 
maintain  themselves,  and  have  shown  them- 
selves capable  of  progress  and  very  ready  to 
receive   Christian  teaching.     In  South  Africa 
some  of  the  native  races  have  disappeared,  but 
others  show  great  vitality  and  capacity,  and 
are  keenly  desirous  of  education.     The  white 
settlers    are    willing    that     they    should     be 
taught  anything  that  will  make  them  better 
and   more   industrious   workmen,    but,   as    a 
rule,  they   have  shown   themselves  very  un- 
sympathetic to   missionary  effort,   especially 
at  the  mines.     It  is  difficult  for  missionaries 
to  get  the  heathen  to  understand  the  real 
nature  of  Christianity  when  they  see  the  vices 
and  drinking  habits  of  the  white  men  who  call 
themselves  Christians,  and  when  they  suffer 
from  their  scornful  disregard  of  their  rights  in 
the  country  which  has  been  taken  from  them. 
The  refusal  of  the  white  men  to  worship  in 
the  same  church  as  the  coloured   people  is 
another  difficulty  in  the  way,  though  many 
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who  have  the  welfare  of  the  native  at  heart, 
maintain  that  it  is  best  for  both  sides  that 
there  should  be  as  few  opportunities  of  contact 
us  possible  between  the  white  and  coloured 
races. 

It  is  not  only  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies  that  claim  the  thought  and  attention 
of  the  missionaries,  almost  every  colony  now 
contains  settlements  of  people  of  very  varied 
races — Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindus,  Malays  and 
others  who  have  come  for  purposes  of  trade 
utid  industrv.  In  England  itself  there  are 
colonies  of  Orientals  at  our  ports  who  stand 
ill  need  of  Christian  teaching.  This  work  is 
atnongst  the  most  pressing  of  the  calls  on 
Christian  people  for  service.  These  men 
generally  go  back  to  their  own  country  after 
a  time,  and  if  during  their  absence  in  a 
(.  hristian  land  they  have  been  brought  under 
Christian  influence,  they  may  go  back  to  be, 
ill  reality,  missionaries  to  their  own  people. 
I'nfortunately,  the  influences  under  which 
they  are  brought,  and  the  side  of  the  white 
man's  civilisation  that  they  see,  are  often 
far  from  likely  to  lead  them  to  venerate  the 
white   man's   religion.     They  too    often    go 
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home  having  lost  their  own  original  religious 
convictions,  and  having  learnt  only  some  of 
the  white  man's  vices,  and  they  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  a  source  of  evil  than  of  blessing  to 
their  own  people. 
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CHAPTER   IX 


THE    CIVILISING    WORK    OF    MISSIONS 

The  critics  of  missions  probably  do  not 
realise  what  a  great  part  they  have  played 
ond  are  playing  in  the  spread  of  civilisation. 
They  have  been  at  all  times  the  pioneers  of 
education  and  industry  in  heathen  lands. 
The  object  of  their  educational  work  was  in 
the  first  place  to  gain  converts  by  preparing 
the  ground  for  the  reception  of  Christian 
truth ;  and  in  the  second  place  to  provide 
Christian  education  for  the  converts  and  their 
children,  so  that  they  might  train  up  from 
amongst  them  native  teachers  and  a  native 
ministry,  and  so  prepare  the  way  for  an 
independent  native  Church.  But  their  schools 
have  almost  invariably  been  open  to  non- 
Christians  as  well  as  to  Christians,  and  the 
most  enlightened  opinion  at  present  is  against 
segregating    the   native   converts    in   schools 

of  their  own.     Prominent  missionary  educa- 
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tionalists  in  India  are  opposed  to  anything 
that  would  denationalise  their  converts. 
They  wish  that  in  high  school  and  college  life 
they  should  mi  v  freely  with  their  countrj-men, 
and  that  the  college  life  should  be  a  training 
which  shall  not  shut  them  off  in  after  years 
from  intercourse  with  their  fellow-countrymen, 
and  from  the  full  national  life. 

The   government    schools    in    India,  being 
under  the  necessity  of  excluding  all  religious 
teaching,  have  in  the  past  provided  an  educa- 
tion   which   enabled    students,    possessed    of 
the  quick  memory  and  ready  intelligence  of 
the  Hindus,  to  acquire  a  mass  of  superficial 
knowledge.     They  become  adepts  at  passing 
examinations,   in  order  to  be  candidates  for 
government    appointments,    but    which    did 
little  to  train  their  character  or  influence  their 
conduct.     The  mission  schools  have  been  free 
to  pursue  a  higher  educational  ideal  and  to  aim 
at  the  development  of  the  whole  individual. 
They  have  gained  much  in  efficiency  through 
government   inspection  and  grants,  and  the 
appreciation  of  their  work  by  Government  has 
been  shown  by  the  freedom  that  has  been 
left  to  them  to  pursue  their  own  ideals.     The 
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j)opular  demand  for  education  is  greater  than 
can  be  supplied  at  present,  and  the  aid  of  the 
mission  schools  is  welcomed  ;  their  experience 
is  valuable  in  helping  to  determine  the  lines 
on  which  future  progress  must  be  made. 

What  can   be  done  to  train  and  develop 
character  by  plans  carefully  thought  out  to 
meet  special  needs,  is  shown  by  a  school  at 
Srinagar    in    Kashmere,    under    the    Rev.    C. 
Tyndale-Biscoe.      He     found    the    Kashmiri 
hoys  very  ready  to  be  studious,  but  untruthful, 
conceited,  superstitious,  cowardly,  selfish,  and 
dirty  in  their  habits.     He  set  himself  to  make 
them    strong,    athletic,   and   considerate    for 
others.     With  this  object  he  encouraged  games 
and  bodily  exercises  of  all  kinds,  but  allowed 
no  attempt  to  stimulate  individual  exertion 
by  prizes.     In  competitions  with  outsiders  it 
is  the  school,  not  the  boy,  that  wins  the  prizes. 
The  boys  are  taught  in  every  way  possible 
to   help   others,   by   giving   aid   at   fires,  by 
protecting  women  from  insult,  by  being  kind 
to    old    people    and    invalids,    by    rescuing 
people  from  drowning,  by  preventing  cruelty 
to  animals.     All   this   was   very  difficult  at 
first,  because,  as  Brahmins,  the  boys  objected 
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to     any    kind     of    manual    work,     and    to 
touch  or  in  any  wa^    minister  to  persons  of 
inferior  caste.     Hut  by  patience  and  continued 
effort   a  spirit  of  service  and  a  capacity  for 
physical  exertion  has  been  ouilt  up.     All  the 
boys  are  taught  to   be   beautiful  swimmers, 
a    most    necessary   art    for    those    who    live 
amongst    the  waterways  of  Srinagar.     They 
work  hard  in  theii   racing  boats  and  delight 
:n  the  sport,  but  they  also  take  the  invalids 
from  the  mission  hospital   out  on  the  water 
for  change  ind  fresh  air.     The  influence  of 
the  school  is  aeveloping  their  bodies,  minds, 
and    spirits,    and   making   them   disciplined, 
manly,  and  considerate  of  others. 

In  Kandy,  a  similar  work  is  being  done  for 
the  Singalese  by  My.  A.  Fraser.  His  great  desire 
is  to  counteract  the  denationalising  effect  of 
the  system   of  education   which   prevails   in 
India,    and   which   owes   its   origin   to   Lord 
Macaulay.      As     an     Indian     administrator 
Macaulay  felt  the  need  of  giving  the  Indians 
an   education    which   would    bring    them    in 
touch    with    modern    science    and    modern 
thought,  but  by  going  too  far  in  that  direction 
he  cut  them  off  from  the  study  of  their  own 
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history  and  literature.  In  Ceylon  students 
;irc  to  be  found,  who  after  passing  through 
college,  know  Latin,  and  even  Greek,  and  can 
qualify  for  the  degrees  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, but  cannot  write  a  letter  in  their  na- 
five  language.  Education  has  in  consequence 
lixed  a  great  gulf  between  them  and  their 
own  people.  In  Trinity  College  under  Mr. 
Fraser's  superintendence,  the  object  is  to 
train  men  who,  though  Christians,  shall  know 
and  understand  the  religious  beliefs  of  their 
own  people,  shall  have  studied  their  own 
history  and  literature,  and  by  English  public 
school  methods  shall  be  trained  in  straight- 
forwardness and  independence  of  character. 
In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  produce  men  who  will 
be  fit  to  be  leaders  and  teachers  of  their  own 
people,  and  who  will  be  able  to  present  to  them 
no  merely  western  Christ,  but  to  teach  them 
the  universal  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  words 
which  will  appeal  to  their  thought  and  un- 
derstanding. The  College  aims  at  producing 
something  better  than  mere  candidates  for 
examinations.  It  desires  to  train  Indian 
students  who  shall  feel  the  duty  and  beauty 
of  service  to  their  Motherland.     In  these  and 
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other  schools  and  collejjes  the  missionaries 
are  helping  to  discover  the  kind  of  education 
best  suited  to  Indian  needs,  and  to  direct 
wisely  the  growing;  national  feeling.  Inhere 
is  urgent  need  that  the  same  work  should  be 
<lone  for  Indian  girls  as  is  being  done  for  bovs, 
and  to  this  object  women  educationalists  are 
beginning  to  direct  their  attention. 

It  is  in  the  work  amongst  the  outcasts  and 
l)ariahs,  especially  in  South  India  and  among 
the  hill  tribes  of  India,  that  the  missionaries 
have  achieved  the  most  surprising  results,  so 
that  it  has  been  said,  that  the  most  powerful 
witness   borne   to   Christianity,   and   the  one 
which    has    impressed    even    hostile    Indian 
observers,  has    been    the    power    which    the 
Christian   missionaries   have   shown   to   raise 
the    lowest    classes    of    the    community.     In 
South  India  the  power  to  do  this  work  is  only 
limited   by  the  number  of  people  to  do  it. 
Whole   villages  on   every  side   are  ready  to 
become  Christian,  and  are  crying  out  to  have 
teachers  sent  to  them.     One  missionary  after 
three  years'  work    in  South  India  said  that 
since  he  came  out  he  could  not  recollect  the 
day  on  which  he  had  not  to  say  no  to  villages 
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iiskiiij,'  for  Christian  teachers.  But  it  is  not 
oven  easy  to  supply  the  villages  already 
(hiistian  with  the  neeessary  teachers. 

Of  these  Christian  villages  we  are  told  that 
•  ii  .rlancc  at  the  face  of  the  villagers  is  (piitc 
Millicicnt  to  show  that  one  is  surrounded  by 
Christians.  The  Christians  look  intelligent, 
luippy,  and  fearless;  the  women  are  dressed 
neatly  and  cleanly,  and  the  children  are  as 
iiicrrv  as  can  be,  whereas  heathen  villagers, 
in  spite  of  their  gaily  coloured  clothes,  often 
look  untidy,  depressed,  and  unhappy.  Even 
the  houses  show  the  difference.  The  orderli- 
ness and  cleanliness  of  the  palm-thatched 
cottage  of  the  Christian  is  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  uncomfortable,  squalid  abode  of  the 
non-Christian." 

The  Karens,  the  hill  tribe  living  amongst  the 
mountains  of  Burma,  are  a  striking  example 
of  the  result  of  missionary  labour.  Work  was 
begun  amongst  them  a  hundred  years  ago, 
when  they  were  a  people  of  dnmken,  super- 
stitious and  degraded  habits.  An  American 
Baptist,  Judson,  was  the  first  to  make  any 
impression  upon  them.  For  the  last  years 
of  his  life  he  lived  amongst  them  almost  a 
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hermit's  life,  occupied  in  translating  the  New 
Testament   f,r    their    use.     Now    fully  one 
seventh    of     .e    Karens    are    Christians,    an 
educated  an  ,   ndustrious  people,  fast  buildin, 
up  a  Church  and  ministry  of  their  own 

The  Kols,  a  hill  people  in  Chota  Nagpur 
India,   were  given    over   to    demon-worship' 
Idle  and  filthy  in  their  habits,  drunken  most 
of  the  day  and  living  by  begging.     They  were 
first    taught    by    German    missionaries,    who 
found  them  wild  and  vicious  and  quite  un- 
wilhng  to  learn.     The  missionaries  were  often 
stoned  out  of  the  villages,  and  for  five  years 
no  convert  was  made.     Then  a  change  began 
and  soon  the  converts  could  be  counted  bv 
hundreds.     When    in  one  district  of   Chota 
Nagpur,  the  German  mission  could  no  longer 
be  maintained,  the  Christian  Kols  of  that  part 
at  then-  own  request,  were  received  into  thJ 
Anglican  Church.     They  are  now  to  be  found 
scattered  in  over  300  villages,  some  of  which 
are   entirely   Christian.     They  have   become 
sober  and  industrious,  and  there  are  many 
native    clergy    ministering    to    them.     The 
number  of  Christian  Kols  still  in  connexion 
^Mth   the    German    mission   is   even  greater 
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Work  such  as  this  for  raising  the  outcasts 
ol  India  is  only  hmited  by  the  number  of 
workers. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  Africa  that  the  most 
conspicuous  examples  of  the  civilising  work  of 
missions  are  to  be  found.  Livingstone  had 
so  impressed  England  with  the  needs  of 
( entral  Africa,  that  as  a  result  of  his  exhorta- 
tions, the  Universities'  Mission  was  founded. 
The  name  itself  of  this  mission  was  a  gain  to 
the  cause,  for  it  showed  that  the  claim  of 
missions  on  the  best  men  intellectually  as 
well  as  spiritually  was  being  recognised. 
The  pioneers  of  this  mission  suffered  terribly 
from  the  climate,  and  the  proportion  of  deaths 
was  very  large.  Only  by  degrees  and  after 
{jrievous  losses  of  men  were  the  precautions 
learned  which  enable  the  missionaries  to  face 
with  less  risk  the  constant  dangers  of  the 
climate.  They  had  to  begin  by  reducing 
Swahili  to  a  written  language,  and  their  first 
l^neat  endeavour  was  to  get  the  slave  trade  put 
down.  The  earliest  converts  were  five  boys 
rescued  from  a  slave  dhow  and  baptized  in 
1865.  Seven  years  later  the  slave  market 
in  Zanzibar  was  closed,  and  a  cathedral  was 
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built  where  it  had  been.  Bi.shop  Stecie,  a  true 
missionary,  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  he 
never  despised  the  humblest  work  and  plied 
chisel  or  hammer  or  needle  as  naturally  as 
he  preached,  superintended  every  detail  of 
the  building,  and  himself  invented  the  coral 
cement  of  which  the  roof  is  made.  The 
altar  stands  on  the  spot  where  the  slaves' 
whippino;-post  formerly  stood.  The  work 
of  this  mission  extends  to  Lake  Xyassa,  and 
there,  in  order  to  visit  the  different  villa«fes 
on  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  lake,  a  steam 
launch  was  a  necessity.  One  was  sent  up  in 
1885,  being  carried  all  the  way  up  the  Zam- 
bezi and  up  the  Shire,  in  thousands  of  pieces, 
packed  in  880  cases,  and  put  together  at  the 
lake  under  the  direction  of  the  missionary. 

The  mission  which  has  been  crowned  with 
the  most  conspicuous  success  is  that  to 
Uganda.  It  owed  its  origin  to  the  appeal  of 
another  explorer,  H.  M.  Stanley,  who  told 
of  thiC  great  opportunity  and  of  the  willing- 
ness of  the  king  to  receive  a  mission.  Uganda 
is  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  the  coast. 
There  was  then  no  means  of  communication 
except  by  walking,  and  much  of  the  way  lay 
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tliroiifjh  low-lying  swamps.  The  enterprise 
seemed  too  difticiilt  and  perilous  to  be  contem- 
plated, but  the  interest  aroused  by  Stanley's 
journeys  was  intense.  Money  was  subscribed 
and  the  C.M.S.  undertook  the  mission.  Of 
the  first  three  men  sent  out,  two  were  mur- 
dered, and  the  third  remair  id,  the  one  white 
huui  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  alone  for  a  yeai. 
Ill  1878  he  was  joined  by  Alexander  Mackay, 
a  Noung  Scot,  who  with  a  brilliant  career  as 
all  engineer  before  him  had  felt  the  com- 
pelling call  to  give  his  life  to  mission  work  in 
Africa.  His  hope  was  "  to  connect  Chris- 
tianity with  modern  civilisation,"  and  to 
tiaiii  the  voung  men  '"  in  religion  and  science 
together."  He  wanted  to  execute  "  public 
works,  railways,  mines,  etc."  These  great 
scliemes  had  to  wait,  but  his  engineering 
'Nkill  proved  useful  to  him  in  many  ways, 
lie  set  up  a  lathe,  grindstone,  forge  and 
anvil  which  were  most  attractive  marvels  to 
the  natives.  The  king,  Mtesa,  professed 
himself  anxious  for  instruction,  and  was  at 
times  friendly  to  the  missionaries,  but  at 
other  times  gave  way  to  the  wildest  outbreaks 
of  crueltv  and  vice.     At  such  times  he  caused 
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large  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children 
to  be  kidnapped  and  sacrificed  as  expiatory 
offerings  to  departed  spirits.  On  one  occasion 
as  many  as  2000  innocent  people  were  caught 
and  killed  in  this  way.  The  country  was 
filled  with  cruelty,  oppression  and  crime  of 
every  kind.  Yet  the  king  professed  again 
and  agam  willingness  to  hear  the  missionaries 
and  would  send  for  them  to  his  court  to  read 
and  explain  the  Bible  to  him  and  his  chiefs. 

It    was    four    years    before    the    first    five 
converts    were    baptized    in    Uganda.     The 
work  was  made  much  more  difficult  by  the 
arrival    of    some    French     Roman    Catholic 
missionaries,    who    told    the    king    that    the 
Protestants  were  teaching  him  nothing  but 
hes,  so  that  he  professed  utter  bewilderment 
and  said  :    "  Every  white  man  has  a  different 
religion,  how    can    I  know  what  is  rights" 
The  trouble  that  thus  began  and  ultimately 
led    to    war    between    the    rival    factions   of 
Uganda,     was     caused     partly     by    political 
jealousy,  partly  by  religious  animosity.     The 
French  wished  to  resist  the  growing  influence 
of  the  English  in  Uganda.     Mtesa  died  with- 
out making  up  his  mind  to  be       Christian, 
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yet   tlie    influence   of    the    missionaries    was 

sufficiently  powerful  to  prevent  the  wholesale 

slauj-hter    which,    in    accordance     with    the 

customs  of  the  country,  had  hitherto  followed 

a    king's    death.      His     son    Mwanga    who 

succeeded    him    was    a   youth   of    cmel   and 

vicious   tendencies.     He   turned   against   the 

missionaries,  and  three  of  his  pages  who  were 

converts  were  slowly  burnt  to  death  because 

they  would  not  deny  their  faith.     The  death 

of  these  boys,  the  first  Uganda  martyrs,  did 

uot  stop  the  progress  of  Christianity.     One  of 

their  executioners  was  so  impressed  by  the 

way  in  which  they  bore  their  torture,  that  he 

came  to  Mackay  to  be  taught  to  pray  himself. 

The   Church  grew,    and   Mackay   worked   at 

a  printing-press  with  his  pupils   to   provide 

translations  of  portions  of  the  Bible  made  by 

hunself  for  the  people. 

Other  missionaries  had  been  sent  from  home 
to  help  the  first-comers,  and  now  it  was 
decided  to  send  out  a  bishop  for  the  growing 
Church.  Hannington  was  chosen,  and  came 
to  Africa  in  1885.  He  had  accomplished  the 
jjieater  part  of  the  long  and  dangerous  journey 
from   the   coast,   when  he    vvas  seized   by  a 
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hostile   chief,  who   kept   him   prisoner   whilst 
lie  sent  to  King  Mwanga  to  ask  what  should 
he  done  with  the  stranger.     For  eight  days 
Uishop  Hannington  waited;    the  little  diary 
which  he  kept  during  those  days  was  after- 
wards  found.     On  one   day  he   writes  :    "  A 
terrible     night,     first    with     noisy,     drunken 
guard,   and   secondly   with    vermin.     I   woive 
with  fever  first  developing.  ...  I  am  quite 
broken  down   and   brought   low.     Comforted 
l>y  reading  27th  Psalm.     In  an  hour  or  two's 
time  fever  developed  very  rapidly.     My  tent 
^vas  so  stuffy,  I  was  obliged  to  go  inside  the 
illthy    hut,    and    soon    was    delirious."     The 
?;iessengers  returned,  and  soon  after  he  was 
\k\  out  into  the  open,  and  with  his  party  of 
fifty  porters  surrounded  and  slain,  only  four 
of  the  men  escaping.     It  was  reported  by  his 
murderers    that  he  bade  them  tell  the  king 
that  he  died  for  the  Baganda.     This  murder 
Avas  followed  by  a  severe  persecution  of  the 
Baganda  Christians.     IVIany  were  burnt  alive 
and  horribly  tortured,  but  some  succeeded  in 
hiding.     About  200  perished,  showing  to  the 
last   their   courage   and   faith.     Mackay   was 
bullied  and  threatened  by  the  king,  but  he  did 
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not  dare  to  hurt  him.  The  next  vears  were 
vt !  y  disturbed  ones  for  the  mission.  Another 
bi>hop  was  sent  out,  but  'lied  of  fever  shortly 
•iltt  r  his  arrival.  INIany  new  converts  were 
made,  and  there  were  periods  of  calm  and 
peaceful  progress,  interrupted  by  attacks  from 
A'.tl)  traders,  who  overcame  the  Christians 
foi  u  while  and  determined  to  make  Uganda 
Mohammedan.  But  the  Christian  party  under 
th'-  leadership  of  Christian  natives  drove  them 
out  ill  tiieir  turn. 

;Mackay  was  often  left  quite  alone,  and 
many  at  home  were  in  favour  of  giving  up 
t!ie  mission  which  had  cost  so  many  liv^es  and 
sulfered  such  disasters,  but  Mackay  refused 
to  leave.  The  famous  explorer,  Henry 
Stanley,  thus  describes  a  visit  to  him  at  this 
time  :  "  We  entered  the  circle  of  tall  poles, 
within  which  the  mission  station  is  built. 
There  were  signs  of  labour  and  constant, 
unwearying  patience.  .  .  .  There  was  a  big 
M)lid  workshop  in  the  yard,  filled  with  machi- 
ii'-'-y  and  tools,  a  launch's  boiler  was  being 
prepared  by  the  blacksmiths,  a  big  .^anoe  was 
outside  repairing,  there  were  sawpits  and  large 
bjjs  of  hard  timber  ...  a  cattle-fold  and  a 
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j?oat-pen  .  .  .  fowls  by  the  score,  and  out 
there  trooped  a  number  of  httle  boys  and  bio 
boys,  looking  uncommonly  sleek  and  happy; 
and  quiet  labourers  came  up  to  bid  us  with 
hats  off,  '  good  morning.'  God  knows  if  ever 
man  had  reason  to  be  doleful  and  lonely  and 
sad,  Mackay  had  when,  after  murdering  his 
bishop  and  burning  his  pupils,  and  strangling 
his  converts  and  clubbing  to  death  his  dark 
friends,  Mwanga  turned  his  eye  of  death  on 
him.  And  yet  the  little  man  met  it  with 
calm  blue  eyes  that  never  winked." 

It  was  shortly  after  this  visit  that  Mackay 
wrote  his  last  appeal  to  England  for  more 
help.  Mwanga  was  then  friendly,  and  asked 
for  hosts  of  teachers  for  his  people.  The 
Christians  begged  that  at  least  twenty  more 
missionaries  should  be  sent.  A  month  after 
he  wrote  Mack.iy  was  struck  down  by  fever. 
He  died  in  1890,  after  having  spent  nearly 
fourteen  years  in  Africa  without  ever  return- 
ing home,  and  as  Stanley  wrote,  "  without 
a  syllable  of  complaint  or  moan  among  the 
wildernesses." 

No  effort  was  spared  to  carry  on  the  work 
so  well  begun.      A  new  bishop  was  sent  out 
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\\  ith  several  helpers.  WTien  after  his  toilsome 
jouiticy  Bishoj)  Tucker  reached  the  mission 
\\\  Ujranda,  he  was  amazed  at  what  he  found. 
Jk' wrote:  "  Truly  the  half  was  not  told  me. 
];.\a<,'<,'cratiou  about  the  eagerness  of  the 
jHople  here  to  be  taught  there  has  been  none. 
...  On  Sunday  I  stood  up  to  speak  to  fully 
1001)  men  and  women,  who  crowded  tlie  church. 
riu  re  close  beside  me  was  the  Katikiro,  the 
s. cond  man  in  the  kingdom.  There  on  every 
han(i  were  chiefs  of  various  degrees,  all 
llaistian  men,  and  all  in  their  demeanour 
(ievort  and  earnest." 

Bishop  Tucker  was  called  to  be  a  states- 
man as  well  as  a  bishop.  Difficult  questions 
tioul>led  the  future  of  Uganda.  In  the 
division  of  East  Africa  between  England  and 
(iermany,  it  had  been  assigned  to  the  English 
sphere  of  influence,  and  the  East  African 
Company  had  been  formed  to  open  out  its 
trade.  Under  the  guidance  of  Captain  Lugard 
the  Company  had  put  down  the  slave  trade 
a!i(l  maintained  law  and  order.  But  not 
netting  the  supix>rt  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  had  been  expected,  it  decided 
that   it   would   have   to   withdraw   from   the 
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occupation  of  Ujjjanda.  This  could  not  fail 
to  prove  disastrous  to  the  mission,  Jiiid  the 
withdrawal  would  have  been  certain  to  leave 
anarchy  behind  it  and  to  open  the  way  for 
the  Arabs  to  reassert  their  j)Ower  and  massacre 
the  Christians.  It  was  owin^  to  Bishop 
Tucker's  influence  during  a  visit  to  England 
that  suflicient  money  was  raised  to  enable  the 
East  African  Company  to  stay  another  yciu 
in  Uganda,  after  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment Avas  persuaded  to  set  up  a  protectorate 
of  Uganda,  and  it  was  decided  to  build  a 
railway  to  connect  it  with  the  coast. 

Much  anxiety  was  caused  before  this  by 
an  outbreak  of  civil  war  in  Uganda  between 
the  natives  belonging  to  the  Protestant 
party  and  those  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  party.  Jhe  jealousy  of  the  French 
at  the  English  supremacy  was  the  real  cause 
of  this  trouble,  combined  with  the  treacherous 
character  of  King  Mwanga,  To  get  the 
British  Government  to  understand  the  real 
state  of  the  case  and  to  help  in  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  affairs  after  the  war,  caused 
Bishop  Tucker  great  anxiety,  and  his  wisdom 
and   moderation   helped    much  to  })rocure  a 
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listing  settlement.     Through  all  the  troubles 
the  number  of  converts  steadily  fjrew.     They 
were  taught  to  administer  their  own  affairs 
iti  their  Church  Councils,  and  their  zeal  amazed 
all  who  saw  it  for  the  first  time.     One  mis- 
Monury  on  first  arriving  wrote  :  "  The  services 
hue  are  a  marvellous  sight  ...  the  crush  was 
V.  great   and   the  eagerness   to   secure   good 
j)hi('e^.   .  .   .  Outside  were  hundreds  of  people 
who  could  hear  distinctly  through  the  wall-, 
which  arc  of  reeds."     The  Baganda  showe<l 
an  extraordinary   eagerness  for   books.     On«; 
Suiulay  it  was  announced  that  a  supply  oi 
i)()(»ks  had  arrived,  and  that  the  Gospels  of 
St.   Matthew  would  be  sold  early  the  next 
morning.     The  missionary  was  roused  before 
daylight  by  a  roar  of  voices.    He  tried  to  barri- 
cade the  door  to  keep  the   i)eople  outside, 
hilt    "  barricades  were    useless — in  came  the 
door,  and  we  thought  the  whole  place  would 
luive  fallen.     In  ten  minutes  all  the  hundred 
(;ospels  were  sold."     As  each  new  box  of  books 
was  opened  the   same   scene  was  repeated; 
the  eagerness  was  so  great  that  the  missionary 
( ould    hardly    find  time  to  eat,  and   "  when 
cvcrvthing  was  sold  there  were  still  a  thousanri 
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or  more  people  Malting  about,  each  'mad  to 
l)uy  a  book.'  " 

The  work  rapidly  extended ;  women  mission- 
aries and  doctors  joined    the   mission    staff, 
Baganda  clergy  were  ordained,  and  Baganda 
teachers    carried    the    Christian    teaching   to 
'be    surrounding   villages.      Bishop   Tucker's 
policy    has    been    to    try    in    everN-    way    to 
(leveloi)     a     native     self-governing    Church- 
the    churches    are  built    in    nati^-e    fashion' 
the    teacliers    are    supported    bv    the    j^eoplj 
themselves,  and  what  is  more,  the  Baganda 
Church  realises  the  duty  of  being  a  missionary 
Church  itself.     King  Mwanga  j.roved  a  troubl'e 
to  the  last,  but  his  son,  the  present  kincr,  has 
l)een  a   Christian  from  his  infancy,  and  the 
Ivatikiro,  or   Prime   Minister,  Kagwa  Apolo 
Nvho   suffered    persecution   in   his    vouth   for 
Ins  faith,  has  lived  the  life  of  a  true  Christian 
statesman,  guiding  his  country  in  the  path 
of   real    progress.     He    visited    England    for 
the    Coronation    of    Edward    VII,   and    was 
knighted  by  the  King. 

In  another  quarter  of  Africa  a  great 
^'Inef  has  shown  what  a  Christian  ruler  can 
ao    for    his    country.     Khama,  the   chief   of 
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Htcliuaiialaiid,  was  at  his  father's  wish  taught 
by  a  German  missionary  and  baptized  whilst 
still  a  boy.  He  married  a  Christian  wife 
;i!id  j^rew  up  determined  to  hve  a  consistent 
Christian  hfe.  His  first  troubles  were  with 
his  father,  who  remained  a  heathen  to  the 
hist,  and  was  furious  when  his  son  would 
not  share  in  the  disgusting  heathen  rites  of 
his  people  and  refused  to  marry  a  second  wife. 
He  declared  that  Khama  should  not  succeed 
him,  and  tried  several  times  to  have  him 
murdered,  so  that  at  last  Khama  was  driven 
with  his  wife  and  family  and  a  few  faithful 
followers  to  take  refuge  in  the  hills.  Called 
itac'k  to  help  his  father,  who  had  been  driven 
out  bv  a  revolt,  Khama,  famous  as  a  soldier 
and  for  his  coolness  in  danger,  subdued  his 
lather's  enemies,  but  still  found  it  hopeless 
to  try  to  live  with  him.  On  his  father's 
death,  when  he  became  chief  himself,  he  set 
himself  at  once  to  carry  out  his  Christian 
nrinciples  in  his  methods  of  ruling  his  people. 
In  order  to  do  this  he  had  to  face  many  difh- 
( ulties.  First  he  had  to  put  down  the  hateful 
witch  doctors,  whose  lies  made  the  lives  of 
the  Bechuana  a  constant  terror.    Next  he  had 
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to  stop  many  heathen  customs,  the  killing  of 
weakly  children,   the  plan  of  allowing  useless 
old  people  to  starve,  the  right  of  a  man  to 
kill  his  wife,  and  many  horrible  punishments. 
Hardest  of  all  was  his  struggle  against  the 
drinking  habits  which  were  ruining  his  people. 
He   gathered   the   people   together   and   told 
them    that   they   were   utterly   degraded    by 
the  great  beer  drinkings  which  always  followed 
the  harvest,  and  that  in  future  he  entirely 
forbade  them  to  make  or  drink  the  native 
beer,  a  most  intoxicating  liquor  made  from 
fermented  corn.     The  people  went  away  in 
angry  discontent,   prepared  to  rebel  against 
this  intolerable  order.     Khama  said  in  after 
years :  "  I  withstood  my  people  at  the  risk 
of    my    life."     When    he    was    remonstrated 
with,     he    answered:    "Beer    is    the    source 
of    all  quarrels    and    disputes.      I   will    sto]) 
It.  '      It   needed   long   and   patient   work    to 
get    his    prohibition     enforced,    but     success 
came    at    last,   and    in    a   Blue-book    issued 
in    1888    it    is  written  :    "  It    would   require 
no    police    to    manage    the    native    part   of 
the     town.       By     his     determination     and 
courage  Khama  has  put  down  strong  drink, 
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;jk1  prevented   traders    bringing  it   into   his 
country." 

it  was  with  the  traders  that  Khama  had  his 
last  great  struggle.     They  insisted  upon  being 
;1  lowed  to  bring  in  brandy  lor  their  own  use, 
.uid  again  and  again  were  discovered  selling  it 
to  the   natives.     At   last,  when   they   would 
lot  desist,  Khama  banished  two  of  the  ring- 
Kiiders     from    his   country,   treating    them, 
however,    with    the    greatest    consideration, 
rhese   men,  determined    "not   to   be   beaten 
i.v  a  nigger,"  tried  to  stir  up  trouble  against 
Khama,  and  finally  returned  with  a  party  of 
iiien,  amongst   whom   was   a   Boer.     Khama 
-cut  some  of  his  soldiers  to  turn  them  out, 
;.iid  in    the    fighting  the    Boer   was     killed. 
This  led   to   an  investigation  by  the   Trans- 
vaal and   British    authorities.      The  English 
Administrator    who     heard     the    case    was 
nmch   impressed   by   Khama's   conduct   and 
bearing,  and  wrote  :    ''  His  character  entitles 
him  to  the  respect  and  affection  with  which 
he  is  plainly  regarded  by  his  people,  and  to 
the  esteem  entertained  for  him  by  all  unpre- 
judiced Europeans  who  have  come  in  contact 
with  him."     Khama  himself  ordered  a  severe 
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punishment  for  Ii.s  soldiers  because  they  had 
gone  beyond  his  orders,  sentencincj  them  to  six 
>  ears'  hard  labour,  but  he  showed  no  vieldin^. 
on  the  drink  question.     '•  It  were  better  for 
me,      he   said   to   the   Administrator     "that 
I  should  lose  my  country  than  that  it  should 
>e    flooded  with    drink.     I    fear    Lobengula 
the  Matabele  ehief)  less  than  I  fear  brandy 
Lobenfiula  never  gives  me  a  sleepless  night 
But  to  fight  against  drink  is  to  fight  against 
demons,  not  against  men.    I  dread  the  white 
man's  drink  more  than  the  assegais  of  the 
Matabele,  which  kill  men's  bodies  and  all  is 
ciu.ckly  over,  but  drink  puts  devils  into  men 
and  destroys  both  their  souls  and  their  bodies 
I  or  ev^er." 

As  years  went  on,  Khama  had  the  wisdom 
to  see  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to 
mauitam   his   independence  in  the  midst   of 
the  various   forces   that   were  strugglinrr  for 
power     in      Africa.      He     decided     to  %ut 
h.mself  directly    under   the    protectorate    of 
the  English   Queen,   stipulating  onlv    '•  that 
Hs    people    should    enjoy    their    cultivated 
lands,  their  cattle  stations  and  their  hunting 
grounds.  '     He  has  proved  a  loyal  and  faithful 
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jillv  under  many  diflicult  and  tryinjr  condi- 
tions. In  every  way  this  African  chief  has 
ourried  out  in  ])ractical  hfe  the  Christian 
f.iith  which  he  holds.  Of  unblemished 
(duraoe,  he  has  been  loyal  in  his  dealings 
hutii  to  friends  and  foes.  He  has  ruled  his 
peoi)le  like  a  father,  sitting  every  morning 
in  his  great  courtyard,  which  is  kept  spotlessly 
clean,  to  hear  complaints,  petitions  or  disputes. 
He  rides  everywhere  about  his  country, 
visiting  the  villages  and  the  fields,  and  encour- 
aging the  people  to  better  methods  of  cattle 
rearing  and  agriculture.  Every  year  the 
digging  season  is  begun  with  a  meeting  for 
prayer.  On  Sundays  a  great  congregation, 
often  of  2000  people,  gathers  for  worship. 
They  met  at  first  on  the  hillside,  but  by  degrees 
gathered  the  money  needed  to  build  a  great 
church.  Khama's  chief  town  was  moved  by  his 
orders  to  a  new  site,  where  better  water  could 
be  procured,  and  the  new  town,  Palapwe,  was 
carefully  planned  and  laid  out,  but  all  in 
native  style,  Khama  himself  living  in  a  hut 
but  little  larger  than  any  one  else's.  He 
has  built  large  airy  school-rooms  where  the 
children  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and 
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iiave  recrular  instruction   in   the   Bible  from 
teachers  trained  l>y  the  missionaries.    Khan.a's 
u  ife  has  helped  him  in  every  possible  way  and 
they  have  hroi.crht  up  their  ehildren  with  lovui. 
'•are      A  JJIue-book  reportin^r  al,out  him  savs  • 
"Khama  rules    the    tribe  more  bv  kindness 
than  by  severity.     He  is  i)robably  the  best 
example  of  whaf  a   black    man  ean  become 
■'.y    ineans    of     a    oood    disposition    and    of 
tnnstianity." 

Ill  1911  hi^di  festival  was  kept  at  Khan.a's 
capital  city,   to  celebrate   the  jubilee  of  the 
baptism    of   Khama.     A   deputation   of    the 
London   Missionary   Society,   the    society    to 
which  he  owed  his  conversion,  went  to  cele- 
brate  the    occasion    with    him.     They    were 
met    by    Khama    at    the    head  of  a   body- 
guard   of  about  8000   soldiers.     The   follow- 
ing day   beaan    at    sunrise    with    a    praver- 
meetinor  of  4000  men;  and  in  the  afternoon 
were   sports   and   festivities.     The   next   dav 
was  Sunday,  and  began  with  the  baptism  of 
103  converts.     Then  came  a  service  at  which 
12,000  people  were  present,  the  soldiers  forming 
a  circle  round  the  women  and  the  old  men 
who  were  seated  on  the  ground.     The  week 
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,vciit  Oil  with  festivities  of  many  kinds, 
.:;ilitary  games  as  well  as  solemn  services. 
Kh.uua  himself  spoke  grave  words  to  his 
Moople,  saying:  "This  is  a  thing  wliieli  has 
(<<>:  :o  from  (lod.  imd  you  know  that  (lod  is 
stronger  than  we  are,  and  has  more  power, 
;iii(l  if  we  continue  in  the  service  of  God  we 
^;. all  be  a  nation  still.  .  .  .  You  know  that  the 
one  thing  that  destroys  our  work  and  is 
a  great  enemy  to  our  work  is  Drink.  Intoxi- 
cating drink  is  a  great  chief  in  the  country." 
lie  ended  by  warning  them  against  the  sins 
n{  their  forefathers,  and  with  a  warm  welcome 
1<>  his  white  visitors. 

Tliese  few  examples  have  been  selected  to 
show  in  some  detail  the  civilising  effect  of 
missions.  They  might  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely. It  was  the  voice  of  the  Baptist 
missionaries  on  the  Congo  that  made  known 
to  Europe  the  atrocities  perpetrated  in 
the  country  which  Leojx»ld.  King  of  the 
Hclgians,  had  promised  to  develop  for  the 
good  of  the  natives,  but  where  he  allowed 
tlicm  to  be  exploited  and  ruined  with  the 
most  horrible  cruelty  for  the  good  of  his 
shareholders.     It   is   missionaries   again   who 
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Imvc  (lone  most  to  awaken  the  conscience  of 
Kuropc  to  the  havoc  wronjrht  hy  opium  in 
China,     and     the    shame    attaching    to    the 
Knghsh   (;ovcrnment  for  Iiaving  in  the  past 
forced    oi)ium    upon    China   for   the   sake  of 
commercial  advantage.     Missionaries  are  still 
labouring  to  convince  the  world  of  the  wron^- 
done   hy  the   liquor  traflic  to  the  primitive 
peoples  of  Africa.    It  is  their  work  everywhere 
to  strive  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  native 
races  from  those  who,  whether  as  individuals 
or  Governments,  seek  to  exploit  them  for  the 
sake  of  trade  without  any  consideration  of 
tlieir    real    advantage.     In    tlie    past    they 
helped    to    bring    about    the    suppression   of 
the  slave  trade,  and  they  are  still  working  for 
the  abolition  of  the  system  of  foiced  labour, 
which,  as  their   experience  shows    them,  in- 
evitably leads   to   the  oppression  of  helpless 
peoples.     But   whilst   they  object   to  forced 
labour,  one  of  the  first  objects  of  missionaries 
amongst  primitive  peoples  is  to  train  them 
in  habits  of  work  and  to  teach  them  industries 
of  all  kinds.     This  is  to  be  seen  to  a  notable 
extent    in    many    of    the    Roman    Catholic 
Missions,  and  also  in  the  Presbyterian  Missions 
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111  Africa,  especially  in  the  ^rieat  settlement 
ol  Lovedale,  which  is  a  real  school  of  industry 
i(»r  the  natives.  This  result  of  missionary 
( il'oit  is  praised  even  by  those  who  have  no 
sympathy  with  its    higher  aims. 

-Missionaries  have  not  only  done  much  for 
tl\iIisation,  they  have  also  done  nuich  for 
science.  All  over  the  world  they  have  been 
tlif  first  to  reduce  illiterate  languages  to 
\\  I  iting,  to  make  grammars  for  them,  to  provide 
them  with  translations  of  the  Bible  and  other 
l)(»oks.  They  have  been  foremost  amongst 
(libcoverers  and  explorers  of  unknown  lands, 
;tiul  their  studies  of  the  customs  of  primitive 
peoples  have  been  a  most  important  contri- 
bution to  ethnology.  Many  of  them  have 
been  distinguished  as  naturalists,  geographers 
and  scientific  observers,  and  their  letters 
home,  from  the  days  of  the  earliest  Fran- 
ciscan and  Jesuit  missionaries  to  the  present 
time,  are  an  important  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  world. 

It  is  common  for  travellers  and  superficial 
observers  to  criticise  adversely  the  methods 
of  missionaries  and  the  results  of  their  work, 
but  before  attending  to  what  they  say  it  is 
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well  to  examine  the  sources  of  their  knowlcd'n 
.'iiid  to  discover  whether  their  own  experientt 
and  observation  of  what  is  heing  done  lia 
<,'ivon  them  any  ri«,dit  to  eritieise.  On  tli( 
other  side,  there  is  much  evidence  from  officiii 
niue-hooks  and  reports,  as  well  as  from  tin 
statements  of  some  of  the  most  experienc(( 
i.dministrators  and  some  of  the  most  observan 
t -avellers  in  other  lands  to  show  the  value  o 
the  missionaries'  work. 

Lord  Lawrence  once  said  :  "  Notwith 
standing  all  that  the  English  people  have  done 
to  benefit  India,  the  missionaries  have  dont 
more  than  all  other  agencies  combined.' 
Another  distinguished  Indian  administrator 
Sir  Mackworth  Young,  said  in  1900  :  "  The 
work  done  by  missionary  agency  exceeds  ii 
importance  ah  that  has  been  done  (and  much 
has  been  done)  by  the  British  Government 
since  its  conmiencement.  The  most  potent 
influence  that  has  been  working  amongst  the 
people  since  annexation  is  Christianity  as  set 
forth  in  the  lives  of  Christian  missionaries." 
Not  least  amongst  the  results  of  the  activities 
of  Christians  in  India  has  been  the  effect 
produced    upon    the    leading    classes    of   the 
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nopulution  in  compelling,'  them  to  emulate 
the  work  of  the  missionaries  })y  philanlhro])ie 
;iii(l  educational  work  of  their  own. 

Captain  Youu^husl)an(l  j^ives  some  interest- 
iiij,'  pictures  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Missions 
lie  visited  on  his  travels  in  Manchuria.  lie 
peaks  of  a  hishop  who  had  lived  in  the 
country  for  over  thirty  years  and  died  there ; 
his  whole  vilhifTc  was  Christian ;  the  missien- 
iiry  had  bejjun  by  educating?  the  children  us 
( hristians,  and  they,  when  they  j,'rew  to  be 
men,  brought  up  their  cliildrcn  as  Christians. 
Thev  were  sincere  and  devout  in  their  Sundav 
worship,  and  seemed  like  a  different  race 
iiorn  the  cold,  hard,  heathen  Chinamen  in  the 
(.ther  villages  round.  In  the  far  inland  parts 
(if  China,  Younghusband  visited  in  a  remote 
-.pot  three  French  priests,  whom  he  describes 
as  not  only  good  men,  but  real  men — types  of 
])ure,  genuine  goodness.  They  had  gone  out 
for  their  whole  lives  and  were  absolutely  cut 
oil'  from  the  world.  "'  Their  strong  sim])!e 
natures  were  l)ound  to  affect  for  good  all 
who  met  them.  They  were  not  dull  or  stern 
or  morbid,  but  had  a  fund  of  simj)]e  joviality 
and  were  full  ot  spirits,  with  just  a  sigh  when 
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they  spoke  of  '  la  belle  France,'  which  they 
were  never  to  see  a^ain." 

it  is  the  great  strength  of  the  Roman 
Missions  that  so  many  of  the  missionaries, 
both  men  and  women  members  of  religious 
orders,  go  out  to  the  mission  field  for  life  and 
never  return.  The  orders  provide  a  constant 
supply  of  successors,  and  they  are  therefore 
able  to  man  their  missions  with  less  dilnculty 
than  other  rehgious  bodies.  Captain  Young- 
husband  summarises  his  impressions  of 
missions  by  saying  :  "  The  traveller  through 
strange  countries  cannot  help  recognising 
that  there  is  something  in  the  Christian 
religion  vastly  superior  to  others,  but  he 
sees  that  these  latter  have  nmch  that  is  i-ood 
and  true  in  them  also  .  .  .  those  who  desire 
to  be  leaders  in  a  religion  and  to  gain  adherents 
for  it,  must  study  in  a  sympathetic  manner 
the  religions  of  others  .  .  .  they  will  be  able 
slowly  to  raise  the  moral  standard  of  those 
among  whom  they  live,  and  give  those  who 
are  more  ignorant  a  higher  conception  of  the 
Deity  .  .  .  this  is  what  the  best  missionaries 
are  doing  in  China  and  have  been  doing  for 
years  and  years." 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE    PRESENT   EXTENT    OF   MISSIONS 

It  is  not  easy  to  present  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  present  condition  of  mission  work 
amongst  non-Christian  peoples,  but  some 
attempt  must  be  made  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
progress  made  in  the  last  hundred  years. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Roman  Church  has 
always  been  a  missionary  Church,  and  has 
cvei-  regarded  missions  as  part  of  its  activity 
as  a  Church.  The  task  has  been  attacked 
with  varying  energy ;  there  have  been  periods 
of  slackness,  of  almost  entire  neglect  followed 
by  great  revivals,  the  revivals  being  generally 
due  to  the  creation  of  new  religious  orders. 
It  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  any  very  exact 
statement  of  the  amount  of  their  mission 
work  amongst  non-Christians,  or  to  compare 
their  statistics  with  those  of  Protestant 
missions,  since  no  uniform  system  of  statistics 
has  ever  been  followed.      As   far   as   can   be 
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ascertained  there  are  in  the  non-Christian 
world  about  0,000,000  Roman  Catholic 
converts,  including  both  baptized  and  cate- 
chumens, and  about  5,300,000  Protestant; 
whilst  there  are  nearly  8000  Roman  priests 
and  5,500  ordained  Protestant  missionaries, 
besides  the  women,  the  medical  and  other 
lay-missionaries.  It  is  a  large  force,  but  the 
work  before  it  is  enormous,  and  those  who 
know  the  history  of  the  spread  of  Christianity 
during  the  early  centuries  of  our  era  will 
readily  see  that  there  is  no  cause  for  dis- 
couragement in  the  progress  made  since  the 
Reformed  Churches  awoke  to  a  sense  of  their 
missionary  responsibility. 

In  Japan,  where  for  long  centuries  all  doors 
were  closed  to  teachers  from  outside,  Christi- 
anity has  become  naturalised,  and  there  are 
among  the  Japanese  Christians  men  possess- 
ing the  character  and  ability  to  manage  their 
own  Churches,  and  to  enable  them  to  a  large 
extent  to  do  without  outside  help.  This  is 
the  work  of  the  last  fifty  years.  Japanese 
Church  organisations  are  being  formed  in 
connexion  with  the  different  religious  de- 
no-.inntions,  for  the  Japanese  wish  that  their 
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(hureh    should    express    the  national    spirit. 
The   strengthening   of   these  Churches   is   of 
Mtiil  importance  for  the  future  of  the  East, 
where  at  present  Japan  is  the  leading  and 
progressive  nation.     The  educated  Japanese 
are  drifting   away   from   their   old   religions, 
tiiul  are  for  the  most  part  naturalistic  and 
aonostic.     No  religion  is  taught  in  the  State 
s(^iools.     In    the    words    of    a    distinguished 
Japanese    statesman,    Count   Okuma  :    "The 
old  religion  and  the  old  morals  are  steadily 
losing  their  hold,  and  nothing  has  as  yet  risen 
to  take  their  place."     The  great  University 
of     Tokio    s^varms    with    students    from    all 
parts  of  the  far  East— among  them  are  SOOO 
Chinese.     These  students  have  for  the  most 
part  thrown  off  their  old  beliefs  and  found 
nothing   else  to   satisfy   them.     Here  is   the 
orcat  opportunity  of  Christianity.     There  is 
no  hostility  to  it,  but  the  movement  in  its 
favour,  which  began  some  twenty  years  ago, 
has  been  checked,  mainly  owing  to  the  reports 
brought  back  by  Japanese  visitors  to  Western 
lands.     Shocked    at   the   social    evils   of   the 
West,  at  the  slums  and  poverty  which  they 
saw,  they  became  doubtful  of  the  power  of 
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Christianity  to  regenerate  the  world.     There 
are,  however,  Jaj^anese  Christians  to  be  found 
in  many  prominent  positions,  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  Christians  in  Japan  is  quite  out 
of   proportion   to   their   numbers.     Amongst 
them    were   to   be   found   in    19)  r>,   fourteen 
members  of  the   House  of  Representatives 
an  admiral,   officers   both   in  the  Army  and 
the  Navy,    a   Cabinet  Minister,  and   several 
judges.     The  Government   welcomes  the  as- 
sistance of  the  missionaries  in  many  kinds 
of  philanthropic  work.     They  are  allowed  to 
visit  criminals  in  prison,  and  by  the  conversion 
of  the  officials  and  their  wives  and  most  of 
the  prisoners,    have  made   one  large   prison 
With   2000  inmates   into  a  sort   of   Christian 
community. 

Most  of  the  leaders  amongst  the  Japanese 
converts,  and  many  prominent  persons  in 
Japan,  amongst  them  the  editors  of  at  least 
twenty  of  the  leading  journals,  were  educated 
m  mission  schools.  The  influence  of  these 
schools  is  said  to  have  "  inspired  the  new 
literature  of  Japan,  to  have  vitalised  its  new 
civihsation  with  spiritual  ideas,  and  to  have 
been  on  the  side  of  righteousness  and  purity 
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in  n.'itional,  family  and  private  life."  Now 
tliiit  the  Government  has  seriously  under- 
taken the  work  of  education,  it  is  hard  for 
the  mission  schools  to  become  as  efficient  as 
the  State-aided  schools,  and  the  tendency  is 
for  the  missions  to  devote  their  energies  to 
training  colleges  for  clergy  and  teachers,  and 
to  providing  hostels  for  the  students  in  great 
educational  centres.  There  is  a  growing  desire 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  University. 

In  Japan  is  to  be  found  the  only  important 
mission  of  the  Orthodox  Church  outside 
the  boundaries  of  the  Russian  Empire.  At 
its  head  was  a  saintly  Archbishop,  Nicolai, 
honoured  by  men  of  all  communions,  who 
died  early  in  1912.  Some  30,000  Japanese 
belong  to  that  Church,  and  its  services  are 
eonducted  with  all  the  reverent  and  elaborate 
teremonial  that  prevails  in  ^Moscow  itself. 

Korea  was  long  a  closed  country  to  foreigners. 
After  it  was  opened  missionaries  soon  pene- 
trated into  the  unknown  land.  No  country 
lias  responded  more  quickly  to  their  teaching. 
There  are  now  200,000  Christians,  of  whom 
about  64,000  are  Roman  Catholics.  The 
numbers    are    rapidly    increasing,    and    the 
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Koreans    show    themselves    not    onl}-    ready 
hearers,    but   eager   missionaries    as   soon   as 
they  have  learned  the  truth.     The  number  of 
converts  grows  rapidly.     There  is  one  Church 
that  in  a  space  of  sixteen  years  has  grown 
into  five  Churches,  and  yet  the  original  congre- 
gation  still  numbers   2,500,   and   is  so  large 
that    the    men    and    women    have    to    meet 
sei)arately.     The  Koreans  are  a  poor  people, 
but  already  their  Churches  are  largely  self- 
supporting,  and  those  who  cannot  give  money 
give  work,  offering  to  give  themselves  for  some 
fixed  number  of  days  in  the  year  to  the  work 
of  evangelists.    Women  have  cut  off  their  hair 
that  it  might  be  sold  for  the  mission.     Revival 
preaching  has  produced  a  great  effect  upon 
the  Koreans,  who  have  been  won  by  thousands 
in  this  way.     The  Bible  is  the  book  which 
has    the    largest    sale    amongst    the    Korean 
people;  they  have  a  respect  for  learning,  and 
the  mission  schools  are  helping  much  in  the 
spread  of  general  education  and  in  the  raising 
up  of  a  native  ministry.     A  Korean  Christian, 
speaKii.g  in  1910  of  the  present  state  of  things 
in  his  country,  said  that  the  rapid  conversion 
of  the  people  would  prove  a  danger  unless 
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the  number  of  mis!^i  Dnaries  could  be  increased, 
i.)!-  the  people  needed  thorough  teaching  that 
tlie  foundations  of  the  Church  of  the  future 
might  be  laid  wide  and  deep. 

The    task    of    evangelising    the    countless 
millions  of   China  is  one  that  has  had  the 
strongest  fascination  for  the  Church  of  Christ 
since  the  days  when  the  first  travellers  who 
l)cnetrated   into  the  unknown  land  brought 
back  the  tales  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard. 
The  work  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  was 
carried    on    with    so    much    success    by    the 
Jesuits,  left    comparatively    little    remaining 
after   the   expulsion   of   that  order,  and  the 
present  condition  of  the  Roman  Church  in 
China,  with  its  total  of  about  a  million  adher- 
ents and  its  large  number  of  Chinese  priests 
and    nuns,  is    mainly    due    to    the   activities 
of  the  last  hundred  years.     The  Imperial  De- 
cree procured  by  the  French  Minister  in  1899 
aave  their  missionaries  a  political  rank  and 
status,    and    their    bishops    now    rank    with 
the  governors  of  the  provinces.     The  British 
Minister  offered  to  secure  a  similar  status  for 
the  Anglican  bishops,   but  they   refused   it, 
nr'^ferrintr  to  remain  independent  of  politics. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  churches  are  large  and 
proniincnt,  and  they  have  fine  schools, 
hospitals  and  orphana«re.s. 

The    number    of    converts    made    bv    the 
missions  of  the  Reformed  Churches  is  barelv 
half  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics.     The 
work  of  missions  was  much  hindered  by  the 
wars  by  which  England  compelled  China  to 
open   her  j^orts  to  trade  and  forced  opium 
upon  her.     The  treaties  which  made  it  possible 
for   the   missionaries    to    enter   the   country 
brought    also    the   opium,    and    this    cast   a 
shadow  over    the    Christian    Missions.     The 
nnssionaries   have   been   hated   as  foreigners 
rather  than   as   teachers   of   a   new   religion 
The  Chinese,  as  a  result  of  their  long  seclusion 
are  contemptuous,   cold   and   conceited,    but 
the  wall  of  isolation  which  began  slo^v^y  to 
break  down  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century    is    now    rapidly    disappearing.     In 
Manchuria    in    1872   there   M'as   no   baptized 
Christian  belonging  to  a  Protestant  Church 
Three   were   baptized   the   next   year   by   an 
American  missionary,  and  these  first  converts 
at  once  felt  it  their  duty  to  teach  to  their 
countrymen  what  they  had  learned.     There 
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arc  now  30,000  baptized  Christians,  with  many 
native  ministers  supported  by  their  own 
j)eople  besides  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
])eople  interested  in  Christianity.  It  is  said 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  converts  were 
made  by  the  Manchurian  Christians  them- 
selves, and  that  as  a  result  of  their  work 
idolatry  is  dead  in  Manchuria. 

The  edict  of  toleration,  published  by  the 
Chinese  Emperor  in  1844,  made  it  possible 
lor  missionaries  to  penetrate  into  the  far 
interior  of  the  country,  and  they  are  to  be 
lound  now  in  every  province,  though  their 
numbers  are  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
tremendous  task  before  them.  All  alike 
realise  that  it  is  only  by  the  agency  of  native 
evangelists  that  the  vast  population  of  China 
ean  ever  be  converted.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
lirst  object  of  the  missionaries  to  train  up 
men  a.nd  women  to  be  teachers  and  leaders 
ol  their  fellow  countrymen,  and  for  this 
purpose  to  provide  schools  and  theological 
colleges.  The  Americans  have  been  especially 
active  in  missionary  work  in  China,  and  their 
educational  and  medical  missions  are  well 
equipped   and   admirably   organised.      Many 
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Chinese  students  pass  on  from  them  to  com- 
plete their  studies  in  America.     The  English 
have   more   particularly   devoted   themselves 
to  direct  evangelisation,   and  to  translatinjr 
and  distributing  the  Bible  and  other  liter.v 
ture.      They    too    however    are    increasingly 
giving  themselves  to  educational  work.     The 
missionary  as  he  teaches  in  the  schools  un- 
consciously    teaches    the     civilisation    which 
has    been    built   up   under   the   influence   of 
Christianity.      Christian    ideas     slowly     per- 
meate and  affect  Chinese  public  opinion,  and 
the   way   in    which   the   Chinese   have    been 
imbued  with  them  can  be  seen  in  the  change 
of  attitude  with  regard    to  opium  smoking, 
footbinding   and    slavery.      There    is  a  very 
Jarge    proportion    of    women    amongst    the 
missionaries  in  China,  as  the  work  of  raising 
the  women  is  considered  of  the  first  import! 
ance,  since  upon  them  the  superstitious  ideas 
of  the  old  religion  have  the  strongest  hold. 
Though    hitherto    despised   and   uneducated 
their     influence     on     the     children     and    in 
the  homes  is   all-powerful,      and     on     them 
vhe  building  up  of   Christian   homes  in  the 
future  nmst  depend.     The  Chinese  Christians 
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iire  conspicuous  by  their  cheerfulness  and 
happiness  when  the  Christian  hope  takes 
tlic  place  of  the  cheerless  outlook  of  oriental 
lile.  We  hear  of  the  beatific  expression  on 
the  Inces  of  some  of  the  superior  converts. 
They  have  also  shown  their  courage  and 
persistency  under  cruel  persecution.  In  the 
Hoxer  rising  30,000  Roman  Catholic  and 
lO.OOO  Protestant  converts  j)erished,  though 
many  of  them  could  have  saved  their  lives 
hy  trampling  on  a  piece  of  paper  bearing  the 
name  of  Jesus.  A  great  work  still  lies  before 
the  Christian  Church  in  China,  but  all  feel 
that  the  future  will  lie  m  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese  Christians.  They  want  their  own 
I  hurch,  not  a  foreign  Church,  as  one  of  them- 
selves has  said  :  ""  The  controlling  power  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  China  has  largely 
been  in  the  hands  of  foreign  missionaries,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  should  liave  been  so 
ill  the  days  gone  by ;  but  the  time  has  come 
when  every  Chinese  Christian  should  realise 
and  undertake  this  responsibility."  But  to 
help  them  to  build  up  that  Church  they  still 
ask  urgently  for  the  help  of  the  foreign 
iiiissionurv. 
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Of  all  mission  fields  India  is  probably  the 
one  which  has  attracted  the  most  attention 
from  all  parts  of  Christendom  and  from  every 
variety  of  religious  organisation.     The  Chris- 
tian Churches  of   all   countries  of   the  world 
have  naturally  regarded  India,  ever  the  home 
of  religion,   as   their   great   opportunity.     If 
India  could   become  Christian,  it  would  not 
only  ensure  the  Christianity  of  the  East  but 
enrich    the    C;hristianity    of    the  West.     Tlie 
progress  of  Christianity  in  India  during  the 
past    fifty  years  has   been  steady  and    ever 
increasmg  in   rapidity.     The  last  census  re- 
turns show  that  whilst  the  total  increase  of 
the   population   has   been   C-4   per  cent.,  the 
Christians  have  increased  IIG  per  cent.     This 
increase   in   the    Punjab    amounted    to   400 
per  cent.     To  a  still  greater  extent  it  may  be 
said    that    Christian    thought    is    influencing 
Indian  thought  and  ideals.      There  are  many 
men    and    perha])s    more    women    who    are 
Christians  at  heart,  but  have  not  the  courage 
to  come  forward  for  baptism.     Baptism  means 
the  breaking  of  caste,  hence  the  utter  separa- 
tion  frcnn   family   and   friends;   it   has  often 
seemed  to  a  man  to  involve  even  the  giving 
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ijj)  of  his  country  ami  htromin^r  tie  rncniher 
(»f  a   forei^jn   community.     The   influence  of 
Uiristianity  therefore  cannot  be  measured  by 
the  number  of  converts.     Canon  Brown,  head 
of  the   Oxford   Mission   to   Calcul'a,  writes  : 
•Nothing  is  more  eonnuon,as  one  travels  about 
IJengal,  than    to   get  into  conversation  with 
^oine  native  fellow-Lraveller  who  by  and    by 
tells  you  he  would  like  to  be  a  Christian,  but 
i>  withheld  by  family  considerations."     It  is 
amongst  the  outcasts,    amongst    the  masses 
of  soutliern  India,  that  there  are  the  largest 
number  of   converts.     Probably   the   motive 
for  conversion   is   f'   He   and   inadequate   in 
the  majority  of  cases,  but  the  preparation  of 
these  people  for  baptism,  their  training  in  ihe 
Christian    life    afterwards,   is    a    task   which 
enables  the  missionary  to  bear  a  most  effective 
witness  to  his  faith.    A  Brahmin  Commissioner, 
writing  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the  out- 
casts, and  the  effect  of  Christianity  in  human- 
izing and  raising  them,  says  :  "  The  Brahmin 
comnmnity  of   southern  India  are  not  doing 
what  the  casteless  Britisher  is  doing  .  .  .  our 
organisation  as  the  chief  caste  of  the  Hindu 

comm-'.nity  does  not  provide  help  or  means 
o 
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of  relief  for  them.  We  have  regular  insti- 
tutions all  over  India  for  doing  charity  to 
Brahmins,  but  none  either  inculcated  in  book 
or  practised  by  our  ancestors  to  the  outcasts. 
The  credit  of  going  to  the  houses  of  the  low, 
the  depressed  and  the  dirty,  and  putting  the 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  depraved  humanity, 
belongs  to  the  Englishman." 

Though  the  number  of  converts  is  greatest 
amongst  the  outcasts,  Christianity  has  pene- 
trated much  more  deeply  among  the  educated 
as  an  influence  on  thought.  The  small  number 
of  converts  amongst  the  educated  is  claimed  by 
some  as  being  in  one  sense  an  advantaoe, 
because  it  enables  the  utmost  individual 
attention  to  be  given  to  each.  These  men 
exercise  an  influence  upon  public  opinion 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
They  are  preparing  the  way  for  others.  The 
slowly  permeating  influence  of  Christianity 
is  by  degrees  "  changing  the  ideas  of  the 
Indian  nation,  destroying  its  intellectual 
idols,  raising  its  conception  of  morals."  So 
far  there  has  been  a  lack  of  leaders  amongst 
the  Indian  Christians,  The  national  char- 
acteristics are  not  of  the  kind  likelv  to  make 
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ifiiders,  and  the  missionaries  have  perhaps 
leen  too  slow  to  give  responsibiUty  to  the 
hidians.  But  all  missions  are  coming  to  ssee 
tlie  necessity  for  training  Indian  leaders  and 
trusting  them  with  real  responsibility,  and 
also  for  making  the  Indian  Christians  do  more 
for  the  support  of  their  own  Churches.  This 
is  a  difficult  matter,  especially  amongst  the 
country  folk,  on  account  of  their  great  poverty. 
But  in  the  Christian  villages  of  the  Punjab,  ot 
which  there  are  many,  the  people  bring  of  their 
substance  to  the  church  collections  on  Sunday, 
rice,  corn,  flour,  butter  or  a  kid,  and  poor 
coolies  will  give  as  much  in  money  as  half  a 
day's  wages.  In  the  south  it  is  a  common 
practice  for  the  Christian  women  to  put  a 
handful  of  rice  aside  in  a  basket  for  the  church 
each  time  a  meal  is  prepared,  and  this  basket 
oi  rice  is  brought  to  the  church  once  a  month. 
The  Indian  Christians  have  been  much 
slower  than  the  Chinese  or  the  Koreans  to 
show  any  missionary  activity  themselves,  but 
of  late  years  they  have  formed  some  Indian 
missionary  organisations,  and  alongside  of 
(he  growing  national  feeling  is  an  increasing 
desire    for   an    Indian  Church.     If    the    con- 
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version  of  India  is  to  be  accomplished  its 
peoples  must  learn  that  Christianity  is  not  a 
Western  religion;  it  need  teachers  of  their 
own  race  to  present  to  them  the  universal 
Christ  in  a  manner  which  shall  a})peal  to 
their  Eastern  minds. 

Missionary  activity  in  India  embraces  every 
kind  of  work,  from  the  highest  educational 
and  medical  work  to  the  teaching  of  the  most 
ignorant  peasant.  Many  varied  oi)inions  pre- 
vail as  to  which  kind  of  work  is  the  most 
important  uc  the  present  juncture,  but  all  are 
agreed  that  the  work  amongst  the  women, 
and  tlie  u])lifting  of  their  social  position,  is 
one  of  the  most  crving  needs.  This  is  work 
which  requires  Christian  women  of  high 
attainments  and  wide  and  understanding 
sympathies.  The  change  in  the  position  of 
Indian  women  which  is  beginning  is  nothing 
less  than  a  social  revolution,  and  it  wull  be 
an  irretrievable  disaster  for  India  if  the  Indian 
woman,  in  her  coming  emancipation  from  her 
old  conditions  and  from  the  religious  sanctions 
which  hedged  in  her  life  and  conduct,  gains 
nothing  to  take  their  place.  The  v/omen  mis- 
sionaries in  India  have  a  deep  responsibility 
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laid  upon  them  in  helpinof  the  Indian  women 
to  frame  new  ideals  for  themselves  which  shall 
preserve  the  best  of  the  old  whilst  adding  to 
them  the  liberty  of  the  Christian. 

Though  there  are  missions  belonging  to 
almost  every  religious  body  and  sent  by  many 
dilfcrent  nations,  the  mission  force  is  wholly 
inadequate  for  the  great  work  that  lies  before 
it  amongst  the  teeming  masses  of  India.  It 
would  be  true  to  say  that  almost  every  mission 
IS  undr^rmanned,  whilst  it  sees  before  it  vast 
opportunities  of  extension  which  it  is  unable 
to  seize  for  lack  of  funds  and  workers.  In 
some  few  centres  there  is  overlapping  by  the 
dilTerent  religious  organisations,  which  shows 
the  disadvantages  of  the  want  of  unity  and 
the  consequent  lack  of  statesmanship  in 
organising  the  work  to  be  done  by  the 
dilTerent  denominations.  But  the  general 
estimate  is  that  if  Christian  teaching  is  to 
1)0  carried  into  all  parts  of  India,  the  number 
ol  missionaries  should  be  increased  fourfold. 
Even  as  it  is,  the  situation,  in  spite  ol' 
many  grave  dithculties,  is  full  of  lu)])e  and 
encouragement.  For  fifty  years  at  least  the 
advance  has  been  steady,  even  in  numbers. 
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The  number  of  ordained  Indian  ministers  has 
increased  fortyfold.     But  mere  numbers  give 
no  test  of  the  real  pro^rress.     The  missions  are 
most  of  them  full  of  life  and  enterprise,  manned 
with  workers  of  real  thought  and  power,  who 
are  ever  alert  to  discover  the  best   way  of 
presenting  the  truth  to  the  Indian  people  and 
connecting   it   with   their  own   rich   religious 
heritage.     The   progress   of   Christianity   has 
led  to  revival  movements  amongst  some  of 
the  Indian  religions,  which  have  copied  certain 
Christian   methods,    and   shown   a   desire    to 
assimilate  Christian   truth  and    claim   Ch     t 
for  their  own  systems.     This  tendency  ma):es 
it  all  the  more  imperative  that  the  missionary 
should  understand  the  religious  beliefs  of  the 
Indian  peoples,  and  that  Christendom  should 
recognise  how,  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Lefroy, 
at   the  present  time    "  almost  everything  "is 
in  solution  and  the  direction  largely' undeter- 
mined,"   and    hence    the    urgent    need    that 
'•  Christianity  should  really  enter  as  a  potent 
factor,  able  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  exercise 
that  connnanding  influence  which  is   hers  by 
right,  if  only  she  is  given  a  chance." 

la    Burma    the    conditions    of    missionarv 
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work  are  much  the  same  as  in  India.  The 
(Tioatest  progress  has  been  made  amongst  the 
hill  tribes  who  show  an  astonishing  eagerness 
to  embrace  Christianity.  The  Burmese  are 
l^iiddhists,  as  are  also  most  of  the  people  in 
( t\  Ion,  and  amongst  them  of  late  there  has 
1)1  en  a  considerable  revival  encouraged  by 
Kuropean  residents  who  have  taken  an 
i'lterest  in  Buddhism.  Some  of  these  have 
even  been  numbered  amongst  its  adherents. 
i  he  Buddhists  have  copied  many  Christian 
methods  and  are  using  aggressive  measures 
to  spread  their  teaching. 

In  Siam  there  is  but  little  being  done  by 
C  iiristian  Missions,  and  French  Indo-China  is 
closed  to  all  except  Roman  Catholics.  These 
countries  were  in  former  days  the  starting- 
point  for  missions  to  China.  In  Singapore 
and  British  Borneo  the  English  missionary 
societies  minister  to  their  oA\'n  people,  and  carry 
on  besides  as  much  mission  work  as  their 
resources  allow.  The  Dutch  East  Indies  have 
been  largely  overrun  by  Mohammedans.  There 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  activity  shown 
by  Dutch  missionary  agencies.  Much  success 
has  been  gained  by  the  Rhenish  Missionary 
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Society  during  the  last  fifty  years  amongst  ths 
Bataks,  a  hill  people  living  in  the  interior  of 
Sumatra.     The  Bataks  were  sunk  in  the  most 
savage  paganism  and  the  darkest  superstition, 
and  for  a  time  resisted  all  efforts  to  teach  them! 
The  missionaries  were  in  constant  danger  of 
their  lives  among  these  rude  cannibals,  who 
only  wished  to  rid  the  land  of  them.     By 
degrees  a  few  were  won  over,  and  then  whole 
communities  followed,  impelled  to  act  together 
by  the  strong  corporate  sense  which  character- 
ises   these    people.     The    civilising    work    of 
the  Dutch  Government  in  making  roads  and 
introducing    order    assisted    the    spread    of 
Christianity,  and  now  more  than  a  sixth  of 
the  Bataks  are  Christians,  with  many  native 
ordained  ministers  and  teachers,  and  the  tribes 
that  are  still  heathen  are  asking  for  teachers 
and  schools.    This  pJssion  is  another  example 
of  the  rapid  progress  that  can  be  made  when 
the  native  Christians  give  themselves  with  zeal 
to  the  conversion  of  their  countrymen. 

I'he  vast  group  of  islands  called  Melanesia 
and  the  great  island  of  New  Guinea  have 
been  the  scene  of  heroic  labours  on  the  part 
of  missionaries,  which  have  led  to  the  sacrifice 
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of  many  noble  lives.     The  work  has  been  full 
of  difficulty  owing  to  the  incredible  variety  of 
languages  and  dialects,  but  it  has  met  with 
rich  success.     Many  islands  are  entirely  Chris- 
tian, and  have  themselves  provided  teachers 
for  the  other  islands,   so  that  the  work  of 
evangelisation  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  native 
missionaries.     The     Papuan     has     a    special 
fitness  for  this  work.     He  can  travel  lightly 
equipped,   he  is  capable  of  great  endurance, 
and  he  is  eager  to  give  his  message,  proving 
in  that  way  the  usefulness  of  the  desire  inborn 
in  the  native  to  pass  on  information.     So  the 
oood  news  of  the  Gospel  is  borne  from  village 
to  village.     The  Papuan  also  has  great  facility 
in  learning  the  native  dialects,  and  the  com- 
munal system  of  village  life  natural  to  them 
lielps  the  native   Christians  to   realise  their 
responsibility    for    one    another;     they    are 
very  faithful  and  loyal  to  their  missionaries, 
and  can  be  trusted  to  carry  out  any  work  they 
are  given  to  do.     Much  of  the  mission  work 
carried  on  in  New  Guinea  is  supported  by 
Australians.      But  in  some  parts  of  Australia 
lielp  is  still  needed  from  England  for  their 
own  mission  work.     Men  are  wanted  for  the 
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bush  brotherhoods  that  minister  amongst  the 

settlers,  and  both  men  and  money  are  needed 

for  work  amongst   the  aboriginals  who  still 

survive.     These  aboriginals   are  to  be  found 

chiefly  in  the  north  and  the  north-west,  and 

have  been  very  much  neglected  in  the  past  and 

even  horribly  ill-treated  by  settlers.    There  are 

some  80,000  black  men  still  remaining,  wild. 

untamed  savages  who,  under  the  care  of  the 

missionaries,  are  learning  to  till   the  ground 

and  to  lead  an  ordered  and  settled  life.     There 

is  also  need   for  mission  work  amongst    the 

Chinese,   Japanese    and   other    non-Christian 

peoples  who  come  to  northern  Australia  for 

purposes  of  trade. 

In  New  Zealand  the  native  population,  the 

Maoris,    have    for    the    most    part    become 

Christians.     The  treatment  they  received  from 

the  early  settlers,  who  wished  to  exterminate 

them,  led  to  many  fierce  wars,  for  they  are 

H    sturdy    and    independent    race.     Bishop 

Selwyn  showed  himself  their  friend,  and  was 

active  in  promoting  their  evangelisation.     The 

Maori     Christians    were    eager    missionaries 

themselves    from   the   first,    some   of    them 

suffering  martyrdom  for  their  faith.     The.e 
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are   Maori   clergy   now   ministering  to   their 
own  people. 

The  Polynesian  Islands  have  been  the 
centre  of  much  missionary  effort  for  about 
u  hundred  years,  and  now  heathenism  has 
juactically  disappeared  from  amongst  them. 
The  native  Church  has  developed  organisation 
oi  its  own,  and,  with  relapses  here  and  there, 
u  Christian  standard  of  life  is  maintained. 
The  stage  of  evangelism  is  over ;  it  remains 
to  be  seen  how  the  life  of  the  Church  will 
progress  and  develop.  The  missionaries  have 
established  communications  between  the  dif- 
ferent islands,  and  civilisation  has  followed 
the  missionary  enterprise. 

The  difficulty  of  mission  work  in  the  vast 
continent  of  Africa  is  enormously  increased 
by  the  deadliness  of  the  climate  in  many 
parts,  by  the  vast  extent  of  the  area  to  be 
covered,  and  the  comparative  scantiness  of 
the  population,  which  uses,  moreover,  an 
endless  variety  not  only  of  dialects,  but  of 
distinct  languages.  At  least  one  hundred 
different  translations  of  the  Bible  have  been 
needed  for  use  in  Africa.  The  conditions 
of  the  African  peoples  are  for  the  most  part 
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still  primitive;  they  have  lived  shut  off  from 
civilisation,    torn    by    intertribal    wars,    de- 
vastated by  slave  raiding'.     The  work  of  the 
missionary  is  to  bring  civilisation  as  well  as 
relijjion,  but  in  most  cases  he  has  little  to  build 
upon.     He  has  to  teach  habits  of  work,  to 
introduce  industries  and  education,  to  reduce 
languages   to   writing,    to   teach   respect    for 
property  and  human  life.     Some  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  missions  in  Africa  have 
been    industrial,    and    have   taken   the    form 
of  settlements  comprising  schools,  workshops, 
and  farms  which,  whilst  educating  and  train- 
ing the  children,  spread  their  civilising  effect 
over  the  neighbouring  districts. 

The  great  menace  to  Africa  is  the  rapid 
advance  of   Islam,  which   has   been   assisted 
by  the  opening-up  of   the  country  under  the 
protection  of  the  various  European  powers, 
amongst    whom    the    continent      has     been 
divided  up.     In  Egypt,  the  Soudan,  and  the 
vast  districts  of  East  Africa  and  Ilausaland, 
British    policy   has   been    iniluenced    by   the 
fear    of    provoking    disorder    and    outburst^ 
of   fanaticism,    and   the   tendency    has    been 
to  encourage  the  3Ioslems  at  the  expense  of 
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the  Christians,  and  to  hinder  missionaries  from 
preaching  to  Moslems.     The  strcngtii  of  the 
\h)slem  power  is  naturally  in  Egypt,  and  all 
along    the    north    of    Africa    the    people    are 
iiKiinly  Moslems.     The   French  Order  of  the 
Wiiite  Fathers,  founded  hy  Cardinal  Lavigerie, 
works    for    their    conversion    in    the    French 
rolony    of    Algiers    and    the    desert    behind, 
ihe  Fathers  suffer  from  dilliculties  put  into 
their  way  by  the  French  Government,  which 
does  not  wish  the  Moslems  to  be  interfered  with. 
Their  work,  and  that  of  other  religious  orders, 
has  spread  farther  and  farther  into  the  interior, 
in  all  Africa  the  Roman  Catholics  have  over 
1  oOO  mission  priests,  but  so  far  they  have  not 
huilt  up  a  native  priesthood;  there  are  only 
some  ten  native  priests,  besides  the  priests  of 
the  ancient  Coptic  and  Ethiopian  Churches, 
which  are  in  communion  with  Rome.     Many 
nuns  and  lay-brothers  help  in  the  work  of 
the    missions,    teaching   in   the   schools,    and 
working  in  the   fields  side  by  side  with  the 
natives    to    encourage    them    in    habits    of 
industry.      In    I  Uganda,    in    Nyassaland,  and 
elsewhere,  tho  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Missions   have   come  into  contact  with   one 
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another,    sometimes   with    most    unfortunate 
results. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Africa  are  some  long- 
estabhshed   missions  going  hack  to  the  day 
when    Siena    Leone    was    founded    (178(3)   j^s 
a    settlement    for    slaves    rescued    from    the 
slave    ships.     The    work    here    had    special 
difficulties   from    the   first,    and    it   was  only 
the  patient  labours  of  successive  missionaries 
that  brought  order  into  the  strange  community 
of  rescued  slaves  gathered  from  many  different 
tribes  and  peoples,  and  taught  them  industries 
and  civilised  habits.     Now  most  of  the  people 
there    are    Christians,  and    there  are  schools 
and  colleges  where  many  native  clergy  have 
been  educated.  A  rescued  slave  bov,  Crowther, 
grew    up   to   be   the   first    native    bishop    of 
the   Anglican    Church.     There   are   now   two 
native  bishops  in  West  Africa,  and  the  native 
Church  itself  does  nmch  mission  work  amongst 
the  heathen  tribes  inland  and  gives  generously 
for   its   support.     All    down    the   west   coast 
the  labours  oi  the  European  missionaries  are 
constantly   hindered   by  the  deadly  climate. 
The    number    of    missionaries    is    far    from 
sufTicient,  and   the  native   Churches  are  not 
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vft  strong  enough  to  stand  entirely  alone. 
For  the  most  part  the  peoj)les  of  the 
country  inland  are  untouched.  It  is  being 
opened  up  to  trade,  and  in  these  newly 
(tpencd  districts  the  white  man  is  looked 
upon  not  as  a  hringer  of  the  good  news 
of  the  Gospel,  hut  as  a  disturber  of  existing 
( onditions  and  the  representative  of  a  su|)erior 
and  alien  power.  Yet  the  natives  who  come 
in  eontaet  with  the  missions  constantly  ask 
that  teachers  should  be  sent  to  their  villages 
also,  and  the  only  hindrance  to  the  further 
extension  of  mission  work,  with  its  civilising 
and  educational  activities,  lies  in  the  paucity 
(»l"  the  workers. 

Missions  from  many  different  countries,  and 
belonging  to  many  different  denominations, 
are  at  work  all  along  the  vast  stretch  of  the 
West  African  coast,  and  extend  also  up  the 
C  ongo  river  and  into  the  Congo  Free  State. 
The  difficulties  of  the  work  there  were  terribly 
increased  by  the  awful  cruelties  inflicted  by 
the  Belgian  officials.  The  coming  of  the  white 
man  seemed  nothing  but  a  curse  to  a  country 
which,  when  Stanley  first  discovered  it,  ap- 
peared to  be  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 
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But  the  natives  have  learned  to  recognise 
the  difference  between  the  missionaries  and 
the  officials,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  better  methods  of  government  arc 
now  being  introduced  by  the  Belgian 
authorities. 

In  South  Africa,  mission  work  amongst  the 
native  races   has   long   been   carried   on.     1. 
has    its    special    difficulties    caused    by    the 
mingling  of  the  white  and  coloured  races,  and 
the  consequent  racial   animosities,   jealousies 
and  antagonisms.     There  is  a  feeling  amongst 
some  of  the  white  population  that  the  native 
IS  spoilt  by  education  and  by  being  converted 
to  Christianity.     His  labour  is  needed  on  the 
land  and  in  the  mines  for  the  development  of 
the  country,  and  it   is  maintained  that  edu- 
cation   and    conversion  will    make   him   less 
tractable  to  his  employers.     But  the  value 
of  the  missions  to  the  native  pojmlation  was 
fully  recognised  by  the  "  Government  Com- 
mission on  Native  Affairs,"   which  reported 
in    1905,    and    stated    that    "for   the    moral 
improvement  of  the  natives  there  is  available 
no  influence  equal  to  that  of  religious  belief  "; 
and  that  "  one  great  element  for  the  civilisa- 
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tion  of  the  natives  is  to  be  found  in  Christian- 
ity." There  is  need  for  mucli  effort  to 
.('unteract  the  disastrous  effects  upon  the 
rnorals  and  habits  of  the  natives   produced 

V  life  at  the  mir»ir;-  centres.  The  mining 
iiutliorities  have  n.  t,  as  a  rult,  been  friendly 
to  missions,  and  ha  t  not  helped  to  provide 

•iiuiches  and   schools.      Yet  the  importance 

if  the  work  of  the  missionaries  at  the  mining 
reiitres  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  is 
far-reaching  in  its  effects.  The  native  does 
not  stay  long  at  the  mines,  he  goes  off  home 
to  his  far-distant  village  with    his  earnings, 

nd  spreads  there  what  he  has  learned  for 
Lood  or  evil  during  his  absence. 

In  the  British  Protectorates  that  lie  to  the 

n»ith    of     United    South    Africa    are    many 

fiiiurishing     and      well-established     missions. 

lleic  are  the  great  missions  of  the  Scottish 

( liurchcs  —  in    North-eastern    Rhodesia,    at 

I.ivingstonia,    and    in    Nyassahind,    and    the 

French     Protestant     Mission     amongst     the 

Harotse,    founded    by   Fran9ois   Coillurd,    one 

ol  the  most  devoted  of  missionaries.   Moshesh, 

ti.e  chief  of  the  Basuto,   invited   (1833)  the 

French  missionaries  to  live  with  him  and  teach 
p 
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his  people.  The  situation  was  very  difficult; 
the  missionaries  had  to  contend  against  the 
prejudices  and  passions  oi  a  pagan  people 
for  the  most  part  ruled  by  the  terrors  of 
witchcraft,  and  also  to  try  to  keep  the  peace 
between  the  various  tribes  and  to  defend 
the  natives  against  the  unjust  encroachment 
of  Europeans.  Coillard  was  a  man  of  rare 
devotion,  and  of  great  wisdom  and  tact. 
The  result  of  his  life's  work  was  the  building 
of  many  churches,  schools  and  industrial 
institutions.  On  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  mission,  the 
Resident  Commissioner  s})oke  of  it  as  .'"a 
unique  spectacle  in  South  Africa — a  native 
tribe  dwelling  in  peace  and  prosperity  under 
their  own  fhief  and  their  own  laws,  a 
people  advancing  in  civilisation,  and  having 
everywhere  the  advantages  of  religious  and 
secular  education  freely  offered  to  them. 
This  and  many  other  missions,  Dutch  as  well 
as  English,  show  what  can  be  done  to  train 
and  develop  the  native. 

In  the  large  district  of  Portuguese  East 
Africa  there  is  very  little  mission  work ;  even 
the  Roman   Church  is  not  active  here.     In 
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German  East  Africa  there  arc  many  mission 
stations  well  placed,  Imt  quite  inadequate  to 
reach  the  p<  ^mlation  scattered  over  this  vast 
district.  There  are  several  Roman  Catholic 
Missions  with  many  priests  and  sisters  at 
work,  as  well  as  German  Protestant  Missions, 
and  the  English  Universities  Mission  with  its 
oentre  at  Zanzibar.  Zanzibar  is  the  centre 
also  of  Arab  influence,  and  from  it  come 
the  traders  and  porters  who  penetrate  into 
every  part  of  the  German  colony,  and  they, 
as  well  as  the  native  officials  and  soldiers  in 
the  employment  of  the  German  Government, 
;.re  everywhere  spreading  the  power  of 
Islam.  There  is  much  need  here  for  an 
it'.orease  in  the  number  of  missionaries,  and 
fi»r  the  establishment  of  schools  to  check,  b\' 
(  hristian  education,  the  advance  of  the  Mos- 
lem faith.  Everywhere  the  importance  of 
education  is  emphasised  by  the  missionaries 
if  a  native  Church  is  to  be  created,  and  if 
tlie  ignorant  natives  are  to  be  saved  from 
hasty  conversion  to  Islam.  Much  the  same 
conditions  prevail  in  British  East  Africa; 
but  the  vigorous  young  Church  of  Uganda 
i^   already   showing   its  zeal   by  sendiiiT  out 
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evangelists    to    the   heathen    peoples    in    its 
neighbourhood. 

In  the  opinion  of  those  who  hav      unsidercd 
the  problem  of  Africa  as  a  whole,  the  mission- 
ary forces  in  Africa  should  be  trebled  to  meet 
even  the  needs  of  existing  missions.     A  more 
favourable  attitude  towards  missions  on  the 
part  of  Christian   Governments  in  Africa  is 
also  urgently  needed,   since  it  is  clear  that 
missionaries  have  been  the  best  pioneers  of 
commerce,    the    best    promoters    of    friendly 
relations    between    the   different    tribes,    and 
tlie    best    teachers    of    industry    and    order. 
Hiiusaland,  hitherto  almost  untouched,  should 
be  made  a  great  centre  of  missionary  effort, 
which  should  radiate  from  thence  to  all  parts 
of  Africa,   and  be  the  most  potent  check  to 
the  Mohammedan  advance.     Medical  missions 
lira-e  proved  to  be  the  most  fruitful  means  of 
} penetrating  amongst  the  Mohammedans  them- 
selves, and  Christian  schools  the  best  method 
of    winning    the    still    pagan    natives,    and 
})reparing  the  way  for  Christian  teaching. 

Christian  missions  were  started  in  Mada- 
gascar in  1820  with  much  success.  A  cruel 
persecution  tried  the  constancy  of  the  early 
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col  erts,  but  ultimately  led  to  the  conversion 
uf  many  others,  and  finally  of  the  queen  and 
many  of  the  chief  people  of  the  island.  But 
since  the  French  annexed  Madagascar  in  1895, 
the  missions  have  passed  through  very  difficult 
times.  The  Government,  without  showing 
itself  at  all  friendly  to  the  Roman  Cat'iolie 
Missions,  is  distinctly  hostile  to  the  Protestant 
Missions,  and  by  its  regulations  is  making  it 
iilmost  impossible  for  them  to  carry  on  their 
work,  yet  the  missionaries  feel  that  they 
must  not  desert  their  converts,  who  have 
stood  firm  through  many  trials  and  difficulties. 
In  the  wide  territories  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  there  is  still  need  for  the  labours  of 
the  missionary  amongst  the  scattered  tribes 
of  Red  Indians,  and  amongst  the  Eskimos  in 
tiie  frozen  lands  of  the  north.  Here,  from 
the  days  of  the  Jesuit  pioneers  to  the  days 
of  Bishop  Bompas  and  Dr.  Grenfell,  missionary 
heroes  have  travelled  long  days  through  ice 
and  snow  in  sledges  and  canoes  to  carry  the 
good  tidings  of  the  Gospel.  The  Government 
both  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States  is 
doing  much  to  help  the  missions  in  their  work 
of  educating  and  civilising  the  Indians  who 
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still  survive,  and  who,  under  improved  eon- 
ditions,  are  even  beginning  to  increase  in 
number.  In  Alaska  the  work  of  the  American 
missionaries  among  the  Eskimos  is  made 
very  difficult  by  the  character  of  the  white  men 
who  are  attracted  there  by  the  quest  for 
gold.  Along  the  western  coast  of  North 
America,  mission  work  of  many  varied  kinds 
is  needed  amongst  the  Chinese,  Japanese  and 
Hindus  who  have  settled  there. 

South  America  was  superficially  converted 
by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  tlie  early 
days    of    their    colonisation,    but    there    still 
remain   Indian    tribes    in   the   interior   quite 
untouched   by   Christianity.     They  are  \ery 
difficult  of  approach  by  the  missionary,  since 
they  speak  many  different  languages  and  hve 
buried  in  the  tropical  forests  or  along  the 
luxuriant  river  valleys,  where  the  climate  is 
deadly  to  the  white  man.     The  very  imperfect 
Christianity  of  many  of  the  nominal  members 
of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  lias  led  the 
North  American  Protestant  Missions  to  direct 
their  energies  to  work  amongst  them  rather 
than  to  the  more  difficult  task  of  reaching  the 
still  pagan  peoples  in  the  interior.     Of  late 
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\(ars,  more  efforts  have  been  made  to  reach 
these  still  untouchec^  peoples,  but  the  diffi- 
culties of  work  in  South  Ameriea,  owing  both 
to  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  to  political 
considerations,  have  led  to  its  being  largely 
neglected  by  most  Protestant  Missionary 
Societies,  neither  have  the  Roman  Catholics 
done  much  either  to  convert  the  heathen  or 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of 
tliose  who  are  only  nominally  Christian. 

Amongst  the  Moslem  peoples  on  the  Levant 
itiul  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  Christian  Missions 
liave  been  carried  on  with  extreme  difficulty 
and  with  little  apparent  result.  Religious 
freedom  was  non-existent  for  Moslems  in  the 
Turkish  Empire,  and  a  converted  ^Moslem 
(ould  only  save  his  life  by  flight  from  his 
countrv.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  changes 
may  follow  from  the  new  rule  in  Turkey.  The 
indirect  effect  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
Americans  on  the  Levant,  through  their 
schools  and  colleges,  it  is  in; possible  to 
measure.  The  Christian  schools  have  set 
the  standard  for  education  in  Turkey,  and  the 
influence  of  the  character  of  the  men  trained 
in  the  American  colleges  has  been  felt  in  every 
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part   of    the    Turkish    Empire.     Sir    William 
Ramsay   writes  :      •  I   have  come  in  contact 
with   men  educated   in    Robert   College   (the 
American     College     on     the    Bosphorus)    in 
widely  separate  parts  of  the  country,  men  of 
different  races  and  different  forms  of  religion, 
and  have  everywhere  been  struck  with  the 
marvellous  way  in  which  a  certain  uniform 
type,  direct,  simple,  honest  and  lofty  in  tone, 
has  been  impressed  upon  them ;  some  had  more 
of    it,  some  less,  but  all  had  it  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  it  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
ty{)e  produced  by  growth  under  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  Turkish  life."     In  his  opinion, 
Beirut  and  Robert  Colleges  have  produced  an 
educated  middle  class  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 
All  through  the  East  the  influence  of  the 
medical,    literary    and    educational    work    of 
these  missions  may  be  found.     Thought  and 
life  have  been  affected,  if  conversion  has  been 
impossible.     In    Palestine,  the   attraction   of 
the  associations  of  the  country  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  many  missions   and   much 
unfortunate     rivalry    and     overlapping.     In 
Armenia  and  Assyria,  modern  missions  have 
gone  to  the  help  of  the  ancient  Churches,  which 
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liad  survived  persecution  and  neglect,  hut  were 
languishing  in  isolation.  During  the  terrihle 
Armenian  massacres,  the  missionaries  have 
helped  to  save  life  and  have  shown  both 
•):udenco  and  heroism  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
la  Arabia,  medical  work  is  slowly  forcing  an 
opening  for  Christian  teaching,  and  is  at  least 
(ioing  something  to  remove  hostility  and 
;)iejudice.  Persia  has  some  strong  mission 
(cntres  with  large  hospitals,  some  of  them 
being  amongst  the  best  equipped  in  the 
mission  field.  Here  women  as  well  as  men 
doctors  are  at  work,  and  bv  their  lovinji  care 
have  been  able  to  break  down  even  the 
hostility  of  the  muilahs. 

In  this  brief  and  imperfect  survey  of 
C  hristian  missions  scattered  over  the  whole 
world,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  some 
idea  of  their  many  activities.  In  every  country, 
and  almost  in  every  mission  station,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  forces  are  inadequate  for  their 
Jieeds  and  for  the  great  opportunities  open 
!)efore  them.  In  some  districts  the  work  can 
only  be  said  to  have  been  begun.  There  are 
i)esides  many  portions  of  the  world  where 
not  even  a  beginning  has  been  made.     These 
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include  large  pints  of  Asia,  such  as  Mongolia, 
Turkestan,  Tibet,  and  Afghanistan.  In  Africa, 
more  than  one-third  of  tlie  whole  population, 
especially  in  the  central  regions,  is  quite 
outside  the  scope  of  any  missionary  agency. 
The  work  is  vast,  the  means  to  do  it  seem 
hopelessly  inadequate.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
discouragements,  the  .aost  scientific  statistics 
show  that  Christians  are  increasing  more 
rapidly,  both  as  regards  their  total  number 
and  their  ratio  to  the  population  of  the  world, 
than  the  adherents  of  any  other  religion. 


CHAPTER    XI 


THE    PRESENT    OPrORTUMT\ 


The  growth  and  developnieut  of  foreign 
missions,  the  increased  interest  in  them 
(luring  the  last  hundred  years,  is  self-evident. 
The  duty  and  responsibility  of  Christians, 
to  whatever  denomination  they  may  belong, 
to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  is 
more  widely  recognised  than  it  has  ever  been 
since  the  days  of  the  early  Church.  The 
change  in  the  views  taken  on  the  subject  can 
be  judged  by  the  quality  of  the  men  and 
women  who  offer  themselves  for  this  service. 
When  the  great  English  Missionary  Societies 
were  first  founded,  it  was  dilticult  to  find 
men  of  any  kind  ready  to  go  out  as  mission- 
aries, and  during  the  first  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  Church  Missionary  Society  had  to 
employ  German  Lutherans.  Now,  amongst 
the  missionaries  of  all  societies  are  to  be  found 

men  who  might,  if  they  had  chosen  it,  have 
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l)een    prominent    in    the    niinistry    at    home, 
men    of    university    di^tinetion    and    states- 
manlike powers,  edueationahsts  and  medical 
men  and    women    who    would    have    gained 
professional    eminence    in   any    part    of   the 
world.      Most    remarkable     has     been     tiic 
increase   of   women    missionaries   during   the 
latter  j)art  of  the  nineteenth  century.    This 
has    been    closely    allied    with    the  'general 
movement  for  the  higher  education  of  women. 
NVomen  are  learning  to  hear  the  call  to  service 
not   only   in   the   home,  but   in   the   Church 
and    in    the  State.     The   educational   oppor- 
tunities opened  to  them  after  many  struggles 
and    difliculties    have    enabled    them    to    fit 
themselves    as   doctors    and    teachers    to   go 
to  the  help  of  suffering  and  ignorant  women 
all    over    the    world.     The    greater    freedom 
won   for  them  to  lead  their  own   lives  has 
made   enterprise   and    independence   in    this 
work  for  others  possible. 

The  ignorant  opposition  and  even  hostility 
which  was  formerly  shown  to  missions  in 
general  has  largely  disappeared.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  there  is  not  still  much 
opposition  and  much  want  of  sympathy  and 
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understanding  to  be  found.  There  are  many 
who  tell  us  that  the  nations  sh  aid  be 
<  ft    to    develop    on    their    own    lines,    and 

hat  we  should  not  try  to  foist  Western 
(leas  upon  the  East.  But  Europe  shows  no 
Inclination  to  leave  the  East  alone.  The 
jiogress  of  trade,  the  desire  for  colonial 
•  \pansion,  political  considerations,  as  well  as 
t'ne  mere  desire  for  travel  and  adventure,  are 
(  irrying  Western  ideas  over  all  the  world. 
i  he  nations  are  not  being  left  to  develop  on 
;  heir  own  lines.  Intercourse  with  the  civilised 
Mid  progressive  nations  of  the  world  makes 
clear  to  the  non-Christian  peoples  the  in- 
sufliicieney  of  their  own  religions,  whilst  it 
teaches  them  the  vices  of  the  civilised  people; 
we  are  hound  to  try  to  give  them  something 
higher  in  return  for  what  we  are  taking  away. 
In  those  parts  of  the  world  where  white  men 
have  settled  amongst  primitive  peoples,  in 
Africa  and  Australia,  the  colonists  are  often 
inclined  to  believe  that  to  keep  the  black 
man  ignorant  will  make  him  more  willing  to 
work  for  them  in  the  ways  that  they  desire, 
i'his  means  practically  the  enslaving  of  the 

iferior  races  in  the  service  of  the  suDerior.     It 
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must  lead  to  the  degeneration  of  the  superior; 
it  cannot  lead  to  the  development  of  the 
inferior  along  their  own  lines,  and  hence 
must  only  tend  to  their  degradation.  The 
only  way  by  which  this  danger  can  bt  avoided 
is  by  the  recognition  of  one  aim  for  all,  and 
that  aim,  the  common  good  of  all. 

But  we  are  met  again  by  the  objection 
that  these  people  are  not  fit  for  Christianity, 
that  they  are  spoilt  by  conversion,  that  the 
raw  native  is  altogether  a  finer  fellow  than  the 
convert.  To  this  it  may  be  answered  that 
very  few  of  those  who  criticise  the  natives 
who  call  themselves  Christians  in  any  part 
of  the  world  take  the  trouble  to  find  out 
how  far  these  men  have  any  right  to  the 
name  of  Christians.  They  may  be  nothing 
more  than  persons  who  for  a  brief  while 
attended  a  mission  school  and  were  dismissed 
for  bad  conduct;  or  their  connexion  with 
a  mission  may  belong  to  a  remote  past, 
and  their  pretensions  to  Christianity  may 
be  only  revived  in  the  hope  of  producing 
a  iavourable  impression.  Apart  from  this, 
people  are  apt  to  expect  much  too  much 
from  converts,  and  to  fail  to  realise  the  extra- 
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ordinary  difficulty  of  their  position.  As  an 
experienced  missionary  in  China  has  said : 
'  They  are  shut  off  from  what  is  the  life  of 
many  a  Christian  in  a  Christian  country 
and  what  is  so  helpful,  the  tradition  behind 
it,  the  hereditary  examples  and  traditions, 
the  Christian  atmosphere.  The  Christian 
converts  in  the  mission  field  stand  up  without 
any  of  these  helps.  They  stand  up,  to  the 
eye  of  the  flesh  alone,  to  face  an  unchristian 
world;  can  we  wonder  if  they  sometimes 
stumble  and  fall  ?  "  In  India,  the  loss  of  caste 
consequent  on  baptism  separates  the  convert 
absolutely  from  all  his  former  friends 
and  relations — ^from  everything  on  which 
his  former  life  was  built.  Yet  Christians 
may  often  be  recognised  by  the  happiness 
and  peace  in  their  faces,  and  in  every  land 
and  in  every  age  of  the  Church's  history 
down  to  the  present  day,  converts  have 
gladly  sacrificed  wealth  and  position  and 
friends,  and  have  endured  persecution  and 
horrible  torture  and  cruel  deaths  for  the 
sake  of  the  Master  they  have  chosen  to 
follow.  That  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is 
the    seed    of  the  Church  is   as  true  in  the 
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mission   field  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Tertullian. 

On  the  whole,  the  general  feeling  in  favour 
of   missions   steadily   grows   stronger.     Even 
cold,    dispassionate   observers    recognise   the 
good  work  that  is  being  done,  and  some,  not 
Christians  themselves,  see  in  missions  a  means 
by  which  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  being 
more    fully    realised      Each    year,  a    larger 
proportion  of  the  members  of  all  the  different 
denominations  are  led  to  take  a  more  living 
interest  in  foreign  missions,  and  to  feel  that 
the   responsibility   for   them   rests   with   the 
Church  as  a  whole,  and  not  only  with  a  small 
section  of  interested  persons.     At  the  same 
time,    with    greater    knowledge    and    wider 
experience,  there  is  a  growing  sense  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  task,  of  the  need  for  careful 
preparation  for  it,  and  for  earnest  study  of  its 
problems.    Few  missionary  societies  at  present 
think  that  any  person  of  zeal  and  devotion 
who  offers  as  a  candidate  is  fit  to  be  sent  at 
once  to  the  foreign  mission  field.     Tests  of 
increasing  stringency  are  applied  to  candidates, 
and  more  and  more  time  spent  in  preparation 
and  training  is  demanded  from  them.     It  is 
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being  recognised  that  not  only  general  theo- 
logical training  is  needed  by  evangelists,  not 
only  professional  training  by  missionary 
teachers,  nurses  and  doctors,  but  that  they 
should  also  receive  special  teaching  to  prepare 
them  for  the  problems  they  will  meet,  teaching 
in  the  history,  the  religions,  the  customs  and 
social  organisation  of  the  people  amongst 
whom  they  are  going  to  work,  as  well  as 
opportunities  for  language-study,  which  will 
enable  them  really  to  master  the  languages 
in  which  they  intend  to  teach.  All  this  was 
realised  by  the  great  missionaries  of  the  past, 
Avho  got  for  themselves  the  teaching  which, 
in  their  day,  no  one  was  competent  to  give 
them  at  home,  a  d  themselves  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  those  studies  in  languages,  religions, 
ethnology  and  sociology,  which  now  attract 
so  much  attention  from  scholars.  But  the 
ordinary  missionary  was  content  to  deliver 
the  simple  message  of  the  Gospel,  and  to 
attempt  to  plant  in  a  new  country  the  forms 
and  observances  which  had  grown  up  under 
different  circumstances  and  amongst  different 
peoples.     Their  efforts,  however  feeble,  were 

again  and  again  crowned  with  success.     The 
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story  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  witness  offered 
to  the  truth  of  that  story,  were  sufficient  to 
gain  countless  adherents.  But  the  increasing 
conviction  that  in  order  to  build  up  strong 
native  Churches,  opportunities  for  free  growth 
and  development  must  be  allowed  to  them, 
and  that  the  expression  of  Christian  truth 
must  be  in  the  terms,  and  in  the  form,  of  the 
thought  of  the  people  itself  points  more  and 
more  to  the  necessity  that  every  missionary 
should  try  to  fit  himself  to  know  how  to 
present  the  truth,  and  how  to  guide  the  de- 
velopment of  the  native  Church. 

One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of 
the  missionary  activity  of  the  present  day 
is  the  desire  to  find  out  how  to  improve 
missionary  methods,  and  how  to  use  the 
results  of  the  study  that  has  been  devoted 
by  scholars  in  many  lands  to  the  history 
of  religions  and  sociology,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Christian  faith.  Whilst  increased 
knowledge  of  other  religions  only  convinces 
them  the  more  of  the  unique  character 
of  the  Christian  religion  and  of  its  universal 
application,  missionary  students  yet  see  with 
ever    new    clearness    the    truth    taught    by 
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St.  Paul  — that  God  at  no  time  and 
amongst  no  people  has  left  Himself  without 
ii  witness.  They  believe  also  that  each  new 
people  as  it  accepts  the  Christian  faith  will 
add  something  to  the  fullness  of  its  compre- 
iicnsion,  and  that  the  older  Churches  will 
nain  a  new  life  and  a  richer  apprehension 
of  the  truth  through  the  upspringing  of 
younger  Churches  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  amongst  people  of  many  different  gifts 
and  capacities.  The  difficult  problem  is  how 
to  guide  the  young  Churches,  how  to  keep 
theiii  in  living  touch  with  the  past  whilst 
Cfiving  them  freedom  to  develop  on  their  o^vn 
lines.  Increasingly  it  is  acknowledged  that  if 
the  great  peoples  of  the  East  are  to  be  won 
for  Christianity,  it  can  only  in  the  end  be 
through  men  of  their  own  races.  They  do 
not  want  a  Western  Christ ;  and  thoucrh  the 
Christ  that  the  missionaries  of  the  West  would 
preach  to  them  belongs  neither  to  east  nor 
west  but  to  mankind,  it  is  impossible  for  men 
of  western  blood  and  western  traditions  to 
present  even  the  Christ  who,  born  in  the  East, 
is  the  real  link  between  East  and  West,  except 
in  the  forms  of  Western  thought. 
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The   leaders   in   the   missionary   enterprise 
are  more  and  more  seeing  the  necessity  of  a 
wide  and  comprehensive  view  of  their  whole 
task.     Where  the  work  to  be  done  is  so  vast 
resources    must    be    economised,    the    most 
important  centres  must  be  strengthened,  and 
the  right  starting-points  for  further  advance 
must    be   occupied.     The   methods   of   work 
need   constant   investigation,    and   no   effort 
must  be  spared  to  find  the  right  people  for  the 
work  and  to  give  them  the  necessary  training 
and  equipment.     The  more  the  question  is 
studied    as   a    whole,  the   more   urgent   and 
msistent  does  the  call  to  increased  effort  at 
the    present    moment    appear.     The    oppor- 
tunity is  such  as  it  has  never  been  before. 
The  travels  of  successive  explorers  have  made 
known  the  secret  places  of  the  earth.     Im- 
proved methods  of  communication  have  made 
It  possible  to  go  easily  and  safely  to  anv  part 
of  the  world,  and  have,  in  consequence,*  made 
the  world  a  smaller  place.     China,  Japan,  and 
Korea,  so  long  closed  to  foreigners,  and  the 
mysterious  centre  of  Africa,  the  dark  continent, 
are  now  open  to  all. 

The  general  awakening  in   the  East  dates 
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from  the  time  when,  through  a  successful 
WAT,  Japan  sprang  at  once  into  the  position 
of  a  world-power.  China,  which  had  been 
thought  to  be  on  the  very  verge  of  dis- 
solution, seemed  to  shake  itself  like  a  giant, 
and  is  now  busy  in  bringing  about  changes 
with  a  rapidity  which  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  bewildering.  All  through  Asia 
a  similar  fern -^nt  is  in  process.  The  non- 
Christian  religions  are  losing  their  hold  on 
the  educated  classes,  the  leaders  of  the  people; 
and  at  the  same  time  these  leaders  themselves 
are  more  and  more  feeling  the  necessity  of 
religion  for  the  people,  of  religious  teaching  for 
the  young.  Here  is  the  opportunity  for  the 
Christian  teacher.  But  the  call  is  urgent.  At 
the  great  missionary  conference  in  Edinburgh 
in  1910  a  Chinese  professor  from  Pekin  said : 
"  The  people  of  China  are  now  giving  away 
the  old,  but  they  have  not  yet  grasped  the  new. 
The  minds  of  the  Chinese  are  now  empty,  and 
this  is  the  time  for  Christ  to  step  in.  If  you 
wait  four  or  five  or  even  three  years,  you  will 
find  such  a  change  in  China  that  the  minds  of 
lier  people  will  be  blocked." 
With  the  stirring  of  the  spirit  of  nationality 
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in  India  and  all  over  the  East  goes  a  keen 
desire  for   more  and  better  education.     The 
government   systems   of  education  in  China 
Japan,  and  India  are  absolutely  secular,  and  the 
same  system  is  being  followed  in  Turkey,  Egypt 
and  Persia.      The  new  education  undermines 
the  ancestral  religions,  and  the  young  genera- 
tions  are  growing  up  without  the  old"  faith 
and  often  definitely  hostile  to  Christianity  as 
We-tern  and  foreign.     Hence  the  urgent  call 
to   strengthen   and   improve  the  educational 
work  of  missions,  and  to  bring  it  into  touch 
AVitli  the  best  aspirations  of  the  people. 

In  Africa,  though  perhaps  for  other  reasons 
the  moment  is  equally  urgent  on  account  of 
the  steady  Moslem  advance.     It  comes  from 
the  north  and  east,  and  needs  to  be  forestalled 
and  met  by  a  strong  and  concerted  advance 
on  the  part  of  Christian  Missions.     For  this 
the  missionaries  claim  from  the  administra- 
tors of  Christian  Governments  at  least  equal 
rights  and  liberties  with  the  Moslems,  who  are 
often  placed  in  a  more  favourable  position 
from  the  desire  to  preserve  peace  and  order 
and  prevent  outbursts  of  fanaticism.     It  is  the 
universal  experience  that  native  races,  once 
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converted  to  Islam,  are  hardened  against 
Christianity,  and  if  the  progress  of  Islam  in 
Africa  is  to  be  checked,  an  immediate  increase 
in  the  strength  of  Christian  Missions  in  every 
part  of  the  continent  is  urgently  needed. 

A  different  opportunity  is  offered  at  the 
present  moment  by  the  great  mass  movements 
towards  Christianity  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  in  Korea  and  India.  The 
people  are  waiting  and  eager  to  be  taught, 
and  there  is  the  prospect  not  of  individual 
conversions  alone,  but  of  building  up  whole 
communities  in  the  Christian  faith. 

Again,  there  is  a  very  different  but  an 
equally  urgent  opportunity  in  the  far  West 
to  make  the  Christian  religion  a  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  great  new  nation,  that  is 
being  created  by  emigrants  from  every  part 
of  Europe,  on  the  wide  plains  of  Canada  and 
the  rich  mountain  slopes  and  busy  sea  coast  of 
Columbia. 

The  work  is  so  vast,  the  opportunities  so 
unrivalled,  the  call  so  urgent  and  clamorous 
as  to  tax  all  the  resources  of  Christendom, 
and  whilst  it  is  true,  perhaps,  to  say  that 
never  before  in  modern  times  has  the  most 
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enlightened  and  progressive  thought   in  tlie 
C  hristian  Chureh  been  so  interested  in  foreign 
missions,  it  is  also  true  to  say  that  the  greatest 
liindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  work  is  to 
he  found  in  the  condition  of  the  Church  at 
home.     The    want    of    unity    amongst    the 
different    Christian    bodies    is    the    greatest 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  spread  of 
the   Gospel.     Energy   is   consumed   at  home 
by   controversies    and    disputes;    energy    is 
wasted  abroad  by  comj>etition  between  differ- 
ent missions,  and  confusion  is  created  in  the 
minds   of   non-CIiristians  by   the   differences 
ajid    antagonisms    of    those   who    i)rofess    to 
be  followers  of  the  same  Master.     Moreover, 
though  an  increasing  number  of  persons  are 
mterested  in  missions,  and  support  them  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  for  the  most  part 
the  work  is  left  to  societies  within  a  Church, 
and    is    not    considered    incumbent    on    the 
Church  as  a  whole.     In  consequence,  people 
who  give  little  or  nothing  to  foreign  missions 
will   spend   large  sums  on   the  adornment   of 
churches    and    the    luxuries    of    worsliip    at 
home.     There  are  others  who  will  urge  the 
folly  of  devoting  money  and  energy  to  the 
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conversion  of  heathen  abroad  when  there  are 
so  many  heathen  at  home.  It  is,  however, 
usually  found  that  those  who  are  most  keen 
ubout  the  work  of  the  Church  at  home  are 
:iUo  mobt  keen  about  its  work  abroad.  More 
aiid  more  it  is  being  reaUsed  that  there  can 
i-e  no  separation  between  these  two  sides  of 
its  activity,  and  that  a  Uving  Church  nmst  be 
;i  growing  and  a  Missionary  Church. 

It  can  be  clearly  seen  that  the  lessons  learnt 
111  the  mission  field  react  upon  the  life  and 
work  of  the  Church  at  home,  whilst  the  social 
conditions  in  many  great  western  cities  are 
used  by  enlightened  non-Christians  as  an 
argument  against  the  truth  of  a  religion  which 
has  done  so  little  for  its  own  people.  The 
realisation  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  resting 
upon  the  Fatherhood  of  God  must  be  worked 
out  at  the  same  time  in  the  slums  of  the  great 
I  ity.  in  the  bazaars  and  Zenanas  of  India, 
in  the  Kafir  kraal,  and  amongst  the  teeming 
multitudes  of  China.  The  unity  of  the  work 
is  being  recognised,  and  the  need  for  unity 
amongst  the  workers  is  being  seen  to  be  a 
prime  condition  for  the  success  of  the  ^^ork. 
C)i  late  vears  there  have  been  many  move- 
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ments   ,n    li,e    direction   of    unity   and     cc 
operation.     There  have  been  confc-ences,  boti, 
at  home  and   in   the  mission  Held,  of  manv 
different    kinds.     At    Shancrha.,     two    ^eut 
conferences  of  missionaries  of    ail  cicnonmia- 
tions  have  l,ecn  held,  and  the  Chinese  desire 
ior  unity-for  one  ("hurch  in  China-has  found 
strong  expression.       In  Edinburgl,,  in  1910  a 
missionary  conference  of  representatives  from 
a]]  important  Christian  organisations  except  the 
llcman  Church  was  held,  and  has  left  behind 
It  as  a  heritage  not  only  a  much  better  under- 
standing and    warmer  fellow-feeling  between 
different    denominations,     but    also    various 
schemes  for  further  consideration  of  common 
problems.     In  many  parts  of  the  mission  field 
there  is  co-o])eration  of  various  kinds,  and  a 
growing  sense  of  honour  as  regards  the  avoid- 
ance of  competition  or  interference  with  other 
missions.     Unfortunately  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  stands  coldly  aloof  from  all  conference 
or  co-operation  of  any  kind  with  those  whom 
she   considers    heretics.     This   fact,  amongst 
many  others,  is  a  warning  against  any  hasty 
formulation  of  schemes  or  proposals  for  re- 
union.    It    would    make    a    really    Catholic 
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y  hurch  almost  hopelessly  impossible  for  ull 
limes  if  all  the  non-Roman  bodies  were  to 
unite  to  form  one  great  Protestant  Chureh 
iis   op[)o.sed   to   the   Roman   Church.     Unity 

viU  come  as  we  learn  how  to  recognise  the 
value  of  the  truths  for  which  others  stand, 
and  to  make  room  for  their  expression  whilst 
we  maintain  the  truth  which  has  been  re- 
vealed to  us,  and  for  which  we  stand.  The 
older  Western  Churches  may  well  be  helj)ed 
towards  the  unity  which  they  have  lost  by 
the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  new  Churches 

n  the  mission  field. 

No  movement  has  been  more  helpful  in 
the  promotion  of  unity  by  greater  under- 
Ntanding  and  a  spirit  of  true  brothcrliness 
than  the  Student  Volunteer  Union  and  the 
hirger  organisation  of  which  it  is  an  in- 
tegral part — the  Christian  Student  Movement. 
Students  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  denomina- 
tions and  all  nationalities  join  these  unions, 
those  belonging  to  the  Student  Volunteer  Union 
pledging  themselves,  if  it  should  be  God's  will, 
to  offer  themselves  as  foreign  missionaries. 
Thus  in  their  college  days,  before  their  definite 
association   with    special    organisations,    they 
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learn  to  know  and  undci^Land  one  anothei'. 
Those  who  are  going  to  work  abroad  realise 
their  unity  of  aim  with  those  who  are  going 
to  work  at  home,  and  denominational  differ- 
ences assume  their  proper  proportion  in  the 
light  of  a  common  devotion. 

The  missionary  enterprise  now,  as  ever,  is 
the  great  adventure  of  the  Christian  Church. 
It  is  the  source  of  hope  and  courage,  the  vision 
of  the  future  to  the  believing  Christian.  Its 
annals  are  as  full  of  exciting  incidents  as 
any  romance,  its  ranks  are  rich  with  the 
names  of  heroes,  and  the  record  of  its  work 
brings  new  life  and  inspiration  to  those  who, 
in  the  complications  and  disillusionments  of 
the  old  world,  are  losing  their  ideals  and  their 
faith. 
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The   Home   University   Library 

' '  Is  without  the  slightest  doubt  the  pioneer  in  supplying  serious  literature 
for  n  large  section  of  the  public  who  are  int>ire>ted  in  the  liberal  educa- 
tic.  of  the  State."— rA<  Dai/y  Mat/. 

"It  is  a  thing  very  favourable  to  the  real  success  of  The  Home 
University  Library  that  its  volumes  do  not  merely  attempt  to  feed 
Ignorance  with  knowledge.  The  authors  noticeably  realise  that  the 
simple  willing  appetite  of  sharp-set  ignorance  is  not  specially  common 
nowadays ;  what  is  far  more  common  is  a  hunger  which  has  been 
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indigestion.  The  food  supplied  is  therefore  frequently  medicinal  as 
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Manchtster  Guardian. 
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support."— y^*  Observer. 
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rubbish  that  is  wont  to  be  dispensed  on  prize  days,  the  pupils  would 
find  more  pleasure  and  profit.  If  the  publishers  want  a  motto  for  the 
series  they  might  well  take  :  '  /n/ini/e  ri.lies  in  a  tittle  room.'  "—Irish 
Journal  of  Education. 

"The  scheme  was  success^l  at  the  start  because  it  met  a  want 
among  earnest  readers;  but  its  wider  and  sustained  success,  surely, 
comes  from  the  fact  that  it  has  to  a  large  extent  created  .md  certainly 
refined  the  taste  by  which  it  is  appreciated." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  Here  is  the  world's  learning  in  little,  and  none  too  poor  to  give  it 
house-room  !" — Daily  Telegrapii. 
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3-  T//E  FRENCH  RE  VOL  UTION 


By   HiLAiRE  Belloc,   M.A.      (With  Maps.) 
militancy  of  the  author's  temperament."— 5a//j/  Ne-w^ 


It  is  coloured  with  all  the 


4-  HISTORY  OF  WAR  AND  PEACE 


By  G.  H   Perris      The  Rt.  Hon.  James  Brvce  writes  :  "  I  have  read  it  with 

TcomSso  mlv^'r,"'"'  ?^'"'""^  ''^  ^'''"  *'"^  *>''^h  you  have  manag  3 
to  compress  so  many  facts  and  views  into  so  small  a  volume." 


8.  POLAR  EX  FLORA  TION 


M^aoO^-A   '^"'•'^f'  *,:^S.E.,  Leader  of  the  "Scotia"  Expedition.     (With 

"  a'^/1  •     ^     'f^  freshly  written  and   interesting  narrative^- /-/S,    Time, 

A  Uscmating  hook."— Por/smoutA  Times.  ' '^    t  imet. 

12.  THE  OPENING- UP  OF  AFRICA 

-Thi'Hom?"T/°""'?"°'','?*^-^^'^-'  '^•C-B-.  I^Sc,  F.Z..S.    (With  Maps) 
Z?aS  "^//    ^"""""'"y  ^'^'^^y  •*  '""'='>  '"""^l^'d  by  this  excellent  work.^'- 

13-  ME  I)  LEVA!  EUROPE 

feet  oiaMtSw^^''"'  ^i"^-     <^"''  ^^^P'-)     "One  more  illustration  of  the 

14-  THE  PAPACY  &-  MODERN  TIMES  (1303 -1870) 

fy,  William   Barrv,  D.D.     "  Dr  Barry  has  a  wide  range  of  knowled^^ 
and  an  artist's  power  of  selection.  "-A/aii^yJw/,^  Guardtan?        """""''Ige 

23.  HISTORY  OF  OUR  TIME,  i88s-iqii 


By  G.  P.  GoocH  M  A      "  Mr  Gooch  contrives  to  breathe  vitality  into  his  story. 
.  the  flesh  as  well  as  the  bones  of  recent  happenings. "-C-^^^n/^l 


and  to  give  us  I 


25.  THE  CIVILISATION  OF  CHINA 

"Tr"VlAh?"'^^'  ^h^'  Pi°f^^sor  of  Chinese  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
reidv  ii.h  '"T°'^  '^^"''  P'°f«=ssor  Giles  never  becomes  dulK  He  iHlwavs 
SMtator.   ^  ^^°''  "°'y  °'  "  "'"'  '"^^'"'"^«  f^^  '»■«  «»der-s  recr«tfon  "- 

29.  T-jy^  Z>^  ^A^  OF  HISTORY 

"^L':\-^nT''*^'-^-'^-^K^-''^y'^"'>^'"P'^°f^"°'°f Ancient  History.Oxford 
There  is  not  a  page  in  it  that  .s  n  n  suggestive.  "->/a«c>l«/«;,  Gua7jia„ 

33-  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND: 
A  Study  in  Political  Evolution. 

nlLr?/;"*-  ^-  P"'-'-*^^'  ^I- A-  With  a  Chronological  Table.  "  It  takes  its 
place  at  once  among  the  authoritative  works  on  English  histo;y."-J^,,^j" 

34-  CANADA 

•iy  A.  G  Bradley.  "  Who  knows  Canada  better  th.nn  Mr  A  G  Btadlcv'"- 
wam^^r""^'-  "u  *"  ^?'^'"«  '"=''"=*  »"  immediate  appeal'  ^' the  man  whl 
wants  to  know  something  v.vid  and  true  about  Canada. '^aW,^«G«««/ 


<'''rs^^m^^i^f^^sme^r^m[m\ 


^^^"^.^.p. 


kmbii'g^.Md.^'m 
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PEOPLES  &*  PROBLEMS  OF  INDIA 


liy  Sir  T.  W.  Holderness,  K.C.S.I.,  SecreUry  of  the  Revenue,  Ssatistics, 
and  Commerce  Department  of  the  India  Office.  "Just  the  book  which  news- 
paper readers  require  to-day,  and  a  marvfl  of  comprehensiveness." — Palt 
Mall  Gazetlc. 

42.  ROME 

i'.y  W.  Wakde  Fowler,  M.  A.  "  A  masterly  sketch  of  Roman  character  and 
of  what  it  did  for  the  world."— 7"**  Spectator.  "  It  has  all  the  lucidity  and 
charm  of  presentation  we  expect  from  this  writer." — Manchtsttr  (SuarJtan. 

48.   THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL   WAR 

Hy  K.  L.  Paxsos,  Professor  of  American  History,  Wisconsin  University. 
(With  Maps.)     "A  stirring  study."— r.4*  Guardian. 

51.    WARFARE  IN  BRITAIN 

By  HiiAiRE  Bellik,  M.A.  An  account  of  how  and  where  ^reat  battles  of  the 
past  were  fought  on  British  soil,  the  roads  and  physical  condition:,  determining 
the  islands  strategy,  the  castles,  walled  towns,  etc. 

55.  MASTER  MARINERS 


By  J.  K.  Spears.  The  romance  of  the  sea,  the  great  voyages  of  discovery, 
naval  battles,  the  heroism  of  the  sailor,  and  the  development  of  the  ship,  from 
ancient  times  to  to-day. 

In  Preparation 

ANCIENT  GREECE.    By  Prof.  Gilbert  Mitrrav,  D.Litt.,  LL.D,  F.B.A 
ANCIENT  EGYPT.     By  F.  Ll.  Griffith,  M.A. 
THE  ANCIENT  EAST.    By  D.  G.  Hogarth,  M.A.,  F.B.A. 
A  SHORT  HISTORYOF  EUROPE.    By  Herbert  Fisher.  MA..  F.B.A 
PREHISTORIC  BRITAIN.    By  Robert  Munro,  M.A.,  M.I).,  LL.D. 
THE  BYZANTINE  EMPIRE.     Hy  Norman  H.  Bavnes. 
THE  REFORMATION.      Bv  Principal  Lindsay,  LL.D. 
NAPOLEON.    By  Herbert  Fisher,  M.A.,  F.B.A. 
A  SHOR  T  HIS  TOR  Y  OF  R  USSIA.     By  Prof.  Milvoukov. 
MODERN  TURKEY.     By  1).  G.  Hogarth,  M.A. 
FRANCE  OF  TO-DAY.    By  Albert  Thomas. 
GERMANY  OF  TO-DA  Y.    By  Charles  Tower. 
THE  NAVY  AND  SEA  POWER.    By  David  Hannay. 
HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.    By  R.  S.  Rait,  M.A. 
SOUTH  AMERICA.     By  Prof.  W.  R.  SHErHERD. 
LONDON.    By  Sir  Laurence  Gomme,  F.S.A. 
HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE  OF  SPAIN. 
Kelly,  F.B.A..  Litt.D. 


By  J.    FiTZMAURICE- 


Literature  and  zArt 


2.  SHAKESPEARE 

By  John  Masefiki.d.  "  The  book  is  a  joy.  We  have  had  half-a-dozen  more 
learned  books  on  Shakespeare  in  the  last  few  years,  but  not  one  so  wise."— 
Manchester  Guariiian. 

27.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE:  MODERN 

By  G.  H.  Mair,  M.A.     "  Altogether  a  fresh  and  individual  hooV."—Obs»rDer. 

35-  LANDMARKS  IN  FRENCH  LITERATURE 

^•y  G.  L.  Sthache t.  "  Mr  Strachcy  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  courage  and 
success.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  better  account  of  French  Literature 
could  be  given  in  250  small  pages  than  he  has  given  here."— T^A*  Times. 
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39-  ARCHITECTURE 

43-  -^/vCr/./.b//  LITER  AT  URE:    MEDIA-^  VAL 

outline  of  Knglish  Medieval  Liter  am ebX^  ,.,.  "^  ^''ry  man  to  put  an 

knowledge  and  taste  are  unimpeS  e,  anrhU  stvle'i ""' ff  P"^"*^",     "" 

never  dry."-  r/,^  WM^«^«w.        '■'"'"^'  a"**  ""  style  u  effective,  simple,  yet 

45-   THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

52.  GREAT  WRITERS  OF  AMRRWA 

By  Prof.  J.  Erskine  and  Prof.   W. 
loremost  authorities. 

In  Preparation 

'''''^i^^J  ^^^  -^^^    ^'^^'^^-       «y    ^'i-   JA-    HXRR.SOK,    LL.D.. 

CHAUCF.R  AND  HIS  TlMF     t.\^\^^c^'l^'^''''''• 
l';fE  RENAISSANCE.     By  Mrs¥.  A.  xfvYoR        """^ 
t TALIAN ART  OF  THE  RKNAIS^ANrl^    u     u  ,.    ^ 

THEyiPmRlA%''AGE.    Z^'g^'kChIUZ',!^''''^'-  ^"^ 
^'"''sZoi^i.T''  """-ORY   AND    LITERATURE.      By    T.    C. 


P.  Tke.vt.      a  popular  sketch  by  two 


7-  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY 


By  Dr  Marion  Newbigin.    (lUiistrateH  ^    "n.«,T,,„i, 
tedious  study  that  was  wont  to  be  But  Miss  MaHonM^^'K-^  — ="  ="  ''""' 

dry  bones  with  the  flesh  and  blonj  "of  ,  ""'ss  Marion  Newbigin  invests  ts 
geography  as  a  fairy-b^ok  of"  science' '•-^".^"^^/^^X^''    '^'''"«  ""^k   of 

9.  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PLANTS 

K'  ^FuVilSiL^'  '"  Th'ei!';'  "°'^-  *^"}--f  the  Jodrell  Laboratory, 
trustwo^rthy  a'stTt^hand  LowTedgetZake"  iT  "  '  'n  's°°''  P-^ides  isTs 
familiar  style  makes  the  difficult  sub'ct  h'Vh"  r  '  P' .^^ott  s  ^ndid  and 
Gafdeners'  Chronicle.  "'""=""   ^"''J'^c'   both    fascinating   and   easy."- 

17.  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE 

^krsc^g^:;^^:;is;Sa^^i;:SiS;;:Tr;^,«TL"'^lf-^''- 

ilull  and  somet1merun^voury."-i«^;;^^';.'"'  °^  "^^^""«  =^  *"bi«^t  "ften 


Vlili 


^t-^T 


i8.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MATHEMATICS 

liy  A.  N.  Whitehead,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  (With  Diagrams.)  "  Mr  Whitehead 
lias  discharged  with  conspicuous  success  the  task  he  is  so  exceptionally  qualified 
lo  undertake.  For  he  is  one  of  our  great  authorities  upon  the  foundations  of  the 
science,  and  has  the  breadth  of  view  which  is  so  recjuisite  in  presenting  to  the 
reader  its  aims.     His  exposition  is  clear  and  %1x\Vmy,."  —Wtsttninsttr  Catttle. 

19.  THE  ANIMAL   WORLD 


By  Professor  F.  W.  Gamble,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.  With  Introduction  by  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge.  (Many  Illustrations.)  "  A  delightful  and  instructive  epitome  of  animal 
(.ind  vegetable) life.  ...  A  most  fascinating andsuggestive survey." — Morning 
f'ost. 

20.  EVOLUTION 

Hy  Professor  J.  Akthur  Thomson  and  Professor  Patrick  Geddes.  "A 
many-coloured  and  romantic  panorama,  opening  up,  like  no  other  book  we  know, 
a  rational  vision  of  world-development."— ^^^aj/  Ntxvs-Lttttr. 

22.  CRIME  AND  INSANITY 

By  Dr  C.  A.  Mercikr,  F.K.C.P.,  F.R.C.S.,  Author  of  "Text-Hook  of  In- 
sanity," etc.  _  "  Furnishes  much  valuable  information  from  one  occupying  the 
highest  position  among  medico-legal  psychologists." — Asylum  News. 

28.  PSYCHICAL   RESEARCH 


By  Sir  W.  F.Barrett,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Royal  College  of  Science, 
Dublin,  1873-ipio.  "  As  a  former  President  of  the  Psychical  Research  Society, 
he  is  familiar  with  all  the  developments  ot  this  most  fascinating  branch  of  science, 
and  thus  what  ht  has  to  say  on  thought-reading,  hypnotism,  telepathy,  crystal- 
vision,  spiritualism,  divinings,  and  so  on,  will  be  read  with  avidity." — Duntkt 


Courier. 

31.  ASTRONOMY 

By  A.  R.  HiNKS,  M.A.,  Chief  Assistant,  Cambridge  Observatory, 
in  thought,  eclectic  in  substance,  and  critical  in  treatment.  .  .  . 
little  book  is  available." — School  H'orld. 

32.  INTRODUCIION  TO   SCIENCE 


"Original 
No  better 
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ByJ.  Arthur  Thomson,  M..\.,  Regius  Profcs.sor  of  Natural  History,  Aberdeen 
University.  "  Professor  Thomson's  delightful  literary  style  is  well  known  ;  and 
here  he  discourses  freshly  and  easily  on  the  methods  of  science  and  its  relations 
with  philosophy,  art,  religion,  and  practical  life." — Aberdeen  Journal. 

CLIMATE  AND    WEATHER 


By  H.  N.  Dickson,  D.Sc.Oxon.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. E.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Meteorological  Society  ;  Professor  of  Geography  in  University  College,  Reading. 
(With  Diagrams.)  "  The  author  has  succeeded  in  presenting  in  a  very  lucid 
and  agreeable  manner  the  causes  of  the  movement  of  the  atmosphere  and  of 
the  more  stable  winds." — Manchester  Guardian. 

41.  ANTHROPOLOGY 

ByR.  R.  Markti,  M.A.,  Reader  in  Social  Anthropology  in  Oxford  University. 
"An  absolutely  perfect  handbook,  so  clear  that  a  child  could  understand  it,  so 
fascinating  and  human  that  it  beats  fiction  '  to  a  frazzle.'  ' — .Morning  Leader. 

44-  THE  PRINCIPLES   OF  PHYSIOLOGY 

By  Prof.  J.  G.  McKendkick,  .M.l).  "  It  is  a  delightful  and  wonderfully  com- 
prehensive handling  of  a  s\ibject  which,  while  of  importance  to  all,  does  not 
readily  lend  itself  to  uniechnica!  explanation.  .  .  .  The  litr!;- !-...:.l- i;  m-.r*  than 
a  mere  repository  of  knowledge;  upon  every  page  of  it  is  stamped  the  impress 
of  a  creative  inugination." — Glasgow  Herald. 
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46   MA  TIER  AND  ENERG  Y 


yearl  ha.  made  L^V'^tS?' --^l^i ^h.cj^^our^now,^        o^-" 

49-  PSYCHOLOGY,  THE  STUDY  OF  BRffAVIOlJR 

It  should  whet  ap%te"."fSr^t'^S;:.f^^^^^^^  '^°'^--'"«' 

53-   THE  MAKING  OF  THE  EARTH 

Kot^y"!;  GUrK^Jd^e-scrL  ihe  "'  ^^A'^P/^^  ^  ■'^--■)  The  Professor 
changes  oTits  su  ace  a^d  s7rur,^e^^  ^'Jfl'"  ■"^'['^  <ar.h  ,he  formalion  and 
of  life,  and  its  influence  u^n^h*g|obe '^"''8  "'  ^"'°'*''  ""=  "^"^  "PP^arance 


57-   r//i^  HUMAN  BODY 


f!LU-R*^o>;rCoKor^s'u;Son^""^![CLe1  ?'";?""■  ^I'^  r"^';"^'"  ^^- 

di<rerence>^arefhey   nS  '      ''"V«"  °'"*'°""'  ^"'^  "^^  =  *" 

as  indexes  of  menwT  chari"er  •    H  '      '"'^  ■  '''"  ^ha"-"-'""  !  bodily  features 
genea^>gyandTn,"Si.ycfm^n'    ^"S"""^"-^"  «"d   rege„eration  ;   and    the 

58.  ELECTRICITY 

By   GisDKRT    Kapp,  D. Enp      MIFV      vfir-c-      r., 
Kn.:ine..,ing  in  the  l"  verfit'v  of  Ri'rhn  ^f''-C-E..    Professor  of  Electrical 
fric.ional    and    cor!.act  S?citv  ■    noTZf  f"''.    <""^'^?'«^<^-)     ^ealsuith 
means  ;  the  electric  current       thl  dram;.«    v"  J'''"-''''''"""   ^^   mechanical 
currents  ;   the  distribu,  c,.  of  e  ectric   y    etc  "^  '''""'  """'^  =  alteraatiag 


In  Preparation 


:J  ^4-^-5^  •'^•/.,^°^^-  ^By^prof7  i'%^'*'^-  ^"'■•^^•■- 


15-  MOHAMMKDANlS.Xf 


By  Prol.  D    S.  Makgoliouth,  MA     D  I  itt        "ti,v 

worth  of  wisdom.  ...  A  delicate    luim^AM  a    ^^'*  generous  shilling's 

by  an  illuminative  prof;sso,'-2)«//j.»7«T'^  ""'"  "^P°"^ible  tractate 

40-   7-//i?  PROBLEMS  OF  PHir  OSOPH  Y 


By  the  Hon.  Bi-ktkanu  Russell,  F.R  S 
f^X^-  ^;'"j=™g"i^«  at  once  to  be  a  boon 
technical  throughout."-C/m>//a«  «Vr/./ 

47-  BUDDHISM 


'  A  book  tliat  the  '  man  in  the 
•  Consistently  lucid  and  non- 


^e  ph^hy  of  BuddhiL  as  the^^^L^^^JSl^^  ^j;^^-  i^SJS'lT 


■ms^'^s-^T'^i^ry^^m 


^rr 


■'i^y..^-'^.^^'M<^:samA^. 
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?^ONCONFORMITY:  Its  ORIGIN  and  PROGRESS 
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Hy  I'rinc.pal  W.  h.  Sei.iiie,  M.A.  "The  historical  part  is  hrilliant  in  its 
in-i.;hl,  clarity,  and  p;  )|iortion,  and  in  the  latr-  I'hapters  on  the  present  position 
•iiid  aims  of  Nonconformity  I)r  Selbie  proves  .limsclf  to  be  an  ideal  exponent 
.  f  sound  and   miKieraie  views." — Chrntt.in  IVerld. 

ETHICS 

l!y  G  K.  M'xiHK,  M  A.,  Lecturer  in  Moral  Science  in  C.\:nbridge  University. 
Iiiscusses  Utilitarian  -.m,  the  Objectivity  of  Moral  Judgmenlv,  the  Teat  of 
Right  and  WronR,  tree  Will,  and  Intrinsic  Value. 

3^.   THE  MAKING  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

l!y  Prof.  I!.  W,  Bacon  1.1,.  D.,  L).U.  An  aiitliorit«tive  Miinmary  of  the  results 
of  modern  critical  research  with  regard  to  the  origins  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
"the  formative  period  when  conscious  inspiration  w.ts  still  in  its  full  glow  rather 
than  the  period  of  collection  into  an  official  canon,"  showing  the  mingling  t>f  the 
two  great  currents  of  Christian  thought — "  Pauline  and  'Apostolic,'  the  Cireek- 
Chri&tian  Kos[)el  about  Jesus,  and  the  Jewish  Christian  gospel  <>/ Jesus,  the 
gospel  of  the  Spirit  and  the  gos^xl  of  auti    lity." 

fo.  MISSIONS:  THEIR  RiSn  and  DEVELOPMENT 

Hy  Mrs  Creiohto.v.  The  beginning  of  modern  missions  after  the  Reforma- 
tion and  their  growth  are  traced,  and  an  account  is  given  of  their  present 
work,  its  extent  and  character. 
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THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.     By  Prof.  George  Moore,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
BETWEEN  THE  OLD  AND  NEW   TESTAMENTS.      By    R.    H. 

Charlr.s,   D.D. 
COMPARATIVE  RELIGION.     By  Prof.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  D  Litt. 
A  HISTORY  of  FREEDOM  o/THOUGHT.    My  Prof.  J.  B.  Bury.  LL.D. 
A  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY.     By  Clem   nt  Wp.bii,  M.A. 
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I.  PARLIAMENT 

Its  History,  Constitution,  and  Practice.  By  Sir  Courtenav  P.  Iliiert, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons.  "The  best  book  on  the 
history  and  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons  since  Bagehot's 'Constitution.'" — 
\'orkshire  Post. 

5.  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

By  F.  W.  Hirst,  Editor  of  "The  Economist."  " T'l  an  unfin.incial  mind  must 
be  a  revelation.  .  .  .  The  book  is  as  clear,  vigorous,  and  sane  .is  Bagehot's  '  Lofi- 
bard  Street,"  than  which  there  is  no  higher  compliment."— .l/cr«i«^.Z,<a</*>-. 

6.  IRISH  NA  TIONALITY 

By  Mrs  J.  R.  Gree.n.  "  As  glowing  as  it  is  learned.  No  book  could  be  more 
timely." — Daily  Nnvs.  "A  powerful  study.  .  .  .  A  magnificent  demonstration 
of  the  deserved  vitality  of  the  Gaelic  spirit." — Freeman  s  Jcumal. 

IP.  THE  SOCIALIST  MOVEMENT 

By  J.  Ramsay  MacDonai.d.  M.P.  "Admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
exposition." — The  Times.  "Mr  MacDonald  is  a  very  lucid  exponent  .  ..The 
volume  will  be  of  great  use  in  dispelling  illusions  about  the  tendencies  of 
Socialism  in  this  country." — The  Nation. 

I I .  CONSER  VA  TISM 

By  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  M.A. ,  M.P.  " One  of  those  gre,. .  little  books  which 
seldom  appear  more  than  once  in  a  generation." — Morning  Post. 
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24.    77/A-  EVOLUTlOiV  OF  INDUSTRY 

K«K   ^!.'*^"'''^V'""'  ^' ■.'^-  P"'f"^-^-f  Political  Kconun.y  In  .he  Universi., 
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30.  ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  LAW 

lying  the  rules  of  Ki.xlish  hw     and  w  •^■•^'"e'j'ary  principles  under. 
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An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Education. 
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